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BOOK I. 

THE COLLECTION OF RAILWAY 
REVENUE. 



THE COLLECTION OP RAILWAY REVENUE. 

INTEODUCTION. 

Human nature is the same everywhere among 
civilized men. Their weaknesses and virtues are 
alike, as are their methods of accomplishing good 
and evil. Under like conditions a given number 
of men who have to do with Fiscal Affairs will 
go astray; a given number will keep in the 
straight and narrow path. Those who are re- 
sponsible for the Collection of Railway Revenue 
are especially concerned with what the former 
class will do. The latter occasions them no 
uneasiness. We know what men will do by what 
they have done, and what methods will keep 
them in check by the methods that have kept 
them in check. This book is, in a measure, a 
treatise on such matters, as they affect railway 
revenue. Its object is to suggest safeguards that 
may be advantageously thrown around the col- 
lection and transmission of such revenues. While 
the mechanical details suggested will not con- 
form to those of many railroads, the principles 
and methods pointed out are everywhere ob- 
served, substantially, where good usages and 
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authoritative and effective methods are employed, 
There are many different ways of keeping the 
accounts of railroads. Some companies require 
partial returns daily, some weekly, some monthly. 
These differences are referred to in the book 
treating of General Fiscal Affairs. Whatever 
the differences may be, they do not affect the 
principles that must be observed in handling the 
earnings of railways in order to secure due 
responsibility. 

While the principles and methods herein out- 
lined have been found to work effectively in 
the affairs of railway corporations, I do not the 
less on that account submit them with hesitation 
to the consideration of those interested in such 
matters. 



CHAPTER I. 

OPPORTUNITIES AND REQUIREMENTS OF THOSE WHO 
WORK FOR RAILROADS. 

A great bishop, when asked if the church had 
any difficulty in getting ministers to serve it, 
said that^ those who now seek employment with 
railroads and other great corporations would, 
fifty years ago, have sought entrance to the 
church or the army or the civil service of the 
government. Many men of the highest capacity 
for affairs have no genius for making money, or, 
if they have, it lies dormant. They would like 
to possess wealth, but neglect the avenue leading 
thereto. Their thoughts are elsewhere. If one 
would make money he must think money; must 
scheme constantly to acquire it. The officers and 
employes of railroads are to be numbered among 
the non-money-making class. This is why they 
seek employment rather than proprietorship. 
They have no particular regrets that they are 
not successful as money makers. This is because 
we do not miss a luxury until we have possessed 
it. Moreover, their minds are occupied in build- 
ing up the fortunes of their employers. These 
laborers for others are the men the good bishop 

(ID 
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referred to. Napoleon commanded an army of 
men devoted to his fortunes — talented, enterpris- 
ing and courageous. Similarly to-day, the great 
corporations of the world have their armies, but 
not like his, bent upon the destruction of man- 
kind or the material wealth of the world, but 
interested as one man in patriotic purposes; in 
contributing something to the common good; in 
adding to the comfort, convenience and wealth of 
the community; in building up mankind. In 
reference to the rank and file of railroads, the 
distinctions that exist are quite as marked as 
those of an imperial army, from the marshal down 
to the cadet just entering the service. But the 
lowest in both cases, receives the same respect in 
his place as the highest; this because the service 
demands it and because the subaltern of to-day 
will be the superior of to-morrow. 

One man is as necessary to the service of rail- 
roads as another, and all alike must be constant, 
industrious and loyal. 

As the good of mankind suggested corporations, 
so it compels capitalists more and more to con- 
centrate their wealth in such ventures. It is 
probable that from this growing need men fitted 
to serve such enterprises will find an increasing 
rather than a diminishing need for their services 
in the future. 

The servants of railroads, while they work for 
private employers, must and do consult the pub- 
lic good in everything they do quite as much as 
the army officer or attache of the civil service. 
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This grows out of the fact that the relations of 
the railroads to the people are so interwoven in 
a material sense and of so public a nature in 
other respects that the needs and prejudices of 
the public must be regarded in everything that is 
done. The officers and employes of railroads 
study the likes and dislikes of their patrons in all 
things. Those who frame the tariffs of railroads 
consult, in addition, the material interests of the 
public. In this way railway men become adapta- 
tive public servants. But this, instead of lessen- 
ing, adds to their usefulness to their employer. 
It makes them more alert, quicker to discern his 
opportunities and the responsibilities which 
attach to his position. So marked is the atten- 
tiveness and courteous forbearance of those who 
work for railroads that I leave it to the com- 
munity to judge as between them and those who 
work for the government, as to which are the 
more anxious to please; which the more courte- 
ous and amiable in their intercourse with the 
public; which the more obliging; which go the 
further out of their way to serve the patron. And 
when they have considered this aspect of the sub- 
ject they will be able to answer the question, as 
to whether the public is likely to be better served 
by corporations operated by governments or by 
private owners. Governments care little or noth- 
ing for individuals, while private corporations 
are as alert to oblige an individual patron as they 
are a great community. The fashion of denounc- 
ing corporations is mere wind. Nothing new 
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ever presented itself that did not meet opposi- 
tion. The breech cloth when it first made its 
appearance was, without a doubt, similarly de- 
nounced as circumscribing the movements of 
mankind and lessening the liberty of men. 

If, then, my anticipations are correct, the op- 
portunities of men to find employment and 
achieve distinction in railways and other cor- 
porations will be greater in the future than in 
the past. Advancement will not, however, be 
achieved on the same lines. Other things will 
intervene. But those who win permanent success 
must be, in the future as in the past, industrious, 
talented and faithful to their employers. The 
man who can do the most and the best work will 
achieve the greatest success; him the employer 
will seek out. However, aspirants must be armed 
with other qualities than those enumerated; 
qualities in the nature of accessories. A railroad 
is like a government, and while those who work 
for it may not be courtiers in exactly the same 
sense that men are who hover about a throne, 
they must possess certain faculties in common 
with them. They must, however, not only be 
able to please their superiors, but the public as 
well. This last does not necessarily attach to the 
aspirants of courts. They must also possess the 
adaptability which enables men to work with 
others; to amalgamate their ideas with those 
about them; also to be courteous, forbearing and 
generous to their associates. A man who insists 
upon everybody conforming to his views, no 
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matter how able or forceful he may be, cannot find 
a permanent place in the service of corporations. 
Nevertheless, the tendency of men to grasp every- 
thing and to seek to crowd out real and imaginary 
rivals, is the same to-day that it was in Caesar's 
time. But it is modified in the case of railways 
because of the interest of owners. These last 
must protect all their servants. So that while 
they have their agent and allot imperial power, 
they so circumscribe his authority as to measura- 
bly preserve the safety and freedom of the officials 
about him. If they did not do this, the loyalty 
and interest of the latter, it is manifest, would 
quickly be transferred from the owner to the 
agent. The proprietors of corporations consider 
their force as a whole, never individually or apart. 
In no other way could they secure or retain the 
interest of their servants, and without this the 
value of their property would be greatly lessened, 
if not wholly destroyed. 

Only men who can sink their personality in 
that of their employer are fit to work for corpor- 
ations. In olden times men said to their boys 
when they entered the counting room, "Make 
yourself indispensable to your employer." That 
was well, because the merchant was there to look 
after his own interests and to prevent his subor- 
dinates usurping his prerogatives. But all this is 
changed in corporate life. The stockholder is 
absent. He only sees his property through the 
medium of public exhibits or the reports of serv- 
ants. He must have safeguards the merchant 
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does not need, among others, concurrent knowl- 
edge and co-operative action upon the part of his 
representatives so that there shall be no break in 
the continuous and profitable operation of his 
property. The interest and fidelity of all must 
be secured. And because of the necessity of 
continuity of effort along particular lines in cor- 
porate life, the man who seeks to make himself 
indispensable to his employer is looked upon as a 
wrecker. Corporations live on forever, while the 
lives and usefulness of particular men are but as 
a day long. Railroads built, therefore, upon the 
personality of particular men decline with the 
fall of such men. The cases of many great cor- 
porations might be cited that have been ruined 
or greatly crippled to prove this. This form of 
autocrat is, however, happily becoming extinct. 
His motto was that of Louis XIV., " After me the 
flood." When he died the corporation he man- 
aged was found to be moribund. The service had 
been so denuded of able, self-reliant, manly men 
and the individuality and self-respect of the rank 
and file had been so crushed and its interest and 
loyalty so deadened that no part of it could be 
depended upon to go ahead to perform even 
the simplest constructive duty. Officers and men 
alike waited inert for some one to command 
them. Thus a new autocrat was necessary, but 
the process of building him up was long and tedi- 
ous, and while it was going on the decadence of 
the property was marked and rapid. This be- 
cause it requires years to become acquainted with 
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the needs of a great railroad, and when it is ne- 
cessary to await the acquisition of this knowledge 
upon the part of a particular man the enterprise 
suffers accordingly. Because of this danger rail- 
road corporations have been led more and more 
to place their civil service on an impersonal basis 
— that basis which allots to each official his duties 
and responsibilities and respects him in their per- 
formance. 

In railway service a good education will be a 
much greater factor hereafter than in the past. 
Fifty years hence railways will be directed only 
by men of high educational as well as high execu- 
tive qualifications. Such men not only bring their 
own resources but the acquired knowledge of 
others. It is in this last respect that educated and 
uneducated men differ. Added to this the latter too 
often look upon knowledge as a bull looks upon a red 
rag — as something menacing. In England, where 
the governing class has been highly educated for 
many centuries, scholarship is welcomed not less 
than experience and native talent. Beaconsfield 
and Gladstone would have been looked upon as 
literary hacks in the United States. The fact 
that they were authors of books and wrote for 
magazines, would have been an insuperable ob- 
stacle to their progress in practical life. Amidst 
environments suited to man's highest develop- 
ment, they became the rulers of the greatest 
nation that ever existed. That is the tribute cult- 
ure pays to knowledge. Their literary ability 
did not qualify them for official position, but 

2 Vol. 9 
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when it was found to supplement executive 
talent, it was recognized and rewarded as an ac- 
quisition. In a new country it would have been 
despised. The successful railroad man of the 
future will be, other things being equal, he who 
has the greatest fund of acquired knowledge. 
Our universities, it is probable, will some day- 
have a department of transportation, as they now 
have of law and medicine, where its practices will 
be illustrated; its principles in all essential things 
are already summed up in the laws of political 
economy; for nothing can be more certain than 
that the true relation of railroads to the people, 
as it affects the best good of all, works out its 
ends with inevitable certainty without special 
intervention. 

To be highly successful railway men must be 
talented, industrious and conscientious servants; 
and because the service is semi-public, they must 
possess amiability and tact in dealing with the 
people; and, in so far as they are required to act 
harmoniously with others, they must be able to 
sink their individuality when it clashes too sen- 
sibly with that of those about them. Moreover, as 
they must get on amicably with those above them, 
who in some cases will be unfriendly, they must 
also possess diplomacy, the art of agreeable eva- 
sion, and with it a courageous understanding. 
Those who work for railioads, morever, should 
supplement what they have experienced and seen 
with what others know. For this last source of 
information they must go to the only storehouses 
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there are, namely, the books, periodicals, treatises, 
addresses, pamphlets, and experience of those 
fitted to teach. 



CHAPTER II. 

PRINCIPLES AND METHODS TO BE OBSERVED IN HAND- 
LING THE REVENUE OF RAILWAYS. 

The facility and certainty with which the rev- 
enue of a company may be collected depend 
largely upon the character of the agents who 
handle the receipts. If agents are selected with 
care, the duty will be comparatively easy. If 
not chosen with especial reference to their trust- 
worthiness, the responsibility and labor that will 
devolve upon the officers in charge will be very 
great. 

The conditions most favorable to the easy and 
sure collection of railway revenue cannot be 
found in perfection upon any railroad, nor can 
we ever expect to find them until appointments 
are governed by the same principles that operate 
in the case of individual firms, namely, careful 
investigation into the antecedents of applicants 
before appointment; retention during good be- 
havior, and promotion as opportunity offers. 
These conditions we have in a measure. They 
will be better with time and experience. The 
railway interest is still in its infancy, and meth- 
ods of management are consequently somewhat 
crude. They will continue to improve with 
greater understanding and appreciation. 

(80) 
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Where defalcations are of common occurrence, 
it is more than probable that known losses are 
less than the hidden ones. The visible -defalca- 
tion is the outward demonstration — the tumor 
that indicates the malady afflicting the patient. 
The remedy for such a state of affairs does not 
lie wholly in exacting increased guarantees, but 
partly in reorganization. 

The objective point of railroads is the revenue 
that accrues from the business transacted. It is 
for this that proprietors contribute money for the 
construction of railroads; it is for this they are 
operated; it is to protect this that men are ap- 
pointed to fill their offices of trust; it is for this 
that intelligent safeguards are thrown around 
the business, and that systems of accounting are 
introduced. If by any means the revenue of a 
company is frittered away or lost, the object for 
which it is operated (from the proprietors point 
of view) is not attained. The community also 
suffers in such event, for the reason that through 
its patronage it furnishes money to operate and 
maintain the property, which purpose is not 
attained. 

Under circumstances attending the conduct 
of a private business, each participant depends 
largely upon his own experience and observa- 
tion for protecting himself. Except in a very 
limited way he does not derive benefit from the 
experience of others. In the counting room 
he uses the processes he has observed or that 
his talent for business suggests. He makes no 
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permanent record of his conclusions or practices, 
and when he dies only an imperfect record is left 
of his methods. His successor takes up the thread 
not where he left it, but where he began. Thus 
experiences are acquired and lost. 

The successful merchant or manufacturer ex- 
emplifies the truth of the survival of the fittest. 
He pursues his vocation with greater zeal, intel- 
ligence and determination than his fellows, and 
in so doing reaps the margin of profit they fail 
to gain. He works with his own capital, or with 
credit, which is the same thing. The methods 
he employs are his own, and however crude or 
ill adapted they may be, concern only himself. 
It is different with the operation of railroads. 
While the money used in their construction be- 
longs to individuals and is contributed for pri- 
vate ends, the general purposes these properties 
serve are of a semi-public character. No interest 
is more closely allied with the public welfare 
than the railroad interest. Railways are the 
arteries through which the tide of commerce 
ebbs and flows, and nothing can clog these chan- 
nels without embarrassment to the community. 

The revenue of railroads is so great, its ramifi- 
cations extend into so many different channels, 
it is governed by so many peculiar and excep- 
tional conditions, and is dependent on the fidel- 
ity, experience and zeal of so many agents, that 
those who can suggest more economical, simple 
or effective methods for collecting and handling 
the vast sums of money owe it as a duty to do so. 
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It goes without saying that everyone connected 
with the operation of railroads is morally and 
logically bound to use the most effective meth- 
ods at his disposal. The attainment of this object 
necessitates study, disinterestedness, wide knowl- 
edge of methods and great practical experience. 
Publicity of methods has this useful purpose, that 
it serves to familiarize the officers and employes 
of railroad companies with different systems and 
appliances. 

The collection of railway revenue, from being 
an uncertain and hazardous process, has, under 
the methods that have been discovered and ap- 
plied, become comparatively stable. It is no 
longer necessary to calculate that a certain per- 
centage of revenue must be lost. The shortages, 
at one time so frequent in the history of rail- 
roads, were the result of bad appointments, lax 
administration and poor appliances. Defalca- 
tions may always be expected to occur under such 
circumstances. I have observed the collection of 
railroad revenue under every circumstance, and 
while the process is difficult and attended by mis- 
haps, it is comparatively free from losses under 
favorable conditions. I may be pardoned for 
giving a practical illustration of this here. Many 
years ago a corporation, with which I was con- 
nected as the accounting officer, had suffered from 
many and grievous defalcations, finally culminat- 
ing in simultaneous delinquencies, amounting in 
the aggregate to forty thousand dollars. The 
executive sent for me, and after expressing his 
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annoyance and apprehension, asked who was 
responsible for the collection of the company's 
receipts. I replied no one, that the treasurer, 
accounting officer, general traffic agent and man- 
ager, exercised a joint supervision, and, finally, 
that the superintendent, who was responsible for 
the physical operations of the road, had immedi- 
ate charge, and reserved the right of exercising 
his discretion about dismissing those caught steal- 
ing the company's money; that the responsibility, 
in fact, rested upon many different officers, each 
of whom was personally zealous and intelligent 
in the exercise of his duty, but each was ham- 
pered in his action by conflicting considerations, 
not the least of which was a proper delicacy in 
regard to the duties of others; that instances 
were continually occurring where the officers 
named were in doubt as to their duties and 
responsibilities, and hence acted hesitatingly or 
not at all. 

He listened to this explanation, and closed the 
interview by directing that the accounting officer 
should thereafter have sole charge of the com- 
pany's accounts and the collection of its receipts 
and that officers and agents alike should conform 
absolutely to the regulations he found it necessary 
to make. Under the arrangement thus entered 
into he collected over a thousand millions of dol- 
lars of revenue without the loss of a cent. Some- 
thing of this freedom from loss was attribut- 
able to effective methods of collecting, but still 
more to the integrity of agents. This integrity 
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was carefully and intelligently fostered (as 8very 
virtue should be), and those who exercised it 
knew that its practice was observed and appre- 
ciated. 

It thus oecame apparent that it was possible 
to collect the revenues of a railroad without loss 
to the proprietors. Before that it was generally 
believed that every great corporation must lose 
more or less each year from unfaithful agents, 
and this is true where comparatively untried 
men have charge of the handling of the funds, 
but in general if common sense governs appoint- 
ments, and proper authority is given the collect- 
ing officer, and he possesses sufficient courage 
and force and has the co-operation of the execu- 
tive, defalcations will not be important. 

The efficient collection of railway revenue in- 
volves an impersonal organization of the force 
employed at stations. Only capable, and above 
all faithful, men must be appointed. No method 
or trick of accounting, no collecting officer, no 
corps of assistants and inspectors, no matter how 
capable, can prevent losses, unless fitness is made 
the test of appointment and retention. One un- 
faithful agent will require the constant surveil- 
lance of an alert inspector to protect a company 
from danger. This is the expense that corpora- 
tions must expect to pay for the employment of 
unfit men if they wish to escape the loss by theft 
of their money. 

To sum up, it is essential to the efficient collec- 
tion of railway revenue that unfit agents shall 
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not be appointed, and that if they creep into the 
service they shall be promptly removed; that 
experience and intelligence shall characterize the 
organization of the accounts; that watchfulness 
shall be exercised to see that the accounts are 
faithfully carried out; and finally that the officers 
in charge shall be capable and resolute, and pos- 
sess needed authority. 

The number of men who have to do, directly 
or indirectly, with the handling of a railway 
company's money, is much greater than is gen- 
erally supposed. The number of heads is not 
great, but there is subordinate to them a large 
number of clerks, cashiers, ticket sellers, baggage- 
masters, collectors and assistants who handle 
cash, and must be taken cognizance of. It is not 
desirable or practicable to disturb the authority 
of the head, or relieve him of responsibility for 
the acts of those under him. Every man, how- 
ever, who accepts pay from another is directly 
responsible to his employer, and the fact that he 
acts under a person higher in the confidence of 
the owner than himself does not lessen the re- 
sponsibility. It is less direct in expression, that 
is all. This fact must be considered in deciding 
who shall furnish security and who shall not. 
The burden (if the giving of security is a burden) 
ought to be proportionate to the position and the 
wages paid. The mere fact that one employe is 
called a clerk and another an agent should not 
relieve the former of accountability to the em- 
ployer, especially as in rendering that account- 
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ability he relieves the agent of a burden not 
properly belonging to him. The pay of cashiers, 
ticket sellers and collectors is often greater than 
that of many agents and others of higher rank. 
It would, consequently, be grossly improper to 
fail to exact from clerks or cashiers security for 
their acts, if security is exacted from any. 

The practice of exacting security from all has 
moreover the effect to weed out untrustworthy 
employes, and in so far as it does this heightens 
the character and self respect of those who remain. 

The source from which men occupying the re- 
sponsible office of agent upon railroads shall be 
drawn is one of great interest to them and im- 
portance to the companies. The practice in- 
dulged in, unavoidably in many instances, 
during the earlier history of railroads, of picking 
up men here and there without much, if any, 
reference to their education, experience or fit- 
ness, happily grows less common each year. It 
is no longer necessary. Such men are not so 
likely to acquire the habit of performing their 
duties fully and fitly as those who grow up in 
the service. They lack habitude and the pri- 
mary knowledge of business that can only be 
acquired in subordinate positions. 

It is from the ranks of men filling the lower 
offices, consequently, that agents should be 
drawn. Here is the natural recruiting ground. 
In these minor offices the employe acquires 
knowledge of the minutiae of the business both 
from practice and observation. Here, under the 
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eye of a superior, the habit of handling money 
faithfully and skillfully is acquired. This habit 
he carries with him when appointed to an inde- 
pendent position. Upon every railway there are 
many men of this character. From among them 
minor agencies should be appointed. Such agen- 
cies should be thus filled, just as superior agen- 
cies should be filled by men who have occupied 
minor agencies. Familiarity with business, in- 
tegrity and promotion will all thus be obtained. 

Men are greatly strengthened in the exercise of 
correct practices by efficient safeguards. They 
heighten the instinct in man to do right. After 
a man has occupied for a length of time a position 
of trust requiring him to handle money, he is not 
so likely to prove unfaithful. There are excep- 
tions to this rule, but they are comparatively 
rare; a man is unfortunate, has a weak character, 
urgently requires the use of money, is infatuated 
with some woman, or has fallen into bad habits; 
such conjunctions produce defaulters. The men 
are not rogues inherently. If we would prevent 
them from falling, minute, constant and intelli- 
gent supervision of their affairs must be exer- 
cised. 

Men must not only be selected wisely, but must 
be governed wisely. 

In regard to appointments, applicants should 
be passed upon by the heads of the bureaus inter- 
ested. In order to do this intelligently, careful 
inquiries must be made relative to" the character 
and antecedents of the applicant. No exception 
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can be made, for the reason that every applicant 
may sooner or later be placed in a position of 
especial trust. In the event an investigation is 
not satisfactory, the applicant should be denied 
employment. After applications have been 
passed upon by the various bureaus, they may be 
forwarded to the head of the department for 
review. 

In investigating the character of those to be 
intrusted with the handling of money, the pre- 
vious occupation of the person should be consid- 
ered. It is not reasonable to believe that men, 
without experience, or principles fixed by habit 
and association, can appreciate the nature of a 
trust of this nature as fully as those whose char- 
acters have been molded and solidified in the 
actual conduct of such business. 

Except in extreme cases (and these should only 
be temporary) no one should be appointed to a 
position where he handles money (unless under 
the immediate supervision of an experienced per- 
son) who has not by age and previous experience 
acquired personal knowledge of the nature of 
such a trust. Honesty is largely a habit. Men 
observe its faithful exercise by others, and grad- 
ually acquire the habit themselves as they are 
called upon from time to time to perform minor 
offices of trust. Those whose characters are 
formed in this way generally prove trustworthy, 
but the process requires time. Where young 
men, whom neither age, experience nor ob- 
servation has taught to exercise the office with 
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fidelity, are appointed to handle money, especial 
and marked vigilance mnst be exercised in their 
supervision.* 

A recognition that experience is necessary has 
induced railway managers, in some instances, to 
forbid the employment as agents of persons un- 
der age. Such a rule will frequently involve 
injustice, but is, in the main, right and proper, as 
it excludes those whose habits have not become 
reasonably well grounded or about whom little 
is known. There are, however, many cases where 
a man who has not yet become of legal age hav- 
ing filled such responsible places as ticket seller, 
collector and cashier, is better qualified and every 
way more worthy to fill the office of agent than 
a man much older, who has not had his experi- 
ence. The rule, therefore, should not be to 

* The force of this was especially Impressed upon me in the 
case of a young man eighteen years old, who was appointed to 
take charge of a station* His familiarity with the telegraph 
was one of the factors that secured his appointment, though he 
had the necessary knowledge otherwise to perform the duties 
of an agent. He conducted the affairs of the station very fairly 
for a short time, when, suddenly and without any intimation, 
he took all the money he could get hold of and decamped. 
When overtaken and brought back he pleaded his youth in ex- 
tenuation, and it was evident that he had not realized the 
extent of his crime. He was tempted to take the first dollar 
he collected. He resisted, but the temptation grew upon him 
from day to day without his being fairly conscious of the fact. 
Had he been an older and more experienced man he would 
have been able to resist, as he had no particular use for the 
money. If he oould have been carried along in a subordinate 
capacity for a few years, and thus become accustomed to the 
exercise of offices of trust of a minor character, he would very 
likely have made a trustworthy man. 
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exclude men because they are young, but to put 
only those in responsible places whose previous 
experience has been such as in a measure to fit 
them for the performance of their duties. If a 
fixed age is to be established, under which men 
will not be appointed as agents, probably twenty- 
one years is low enough. 

It will frequently occur in the operations of 
business, that men possessing necessary qualifica- 
tions cannot be procured. In such cases recourse 
should be had to those who have been in the 
service and about whose character something is 
known, even though additional expense is in- 
curred thereby. Such a course will prove eco- 
nomical in the long run.* 

* I have seen this iUustrated many times. In one instance a 
young lad of unusual promise, but without previous experience 
in filling responsible positions, was appointed agent. For a 
time he did very well, but soon the remittances became less 
frequent and grew smaller without any known reason. Finally 
they ceased entirely. Upon investigation the fact was elicited 
that he had launched into every species of vice that money 
suggests. He had even gone to the length of giving away 
tickets of the company, and in many instances had sold them 
at ridiculously low rates to his friends. He was not]an espe- 
cially vicious or weak lad, but the sudden possession of money 
and power, without previous experience, simply made him mad. 
I remember another instance where a young man nineteen 
years old, who was appointed to an agency under similar circum- 
stances, retained every dollar he collected from the minute he 
was installed, and when called upon made aU sorts of excuses, 
and upon being pressed for the amount, attempted to run away. 
If these young men had first been employed in some minor 
office of responsibility where they would have been under the 
supervision of experienced officials, it is possible they would 
have made men who would have filled the office of agent with- 
out scandal to the service or discredit to themselves. 
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Where defalcations are of frequent occurrence, 
the known amount involved, as already remarked, 
forms more than likely only a small part of the 
losses that are hidden. The peculiar nature of a 
railroad company's business, the extended terri- 
tory over which it is scattered and the opportunity 
it offers unfaithful men, will, it is certain, be taken 
advantage of wherever a service is demoralized 
through imperfect organization or lax adminis- 
tration. If a company is to receive the full frui- 
tion of its enterprise, the esprit de corps of the 
service must be maintained. Freedom from loss 
is to be sought in preventing irregularities. 
Where the service of a company has been allowed 
to become demoralized, the protection afforded it 
by the security offered by guarantee companies 
is only partial. They may make good known 
deficiencies, but the subtle hidden losses that sap 
the resources and destroy the vitality of the 
organization they do not and could not make 
good even if the amount were determinable. The 
security offered by bondsmen and guarantee com- 
panies is necessary and valuable in its way as an 
auxiliary support, but if a company expects to 
escape losses it must supplement the protection 
thus afforded by careful selection of agents, 
thoughtful regard for their interests, approved 
methods of accounting, and a wise, constant and 
firm supervision over their acts. The agent must be 
taught to take pride in a good character and educa- 
ted to believe that want of honesty and loyalty 
toward the company employing him is deplorable. 
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The collecting officer of a railroad is largely 
dependent upon his assistants, and in their selec- 
tion and government he will display the measure 
of his fitness. Having instituted his method of 
accounting with such wisdom and experience as 
he has, its efficiency will be dependent upon the 
supervision exercised. 

An object I have in writing this book, and the 
main one, is to explain the salient features con- 
nected with the efficient collection of corporate 
receipts, to describe generally the duties of em- 
ployes in connection therewith and to explain 
the action that should be taken in emergencies. 
These things are especially important, for the 
reason that men are constantly being changed, 
and if definite directions are not provided, more 
or less diversity will quickly creep into a service. 
This, while it may not be fatal, will, nevertheless, 
greatly weaken its efficiency.* 

In order to preserve proper discipline in the 
operations of the financial department of rail- 
roads, orders given at particular times and cover- 
ing specific things must afterward be reiterated 
in exactly the same terms, conditions and meth- 
ods being the same. When a department is gov- 
erned by traditions and verbal understandings, 
demoralization more or less marked is unavoid- 
able, and conflict of authority is a matter of 
common occurrence. It was a practical realiza- 
tion of this that suggested this book. The rules, 

* This book, it is proper to say, was written in great part 
originally for private use. 
3 Vol. 9 
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regulations, directions, observances, hints and 
experiences it contains were written with a direct 
view to their practical value. They describe the- 
ories and practices attending the collection and 
handling of corporate funds, and may be used as 
a manual, to be followed literally. They are gen* 
eral in their scope and apply to one system as 
well as another. 



CHAPTER III. 

FAITHFUL HAHDLING 6T XfflfST. 

This chapter is intended to explain some of 
the more important principles that govern the 
handling of the traffic of railroads, in so far as 
they concern the accounts of agents. To explain 
the theory of the business, in fact, and the subtle- 
ties that underlie its various phases, so that those 
identified with railroads may look at the subject 
from a common standpoint and thus be able to 
co-operate with each other upon a uniform basis. 
It is also intended to explain incidentally some 
of the more important interests that the petty 
details of business involve and upon which grave 
financial and moral interests depend. 

Railway affairs have two phases, mechanical 
and speculative. Railway men who have to deal 
only with the practical are prone to look at one 
phase of the subject only. To them a spade is a 
spade, and nothing more. Its association with 
the grave digger or the railway contractor does 
not clothe it with new suggestions, nor surround 
it with speculative fancies. They look upon the 
selling of tickets as being as much of a mechanical 
matter as the stamping of them, while as a matter 
of fact the relation the former sustains to the 
public makes it necessary to carefully study and 

(*) 
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arrange every detail. So it is with the handling of 
freight, the manipulation of baggage and all the 
other affairs of railroads where the public comes 
in contact with the machinery of the carrier. 
Moreover, it is necessary for officials of all classes, 
in order to comprehend the value of particular 
things, to understand them apart and in the rela- 
tion they sustain to other interests. If we would 
secure the highest efficiency in a department, it 
is necessary that every subordinate should be 
able to view its affairs from the standpoint of 
the responsible head. When they are able to do 
this they can act with greater unanimity, and 
accomplish results not attainable if such co- 
operative intelligence is wanting. This purpose 
I seek to achieve. 



The intentions of men must be scrutinized. 
It is not enough that an act is criminal or seems 
superficially to be so. Where a great number of 
men is employed, and differences of temperament 
and understanding exist, as is the case on a rail- 
way, surprising misapprehensions will be found 
as to what is proper or otherwise. For instance, 
it would hardly be supposed that a capable agent 
could convince himself that he might with pro- 
priety cash time certificates and vouchers issued 
by his employer with his own personal funds and 
charge a commission therefor; yet such things 
have occurred and will occur again, not gen- 
erally, but in special instances. An upright man 
would hardly do such a thing if he supposed it 
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was going to bring discredit npon his employer 
and himself. That is apparent. Personal in- 
terest clouds the understanding of men, and too 
often renders them incapable of judging nprej- 
udicedly of acts that under other conditions they 
would quickly interpret. It is not wise, perhaps, 
to place undue faith in the good intention of 
those whose acts belie such expression, nor is it 
wise to hastily place too severe a construction 
upon such acts. In matters of bookkeeping every 
account is presumably wrong until it is proven 
to be right; but in all things that affect the char- 
acter and standing of men, it is a maxim that 
every man shall be considered honest until proven 
to be otherwise. 

It is the duty of the inspectors or traveling 
auditors of railroad companies to report any un- 
authorized or irregular practices indulged in at 
stations. This does not refer to acts wrong in 
themselves but committed in good faith, believ- 
ing them to be right; but to sins of intention, of 
neglect, of omission and commission; everything 
of a culpable nature; acts that disqualify persons 
for the exercise of offices of trust, such as collu- 
sion, using the employer's funds, falsifying 
accounts, cheating patrons of the company or 
terrorizing them in any way; in fact, all acts of 
a willful nature that are harmful to a company 
• or likely to bring it into disrepute. 



The business of many stations does not warrant 
the employment of skilled accountants. In many 
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cases the labor is greater than the agent can 
perform and at the same time observe all the 
technical requirements of the service. It is un- 
avoidable that much of the work at stations 
should be done in a manner that a skilled ac- 
countant would term rude. Shortcomings of this 
kind must not, however, be criticised too severely. 
Intention is to be considered, and the widest pos- 
sible distinction made between errors and omis- 
sions that result from inexperience or lack of 
education and those resulting from carelessness, 
neglect or design. Those disposed to do right, 
no matter how far short they may come of reach- 
ing that standard, must be treated with the 
greatest gentleness and consideration. In the 
majority of cases, if properly instructed, they can 
be made in time to perform their duties satis- 
factorily. On the other hand, the indifferent and 
vicious, who would make a pack mule of the 
company, should be treated according to their 
deserts. The traveling auditor is the good genius 
of those who are well intentioned, but lacking in 
facility, either through ignorance or inexperi- 
ence. He visits them from time to time, and 
balances their accounts and puts their affairs in 
shape. He will find much to vex him in these 
visits. The instructions that he has previously 
given will only be partially fulfilled; many new 
cases of complaint will have arisen; little or no 
progress will seemingly have been made. He 
must, however, accept these disagreeable experi- 
ences good naturedly, and endeavor, by what he 
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says and the way he says it, to stimulate the 
employe's ambition to do better. 



In matters relating to accounts nothing is to 
be accepted as right until it is proven to be so. 
There can be no supposition about it. Nothing 
can be assumed. Every calculation, quantity, 
rate, extension and amount must be gone over a 
second time, and, if possible, by a second person. 
All returns must be systematically examined at 
headquarters. Wherever errors or omissions are 
discovered, notice must be sent to all affected 
thereby. These notices must not be accepted as 
right, however, by those who receive them until 
they are proven to be so. The absolute correct- 
ness of every account or statement is capable of 
demonstration if proper patience and skill are 
exercised. In the case of railroads, the results 
involved are so momentous that there can be no 
conceivable circumstance where an officer or em- 
ploye will be justified in assuming that an ac- 
count rendered him or by him is right without 
investigating to see whether it is so or not. 
Every statement or account received from an 
officer should be critically examined by the per- 
son receiving it. In the same way every state- 
ment rendered an officer should be subjected to 
the most careful and intelligent scrutiny by him. 
In this way accuracy is gained, responsibility se- 
cured, and the esprit de corps of the service main- 
tained. Without such general and systematic 
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examinations, objectionable practices will 
quickly creep into a service. When an error is 
discovered, no matter what its nature, it should 
be righted forthwith. It is not a thing to reflect 
over or speculate upon, but a service to be per- 
formed instantly, and should be so thorough as 
to reach all the various books, papers, state- 
ments and returns affected. In all cases of 
doubt, reference should be made to some author- 
itative source. The making of corrections, like 
the giving of advice, may be well meant and yet 
mistaken. Good judgment must therefore be 
exercised. It is very important, in order to pre- 
serve harmony and continuity of accounts, that 
care should be exercised in making corrections 
to follow them through all the books and papers 
affected, making the changes and explanations 
in every case so clear and full that there can 
never be any subsequent doubt about the mat- 
ter. There is nothing that costs so little as ink 
and words, and an accountant who attempts to 
economize either in writing up his books or in 
correcting the same makes a mistake discredit- 
able to himself and fraught with danger to his 
employer. 

The disposition is strong, when anything goes 
wrong, to assume that it is something in which 
the whole community participates. Railway offi- 
cials are prone to take this view of matters. When 
anything transpires that does not meet their 
views, the impulse is strong upon them to correct 
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it by a general order, issued broadcast. This 
habit, when wisely restricted, is good, but when 
unduly indulged in, is harmful. Moreover, a gen- 
eral order should never be issued except in those 
cases where its observance is assured. To issue 
it under other circumstances is to encourage 
insubordination. 

No fault of a local nature should be generally 
considered. Personal sins must receive special 
attention if the wrong is to be corrected and the 
person in fault benefited. It is largely in conse- 
quence of the disposition to visit the sins of the 
unjust upon the just, that many otherwise good 
agents are inclined to view with languor, if not 
with indifference, the innumerable orders that 
are sent them from time to time. Neglect to 
observe them is hardly considered an offense. The 
order is glanced over and put away, quite likely 
mislaid, and is thus lost or forgotten. This is 
especially the case in regard to circulars. The 
number of circular letters of instruction that 
the average agent receives is prodigious, and 
however zealous he may be at the start to exe- 
cute the slightest wish of his employer, his zeal 
is too often dulled by frequent and unnecessary 
calls upon it. 

In view of the indifference (not to be too 
severely condemned) that often attends the re- 
ception, custody and execution of circulars and 
letters of instruction, it becomes necessary to 
adopt orderly and effective measures to secure 
their observance and preservation. The constant 
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changes of staff that occur at stations renders 
this especially important. These circulars and 
letters in cases of new agents not only afford 
needed instruction but are matters of historical 
interest and afford required information of a gen- 
eral and special character. Books should, there- 
fore, be kept at every station in which circulars 
should be fastened in the order of their receipt. 
It should be the duty of traveling auditors to 
see that this work is thoroughly and systemat- 
ically carried out; also, that the station force is 
familiar with the circulars and instructions. All 
changes and orders in regard to tariffs should be 
attached to and become a part of the tariffs 
proper, so that in studying the latter they will 
not be overlooked; such notices can hardly be 
classed as circulars. All circulars proper, how- 
ever, whether printed or otherwise, including 
letters of instruction, of a general nature or ex- 
planatory of methods of business or accounting, 
should be filed in a record book for preservation 
and used when required. 



The books and papers of a company are val- 
uable for various reasons and serve various pur- 
poses. In the first place they present a classified 
and accurate record of business, written in the 
order in which it occurs and in a manner easily 
understood. They are necessary to the agent to 
enable him to write up his accounts, and afford, 
moreover, evidence of the reliability or otherwise 
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of his acts. In the event any question comes up 
in reference to business or methods pursued, the 
records afford the information required. Records 
of goods transported, and the acknowledgments 
of the delivery of property, are especially val- 
uable, and should be preserved with scrupulous 
care until all inquiry in relation to the business 
they cover has ceased and until claims for dam- 
ages have become outlawed. The cash book and 
the record of overcharges are also especially im- 
portant. The ticket and baggage books, records 
of drafts, details of cars handled, copies of returns, 
evidences of remittances and other statements 
and records are all in their turn of particular 
value and their preservation important and 
necessary. All completed records, books, papers, 
statements and accounts should be filed away 
where they will be secure from molestation or 
harm and yet easy of access. When they are no 
longer of use inspectors or traveling auditors 
should make such disposition of them as is prop- 
er. In no case should they be sold or otherwise 
disposed of except under the direction of a proper 
officer. 



Accountants have innumerable methods of ar- 
riving at the same result. Each system has its 
accoucheur, nurses, sponsors and advocates. All 
of them are good. Men adapt themselves easily 
to forms, no matter how grotesque. A particular 
device executed under the eye of one man, how- 
ever, accomplishes good results, but when directed 
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by another fails utterly. Success is dependent 
upon the measure of capacity. When, therefore, 
we hear that a particular system has succeeded 
we turn our attention first to the official, after- 
ward to the method. If the former is all that he 
should be the latter will somehow succeed, no 
matter how inadequate or absurd it may be. * 

The time and manner of sending traffic re- 
turns, instituted by different railway companies, 
illustrate the prolixity of forms I refer to. 
There are daily, semi-weekly, weekly, semi- 
monthly and monthly; upon one road the bulk 
of the work will be performed at the stations; 
upon another it will be transferred to the gen- 
eral office. The advocates of each method are 
tenacious; each is unable to absorb the idea of 
the other, or see wherein it is valuable. Possi- 
ble weak points, however, they will not be slow 
to observe. This is unfortunate, for each 
method has, as a rule, many excellent qualities 
that might be profitably engrafted upon the 
other.* 

Forms and records depend largely on the 
amount of business done. This is especially so 
at stations. Thus, where business is so small as 
not to justify the expense of a copying press with 
its attendant paraphernalia, copies of returns are 
entered in books provided for the purpose. This 
is illustrated in regard to abstracts of way bills. 
If a station has a copying press, all that is needed 

♦This subject is fully discussed in another volume. 
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is to take an impression of the abstracts. If, 
however, there is no copying press, the details 
must be written in the record. Where the vol- 
ume of business is comparatively heavy, the ab- 
stract book is required to be written up daily; 
in other cases it may be done at the close of the 
account. The necessity for freight abstracts or 
abstract books is not, however, everywhere ad- 
mitted. The returns of agents, it is claimed, 
may be written up entirely at the general office, 
and results determined without asking the 
agent to make abstracts of traffic forwarded or 
received by him. Abstracts, when made by 
agents, should be carefully examined at head- 
quarters, as they serve to confirm the accuracy 
of results.* 

When abstracts are waived and the work is 
performed wholly at headquarters the labor at 
the latter place is greatly increased. When 
made at stations the work may be performed 
from day to day when the force is not otherwise 
engaged. The system requiring agents to make 
abstracts of their business is effective and has 
many advocates. The abstracts thus made are 
examined in detail at headquarters, but need not 
be written up again. There is consequently no 
duplication of work. The utmost care is re- 
quired to be exercised in compiling abstracts and 
returns of traffic. The results derived from them 

♦The method of treating the returns of agents and others 
upon their receipt at headquarters is described in another 
volume. 
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determine the balances for or against agents, and 
any inaccuracy benefits the agent or vice versa. 



To secure satisfactory results, methods of ac- 
counting in great institutions must be adjusted 
with the utmost nicety. The importance of the 
various parts are not the same, but no one of 
them can be omitted, or perverted, without in- 
jury. A perfect organization has never been ef- 
fected upon a railway. The accounting officer is, 
from various causes, prevented from realizing the 
full fruition of his hopes. One of the greatest 
obstacles is the inertia of inexperienced men that 
has to be overcome. Such men infest the service 
like ants, and the horizon which they overlook is 
not greater than that of their prototype. Yet the 
very contractedness of their vision makes them 
confident in suggestion and fearless in execution. 
Unable to see more than a fragment of a subject, 
their action is characteristic. 



Inability to comprehend the value of forms 
necessary in the operation of railroads is clearly 
evinced by the class of people just referred to 
in its estimate of the freight way bill and the 
checks that should surround its use. This im- 
portant blank is as useful as a bank note or draft. 
But in order to insure fidelity in its use it is nec- 
essary that certain things should be observed, just 
as they are observed in connection with a note or 
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draft. Important among these are the securing 
of its preservation; the recording of it upon the 
books and in the returns; also the insuring of its 
correctness. Of these the preservation and re- 
turn of the way bill are vital. 

It is not necessary to say that the way bill will 
be suppressed, or that it is sometimes suppressed 
by parties who gain thereby. It is enough to say 
that where proper precautions are not observed 
there is no reason why it cannot be suppressed. 
All that is necessary, in many cases, is the co- 
operation of two men. Suppression, when it 
occurs, means the destruction of an evidence of 
indebtedness against an employe. The loss is 
supplemented by demoralization of the service. 

The way bill exhibits the details of each con- 
signment; the particulars connected with its car- 
riage. It is the carrier's note of hand against the 
agent who collects the earnings, and unless its 
safety is assured all other methods of accounting, 
connected with the freight business, are incom- 
plete. To secure this result it is desirable that 
each loaded car should be accompanied by a way 
bill, numbered and dated, and containing a cor- 
rect list of the property in the car, the quantity 
thereof, to whom consigned, the rate charged, 
the earnings and the amount of advances made. 

The way bill passes from the agent making it 
into the hands of the conductor. Before it 
reaches its destination it has, in the majority of 
cases, been seen and handled by many people 
unknown to each other, and between whom 
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concert of action, for improper purposes, is ex- 
tremely difficult. Any one of these people may 
make a record of the bill and contents of the 
car for the information and use of the account- 
ing department. Thus a safeguard may be 
thrown around the business. The consciousness 
that it is so tends to prevent any effort to sup- 
press a bill. The risk is too great. Thus the 
good faith of the parties making and receiving a 
bill is in a measure assured. In no other way 
can a safeguard be attained. But the way bill 
or an equivalent must in each instance accom- 
pany the freight. This provision, so necessary to 
insure trustworthy accounting, is, however, habit- 
ually disregarded. Various excuses are given for 
the omission. The one most generally made is 
that there is not sufficient time in which to make 
a bill before the loaded car is hauled out of the 
yard and sent on its way. A way bill may, in 
the majority of cases, be made during the time 
the goods are being examined, weighed and 
loaded; each consignment may be billed as it is 
loaded. It is not necessary to wait until the car 
is full. The trouble is that the way bill, as a 
rule, is not commenced until the car is loaded. 
The work should progress item by item as the 
property is placed in the vehicle. To render this 
practicable, a shipping ticket may be required 
with 3ach consignment, upon which the ware- 
housemen may enter the weight of each class 
of goods as they are loaded. He may also 
enter thereon notations as to condition or other 
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particulars that affect the charge or the responsi- 
bility of the carrier. As soon as a consignment 
is loaded the shipping ticket can be handed to the 
billing clerk. Thus the loading and clerical work 
will progress hand in hand.* If some such simple 
method were observed, the excuse that a way bill 
cannot be sent forward with the car without 
delaying the shipment would not possess the 
great importance it now does. The reason, too 
often, that the way bill cannot go forward with 
the car, is not that there is insufficient time, but 
that it is not insisted upon or proper adminis- 
trative methods are not provided. The difficulty 
is exaggerated by the disposition to hold on to 
old forms. Among others the so-called tally 
book, in which consignments are entered as they 
are received at the. warehouse door, is retained. 
The check clerk keeps possession of this record 
until the car is loaded and it is not, consequently, 
accessible to the bill clerk until late. 

Formerly every way bill clerk was expected to 
familiarize himself with the classification and 
rates. He extended the charges at the same time 
that he made the entry on the bill. Now the 
clerk in charge of the loading of freight in many 
cases does the classifying and experts are em- 
ployed whose sole duty it is to enter the rates on 
the way bill. 

* Where shipping tickets are used they should be consecu- 
tively numbered, and after being used by the bill clerk should 
be collected and bound for preservation. They thus become a 
consecutive record, quite as valuable as the blotter. 

4 Vol. 9 
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It may be that the results sought to be achieved 
by the use of shipping tickets may be impractic- 
able in some cases or can be obtained more 
effectively in other ways. The form is not 
material; the object is everything. What is 
needed is some method whereby a properly num- 
bered bill or substitute therefor may be sent for- 
ward with the car without detention to the latter. 
There is no insurmountable obstacle in the way. 
It is simply a question of ways and means, and 
need not necessarily involve additional expense. 

One obstacle in the way of the simultaneous 
making of the way bill with the loading of the 
freight is the distance the bill clerk usually is 
from the car. The time lost in sending the books 
back and forth is too valuable to be wasted. This 
fault will be remedied as business increases and 
the necessity of rapid and harmonious action be- 
tween the different parts of the machine becomes 
necessary. The bill clerk and the tally clerk may 
be brought together and the work in all its parts 
carried forward simultaneously. 

Instances will arise where car loads, or even 
train loads, of freight will be delivered at one 
time by connecting lines, to be forwarded with- 
out reloading. In such cases no previous knowl- 
edge can exist in reference to the property, and 
no bill can, consequently, be prepared. To hold 
the goods until bills can be made would in many 
cases cause detention. Instances of this kind, 
while exceptional, will occur. The remedy will 
be to have the freight billed through by the 
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delivering company, or, by co-operation between 
the lines, adopt such form of transfer statements 
as will permit the company receiving the prop- 
erty to nse it as a way bill. The best way, how- 
ever, is to have the freight billed through. 

Under the most favorable circumstances there 
will be cases where it will not be practicable to 
send with the car a way bill of the usual form 
containing full particulars of the property and 
the charges thereon, without delaying the freight. 
For such cases a substitute should be provided. 
This substitute should, however, be a permanent 
record, easily identified, and should recite the 
particulars of the car it refers to. A blank of 
this kind is provided and fully described in 
another volume devoted to freight matters. It is 
at once simple and effective and is called a loaded 
car ticket. 

The methods I have suggested for meeting the 
difficulties connected with the billing of freight 
are, perhaps, not the best. Others more effective 
will very likely in course of time be devised. But 
they are practicable, and in the absence of some- 
thing better, afford a solution of a difficulty that 
impairs the system of railway accounts, and 
threatens the revenues of carriers. 

The one essential thing is that a regularly 
numbered way bill, or an effective substitute 
therefor, should be forwarded with each car. The 
way bill or substitute must be ready in time to 
prevent delay. It must be numbered and a per- 
manent record of it must be kept at the forward- 
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ing point. The practice of sending what is termed 
a memorandum way bill (i. e., a way bill that is 
not numbered and does not contain a description 
of the property and amount of charges) with the 
freight — the way bill following later by passen- 
ger train — should not be permitted under any 
circumstances. 

The return made by the conductor of the num- 
ber of each car in his train containing freight, 
and the record that he may make of its contents 
and of the way bill, or that may be made by any 
one of the many persons through whose hands 
the car passes en route, will serve, as already 
pointed out, to prevent the way bill being tam- 
pered with or suppressed. 

When a way bill reaches its destination, it 
should be at once entered on the proper records, 
and when the goods are delivered to the con- 
signee a receipt taken in the place provided 
therefor. Thus, a record of the way bill at the 
starting point, in the hands of the conductor, 
and at destination, with glimpses of it as it 
passes through the hands of yardmasters, trans- 
fer agents, clerks and others en route, is secured. 

The theory accepted and acted upon by many 
that the check of one agent upon another is suf- 
ficient, is absurd. The fact that only one way 
bill or ten way bills are reported by an agent, as 
received from a particular station, is not conclu- 
sive evidence that others have not been received 
unless proper measures have been taken to dem- 
onstrate the fact. The most important safeguard 
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that can be devised iii connection with the pres- 
ervation and return of the way bill is a statement 
from the conductor of the cars hauled in his 
train, and the way bills (or substitutes) accom- 
panying the same. This return, however, is not 
always practicable. It involves considerable ex- 
pense. But if not carried out in every instance, 
it may be enforced at infrequent periods. Or 
similar reports may be exacted from yard mas- 
ters, transfer agents and others as to cars pass- 
ing through their hands. These tests will serve 
to demonstrate whether way bills for freight are 
duly returned by agents or not, also whether the 
way bill contains a correct account of the prop- 
erty and the charges thereon.* 

In those cases where the way bill is forwarded 
apart from the freight (the car being accompa- 
nied by a loaded car ticket, as suggested) the 
former will, if sent by passenger train, often 
reach the receiving station ahead of the freight. 
This is an advantage. The receipt of the way 
bill before the goods will enable the agent to 
make the necessary receipts (freight bills) and 
records in anticipation, so that on the arrival of 
the property it can be delivered much earlier 
than would otherwise be possible. This gain 
in time and facility is of benefit, and, in some 

* In this connection it is proper to say that agents and 
other subordinate officials are not responsible for the condi- 
tion of affairs that permits the forwarding of a car without a 
way bill. As a rule, they use to the best advantage the im- 
plements that are provided them. If these implements are 
inadequate or defective, they are not to blame. 
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cases, a saving in expense to the carrier. It af- 
fords the receiving agent abundance of leisure 
in which to perform the clerical work incident to 
the receipt and delivery of freight, and in many 
cases at a time when he would otherwise be com- 
paratively idle. He can thus utilize his force to 
the best advantage. It is a matter of great im- 
portance at large towns where time is a con- 
sideration and facilities must be utilized to the 
utmost. ,At smaller places it is of less conse- 
quence. 

Where the practice is observed of writing the 
accounts ahead of the arrival of goods, especial 
care must be exercised in correcting apparent 
errors or omissions. In some cases agents are 
not allowed to act until the freight is received. 
This is wrong. Where bills are received ahead of 
freight they should anticipate its arrival in the 
manner described, and thus secure to the carrier 
and to consignees the benefits arising there- 
from. 

In order to prevent the suppression of way 
bills and otherwise verify the accuracy of returns 
traveling auditors should, as opportunity occurs, 
make careful record at intermediate points of 
way bills accompanying cars loaded with freight. 
Afterward these records should be compared with 
the returns made by agents. Such tests should 
also be made of loaded car tickets and other de- 
vices or substitutes for way bills. Full particu- 
lars should be given by traveling auditors, and 
if possible the contents of the car examined by 
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them for the purpose of ascertaining its charac- 
ter. The information they obtain should be at 
once communicated to the proper accounting offi- 
cer, to be by him compared with the returns of 
agents. Whenever expedient returns of cars pass- 
ing particular points may be similarly reported 
by local officials. These returns should show 
what the cars contain, where from, where to, 
date and number of way bill, and, in the caser of 
regular way bills, the amount of the charges; also 
whether the contents of the car apparently agree 
with the way bill. Reports of this kind may also 
be exacted at pleasure from conductors for prop- 
erty hauled in their trains. If returns of this 
kind are occasionally exacted, and afterward 
compared with those made by agents, it will 
serve to prevent suppression of accounts, or 
make known the fact in the event such practice 
is indulged in. However, the most thorough way 
is to exact returns from conductors of way bills 
and the contents of cars. Such returns, if com- 
pared at headquarters with those made by agents, 
will (if supplemented by reports from other em- 
ployes, who have access to the way bills) throw 
around the business a perfect safeguard. But this 
system is cumbersome and expensive, and the 
same results may, in a measure, be achieved if 
traveling auditors will exercise vigilance and tact 
in procuring information and the accounting 
officer skill afterward in applying it. The oppor- 
tunity afforded for acquiring information from 
freight conductors and others is very great. This 
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information may be supplemented by returns 
from agents or yardmen at transfer and other 
intermediate points. In this manner the same 
' results are, in a measure, achieved that would be 
accomplished by a continuous and elaborate sys- 
tem of returns from conductors of every way bill 
they handle. When practicable, however, the ac- 
counting officer should exact returns in reference 
to way bills from conductors. They should be sup- 
plemented by returns from employes at switching 
yards, junctions and transfer points. With such 
a system the suppression of a way bill will be 
practically impossible. 



When a way bill reaches its destination it 
should be carefully examined for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether it is right in all respects, 
especially as regards quantity, condition, classifi- 
cation, rate, charges and footings. This exami- 
nation must be intelligent and searching. Agents 
and their assistants in consequence of the com- 
plicated nature of the work, and the frequent 
changes that are made, are often lacking in 
knowledge of the rules of billing, the application 
of classifications, and the proper use of rates. In 
consequence of this it is necessary that traveling 
auditors should possess a practical as well as a 
theoretical knowledge of such matters, so that 
they may be able, so far as opportunity permits, 
to explain the classifications, tariffs, rates and 
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method, of handling business. But as it will be 
impossible for them to familiarize the agent with 
every detail, they must explain the matter gen- 
erally, so that he will know how to apply the 
rules and regulations governing business. The 
necessity of the agent studying the classifications 
and tariffs so as to be familiar with their minutest 
requirements must be insisted upon in every 
instance. Without such knowledge the interests 
of a company are constantly jeopardized. This 
fact is so well understood that it first suggested 
the practice of examining the classifications, 
rates, extensions and footings of way bills at the 
headquarters of railroad companies. To enable 
this examination to be made without delay, the 
official at headquarters requires the forwarding 
agent to send him by the first passenger train & 
duplicate of each way bill that he makes. Where 
a copying press is used a tissue impression of the 
bill is all that is required. Upon some roada 
duplicates are not asked, but the receiving agent, 
as soon as he has examined and recorded a way 
bill, sends it to headquarters, where the necessary 
investigation is made. Where the last named 
practice is observed, duplicates will perhaps be 
required in the case of way bills destined to points 
on other roads. Many companies do not pretend 
to make any examination at headquarters of way 
bills for freight. 

There are so many reasons why an examina- 
tion of way bills should be made at headquarters 
that it is not possible to enumerate them. In 
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the first place, classifications, tariffs and partic- 
ulars of billing are so complicated that much 
time and skill are required to instruct agents. 
The traveling auditor, whose visits at stations 
are few and far between, and necessarily short, 
cannot do more than outline the work. Techni- 
calities, upon which immense differences in earn- 
ings hinge, cannot be even hinted at. Moreover, 
new agents are all the time being installed, many 
of them lacking in practical experience; their 
knowledge of the peculiarities of the station to 
which they are appointed is meager and in all 
cases superficial. They are oftentimes not quali- 
fied to make a.way bill of the simplest descrip- 
tion. It is possible that a bill, if going to a 
station where there is an experienced agent, may 
be properly examined and corrected if wrong. 
But suppose that both the forwarding and re- 
ceiving agents are inexperienced. In such an 
•event the error would be overlooked and would 
thus, perhaps, form a precedent. It is only by 
examination at headquarters that mistakes of 
this kind can be remedied. Where examinations 
are thus made they compel the receiving agent to 
exercise constant vigilance in correcting errors, 
for the reason that undercharges not detected by 
him will be discovered by the examining officer 
and the receiving agent required to make the 
amount good. He is thus forced to be efficient. 
In the event examinations are not made, it is 
hardly to be supposed that undercharges will in 
every case be discovered and corrected by the 
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receiving agent; direct incentive will be wanting 
and much labor will be saved by neglect of duty. 
This neglect will never be known, as shippers 
will not report errors that inure to their advan- 
tage. On the other hand, we may be certain they 
will report those that operate against them. 

Examinations of way bills must be continuous, 
not only to keep agents advised, but that the 
examiner may himself be posted. The freight 
traffic of a railroad is like a thread that must be 
followed continuously if we would keep our- 
selves informed of its details and the countless 
changes that follow without a moment's cessa- 
tion from one year's eud to another. If the thread 
is lost or broken we can never feel certain that 
some necessary detail has not meanwhile been 
overlooked or forgotten. 

One useful purpose served by examination of 
way bills is to prevent errors in footings. To be 
sure, such errors might inure to the benefit of a 
company. But they may inure to the benefit of 
the agent. In the former case there would be 
a direct personal incentive to correct the mis- 
take; this incentive would be lacking in the lat- 
ter case. 

Neglect to examine way bills at headquarters 
multiplies greatly the number of overcharges to 
be refunded by vouchers or otherwise. These 
swell the work of the claim department and serve 
to harass shippers, who are naturally impatient 
of errors of this kind. A suggestive thing, too, is 
that for every overcharge a carrier is called upon 
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to refund he may be certain, according to the 
law of averages, that there has, in the case of 
other shipments, been an undercharge (involving 
a direct loss to him) that will never be corrected. 
Neglect of carriers to examine extensions of 
way bills at headquarters is based upon the 
theory that, in the event the person making the 
bill errs, the mistake will be discovered and cor- 
rected by the receiving agent; but if the latter is 
ignorant, incompetent or neglectful, the theory 
falls to the ground, and we may be certain, from 
the innumerable changes that are occurring, that 
this conjunction of circumstances will be of fre- 
quent occurrence. It presumes, moreover, that 
work will be voluntarily performed that may just 
as well be avoided. It also overlooks the fact 
that local officials are often inveigled into con- 
struing tariffs in the interests of shippers, to the 
detriment of the carrier, without their — the local 
officials — being conscious of the fact. In racing 
vernacular, it is the company against the field. 
Still other reasons might be given, if necessary, 
why carriers should examine the details of every 
way bill, with as little delay as possible. No pos- 
sible expense attending such labor can warrant 
its neglect for an instant. 



There are many services performed by railroad 
companies, in connection with the handling of 
traffic, that are not covered by the printed 
schedule of rates. These services are incidental 
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to the transportation of property, but not com- 
mon to it. When they occur, therefore, they 
constitute an instance, a special charge. These 
charges form what is termed " Miscellaneous col- 
lections." Many of them are wholly dependent 
upon the watchfulness and fidelity of the agent 
and his assistants. If • overlooked or knowingly 
omitted, the neglect will never, it is quite likely, 
come to the knowledge of the company. If, for 
instance, it is proper to exact a fee for switching 
a car, or a charge should be made for car service, 
trans-shipment, loading, unloading, cooperage, 
watering or other attention to live stock, and the 
same should be omitted, shippers escape payment 
of dues to which the company is rightfully en- 
titled without, in a majority of cases, the fact 
ever being known by the carrier. All of these 
charges are proper in their place, but wide dis- 
cretion or trust is unavoidably reposed in the 
agent. If he is watchful and conscientious they 
are enforced whenever circumstances permit. If 
he is inattentive or neglectful, the contrary is the 
case. The fact that this large discretion is per- 
mitted should stimulate him to exert himself to 
the utmost. If he is in doubt as to the propriety 
of making a charge, he should refer the matter to 
the proper officer. 

Every company loses more or less from neglect 
to enforce the collection of miscellaneous charges. 
Whether this loss is occasioned by neglect or 
otherwise, it is the duty of the traveling auditor 
to determine. Careful investigation should be 
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made by him to this end. It does not, perhaps, 
fall within the province of his office to determine 
arbitrarily when such charges are proper and 
when not, but it is his duty to note all seeming 
omissions and report the same to his superior 
officer for investigation. 

The enforcement of the charges and fees that 
come under the head of miscellaneous collections 
have always been looked upon with disfavor by 
the public. It may recognize them as abstractly 
right, but as wrong in practice. It seeks, there- 
fore, to evade them in every way. In conse- 
quence of this employes are subjected to unusual 
pressure, and in many cases may gain greatly in 
personal popularity by neglecting their duty. 
These facts must be remembered, and every 
effort made to strengthen their hands and build 
up their interest and zeal. 



One of the most difficult things in connection 
with railway accounts has been to devise a 
method that would enforce the collection of and 
accounting for charges for extra baggage, load- 
ing, unloading, storing, switching, car service and 
similar things. The practice of making extra 
baggage charges payable at destination, and 
many other devices, have this object in view. 
The introduction of unpaid and prepaid columns 
for miscellaneous charges in the freight way bill 
is designed to secure a better check on collections 
for loading, unloading, switching, car service, 
storage and kindred items incidental to the 
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transportation of freight and live stock. No par- 
ticular trouble has been experienced in securing 
faithful accounting for unpaid and prepaid 
freight charges. The reason is that the shipper 
or consignee holds a receipt for such items. It is 
the possession of these itemized receipts by the 
public (corresponding to the transaction as it 
appears on the way bill and in the accounts) 
that makes the accounting for such charges so 
simple and effective. The introduction of similar 
items on the way bill and in the attendant receipt 
(freight bill) is designed to secure the same check, 
to throw around these collections the same safe- 
guards. When there is a miscellaneous charge 
of any kind connected with a consignment of 
freight, the amount of such charge should also 
appear in the receipt. It must not be aggregated 
with other charges, but must be specific and 
clear. 

Many of the receipts given to shippers pass 
into the hands of the officers of the railroad com- 
pany in connection with the settlement of claims 
and for other purposes. When thus received the 
railroad company should immediately compare 
them, item by item, with the returns rendered 
for moneys collected by the agents signing the 
receipts. The likelihood that these evidences 
will pass into the possession of the railroad com- 
pany, and that the above comparisons will be 
instituted in all cases, will have the effect to 
secure faithful accounting where in some cases 
it could not be attained in any other way. 
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It has been the practice generally, in the past, 
to group all miscellaneous charges in one item 
in the receipt. Thus, if a charge of two dollars 
for switching charges was made and a dollar for 
demurrage, they were not specifically entered in 
the receipt. Sometimes no receipt at all has 
been given, or the charges for several cars have 
been aggregated, a receipt being given for the 
whole. These practices rendered it difficult to 
ascertain whether charges collected on particu- 
lar consignments were accounted for or not. If, 
however, collections are specified in detail on 
the receipt for the particular consignment they 
affect, and are embraced in the returns the same 
as carriage charges, it will be easy for the rail- 
road company (when the receipt comes into its 
possession) to ascertain whether the particular 
amount has been returned by the agent collect- 
ing it or not. When a receipt passes into the 
possession of a railroad company it should be 
compared with the returns, as already suggested, 
so as to verify the correctness of the latter. It 
is necessary that the importance of this, like 
other requirements surrounding the collection 
of railway revenue, should be rightly understood, 
and all needed devices for securing faithful ac- 
counting carefully observed. 



CHAPTER IV. 

i 

COLLECTIONS AND CREDITS AT STATI0N8. 

It was, at one time, the generally accepted 
rule that charges for freight should be paid on 
delivery of goods. The rule was inconvenient. 
Shippers did not have the money, or they had 
other uses for it, or they wished to avoid the 
labor such settlements involved. They there- 
fore, one and all, urged the carrier to allow them 
to pay their bills weekly, semi-monthly or 
monthly. The persistency of these demands 
and the practices of rival companies, real or im- 
agined, had the effect to undermine the custom 
of requiring charges to be paid on delivery of 
goods. The effect of this has been to increase 
enormously the working fund that a railrgad 
company must put into its business. The prac- 
tice, moreover, has had the effect to increase its 
bad debts. Such losses cannot be recouped. 
The practice is every way objectionable. The 
service is much simplified by cash payments. It 
is extremely desirable, therefore, that railroad 
companies should return to such practice. 
Where the custom of allowing credit is the out- 
growth of rivalry at competing points, effort 
should be made to reconcile the differences. 

6 Vol. 9 (66) 
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Where customers have been allowed time in 
settling their charges the withdrawal of the 
privilege will be esteemed a hardship, but it is 
certainly more proper that men should pay their 
individual debts as they accrue than to unload 
them in a mass on the owners of railroads. In 
the routine of business a list of uncollected 
freight bills is required to be made by agents 
when they render their accounts current. It is 
a necessary statement and invites the careful 
scrutiny of the company. It is valuable for 
many reasons. It shows in detail the persons 
who owe the sums that make up the aggregate 
of unpaid bills. It shows also exactly how much 
of this is made up of local earnings, how much 
of advances, and how long the bills have been 
running. In the last respect it evinces the meas- 
ure of capacity and zeal of the agent. Without 
a list of the uncollected freight bills it is impos- 
sible to determine one of the constituent ele- 
ments that go to make up the large balance that 
stands on the books of every railway company 
against agents. But with it and the station 
agent's account current the accuracy of the bal- 
ance can be fully demonstrated and its necessity 
determined. 

For a long time after the practice of permitting 
freight to pass out of the possession of the carrier 
without payment of charges had become estab- 
lished it was confined to competing points, and 
was much restricted even in such cases. The 
tendency, however, to enlarge the privilege has 
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been growing. Pressure upon the carrier for 
accommodation is universal aud persistent. If 
the agent cannot be influenced or cajoled appeal 
is made to his superior. No device is left un- 
tried. The stereotyped form of claim is that it is 
inconvenient to settle for each shipment. This 
is true. But every species of business involves 
more or less inconvenience. In many cases, how- 
ever, consignees depend upon the proceeds of 
sales of goods to pay the transportation charges 
thereon. It is here the difficulty mainly lies. 
They want the company to fill the dual office of 
carrier and banker. Where it is inconvenient to 
pay, or merchants have not sufficient storage, it 
is not unusual for them to ask permission to take 
such freight as they urgently need, leaving the 
balance as security, or until they can find room 
for it. This practice should not be permitted. 
It takes unwarranted advantage of .the carrier. 
It is, moreover, more than doubtful whether the 
property remaining in his hands can be held to 
secure payment of charges on goods delivered. 

The custom of extending credit for transporta- 
tion charges should not be encouraged. The car- 
rier not only loses the use of his earnings, but 
also loses the use of the advances he has made 
on the property. These latter amount to a very 
large percentage of his gross receipts, and in some 
instances greatly exceed his earnings. He is, 
moreover, subjected to the annoyance of keeping 
an open account where it is exceedingly incon- 
venient; and what is important, subjects himself 
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to great risk of loss. Every railroad company, it 
is probable, is embarrassed by the practice of ex- 
tending credit, but acts hesitatingly or not at all 
in applying a remedy, lest its rivals should thereby 
gain advantage. The perpetuation of the prac- 
tice is based mainly on the mistrust that carriers 
have of each other. It is the duty, and a very 
important one, of traveling auditors and others, 
to ameliorate these conditions whenever possible, 
not only by individual effort with local agents, 
but by co-operative effort with the officers and 
agents of other companies. 



The impulsive and overzealous agent allows 
credit unnecessarily in order to increase the pop- 
ularity of his company; the incompetent does it 
because of ignorance, indolence or indifference; 
the unfaithful for personal reasons; the conserv- 
ative only to meet actual requirements of busi- 
ness. Whatever the reason may be, patrons 
acquiesce, not that they are always benefited by 
the concession, for they are not, but the mere - 
fact of its being granted affords gratification. If . 
there is one thing more noticeable than another 
in the lives of corporations it is the desire of in- ,. 
dividuals to secure some concession or privilege ) 
not generally extended to their fellows. They 
seem to feel that it is necessary to demonstrate 
their status or superior capability. The combat- 
ive man is averse to every regulation, however 
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proper or necessary, simply because it is a regu- 
lation. Its existence irritates him as red cloth 
does a vicious bull. 

It is essential in giving an order in regard to 
the collection of freight charges that all the con- 
ditions incident to a traffic should be understood. 
The necessities of business and the effect upon 
the company are alone to be considered. If the 
latter is benefited by allowing credit, well and 
good; if otherwise, the practice should not be 
permitted. There cannot be any negative ground. 
Either the company is benefited or it is not. 

As already stated, extending credit increases 
the risk and deprives the carrier temporarily of 
the use of his money. These conditions in them- 
selves should be sufficient to prevent the practice 
where there are not good reasons for it. 

As a rule it is a good plan, and one to be gen- 
erally ob erved, that credit shall not be extended 
without consultation with the proper officer. But 
as the conditions of business are always chang- 
ing, it is not possible for an officer to decide a 
question of this kind, except for the moment. 
Hence the general principles that govern should 
be well understood and followed. 

Wherever doubt exists as to the propriety of 
delivering freight without collecting charges, a 
special report should be made by traveling audi- 
tors and agents to the proper officer, so that he 
may examine into the merits of the case. 

It may be generally accepted as true that 
where good business usage prevails credit will 
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not be allowed for freight or other charges ex- 
cept to meet the action of competitors. The 
peculiar nature of a business or its isolation may 
make it necessary. But such instances will be 
exceptions. In cases where merchants settle in 
bulk daily for charges due from them, such ac- 
commodations cannot be called credits. Daily 
payments are, to all intents and purposes, cash 
payments. 

Where credits are allowed, frequent reports of 
the facts attending each case should be made to 
the financial officer of the company, so that by 
constant reviews risks may be minimized and the 
custom restricted within the narrowest limits. 

When the conditions of business require that 
credit shall be granted, diligence should be exer- 
cised in collecting at the time agreed upon. In 
extending credit, wise discrimination must be 
exercised. It is purely a matter of business. Its 
object is to create and to facilitate traffic. It is 
not desirable that credit should be extended to 
unfit persons. Reasonable risks, the natural risks 
of business, may be assumed — where such risks 
cannot be evaded — but good judgment should be 
exercised at all times. The practice of giving 
credit, like every other practice, quickly assumes, 
to the officer of the carrier as well as the patron, 
the guise of necessity, while it may be only a 
weakness on the part of the former. Credit, like 
every other favor that comes from a carrier, soon 
ceases to be regarded as such, and is quickly 
looked upon as a right. A patron who is allowed 
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a week or month in which to pay his bills will be 
quite likely at the end of the specified time to 
ask, as a favor, for further time, the original con- 
cession being looked upon as a right. The ex- 
tending of credit does not, in the majority of 
cases, insure prompt payment at the expiration 
of the time agreed upon. However, additional 
time should never be allowed except under spe- 
cial advisement. The line must be drawn some- 
where, otherwise the credit system will soon 
absorb everything the carrier has. When losses 
threaten a carrier through the granting of credit, 
or otherwise, action should be instant and effect- 
ive. In the collection of doubtful debts, the man 
who acts promptly and vigorously succeeds, 
while his more dilatory brother is left in the 
lurch.* 

In order to break up the practice of granting 
unnecessary credits, it is necessary to harmonize 
the interests of competitive carriers. This can 
only be done by their acting in common; by their 
having a common collector at competitive points. 
Thus, at Cincinnati, where so many railroads 
center and where so many interests conflict, 
economy would be secured, risk avoided and 
promptness attained by establishing a common 
collecting agency, paid for by all the companies 
interested and acting under their orders. The 
agency may be incorporated in order to make it 
effective and limit the risks and responsibilities 

♦Specific rules governing the collection of freight charges 
will be found in another volume. 
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of members. Such an agency would simplify 
matters very. much and restrict credits to the 
minimum. Thus, the manager would be in a 
position, in the event the standing of a shipper 
was doubtful, to apply such remedies as might be 
necessary, without loss or the disarrangement of 
the traffic of any company. He would be able 
to cut down credits to the minimum without 
injury to the business of particular carriers, as he 
could and would prevent shippers playing off one 
company against another. Moreover, a common 
collecting agency would be a convenience to the 
patrons of railroads, as they would be able to pay 
their bills in gross to one collector instead of 
being harassed by the visits of many. Methods 
of accounting could be adopted in connection 
with the collecting agency that would render the 
risks attendant upon the handling of large collec- 
tions much less than under any other system. 
Collections should be turned over to the com- 
panies to whom they belonged daily. Also a 
list of the uncollected bills, so that each com- 
pany might keep its affairs checked up. The 
collecting agency might also be made to facilitate 
settlement of local accounts between railroads. 
Concentration would save carriers expense. 
Where a collector for each railroad now visits 
shippers for the purpose of collecting bills, one 
visit for all would suffice. 

The collecting agency should be managed by 
a board of directors, consisting of a representa- 
tive of each company. It should have a president. 
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secretary and treasurer. It should be under the 
immediate charge of a manager. He should be 
responsible to the board of directors. 

The relations of the manager and his employes 
should be of a strictly confidential nature. They 
would sustain to each company the same rela- 
tions that local agencies now sustain. The power 
accorded the manager (in the interests of the 
railroads) would be such as to enable him to ac- 
complish, without effort, objects of advantage to 
the roads that they could never hope to achieve 
singly. His knowledge of the situation and the 
fact that he represented the railroads collect- 
ively as well as singly, would make it impossible 
for shippers to deceive him or take unfair advan- 
tage of the companies he represented. 

Descending to details in regard to the collect- 
ing agency, the duties of the officers connected 
therewith may be briefly summarized, as follows: 
The president, secretary and treasurer should 
perform the executive offices required by law 
and the conveniences of corporate existence, 
such as calling meetings, presiding thereat, pre- 
serving the records and lists of members, caring 
for the money of the corporation, and so on. The 
chief duty of the agency would devolve on the 
manager or chief collector. Appointed by all 
the railroads, he would have general charge. 
Clerks and assistants would be appointed by him. 
All matters connected with the business of the 
various companies handled by the agency would 
be entirely confidential. It would be the duty of 
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the manager to collect all bills sent to him by 
the various members of the agency, and to pay 
over to such members daily the balances due 
them, rendering, besides, such statements of their 
afEairs as might be required. All bills for ex- 
penses would be approved by the manager and 
apportioned to the various companies interested 
in the agency, but he would not be empowered 
to incur any obligation not specifically author- 
ized by the board of directors. The manager 
and his assistants would be required to give 
proper bonds for the faithful performance of 
duty. 

The cost of such an agency as this could not be 
as much as the aggregate cost of making collec- 
tions where the work is performed by each com- 
pany separately. Not only may expenses be 
lessened by an agency such as I have described, 
but many of the embarrassments, complications 
and unnecessary losses that enter into the strife 
of carriers at common points may be ameliorated 
or entirely done away with. 



CHAPTER V. 

STATION WORK — DELIVERY OF PROPERTY.* 

To prevent the warehouses of a company from 
becoming blocked with freight and the accumu- 
lation, in consequence thereof, of large sums of 
unpaid charges, agents are required to exercise 
the utmost tact and decision in inducing patrons 
to remove property promptly upon its arrival. 

In order to escape responsibility as warehouse- 
men (after the expiration of the time for which 
carriers are legally bound to care for property), 
it is necessary, in some cases, that consignees 
should be notified of the arrival of their goods. 
In order to secure prompt removal of property 
and payment of charges thereon, something more 
than a perfunctory service is required of the 
agent. Wherever necessary he must interview 
shippers and by personal effort secure the object 
sought. The superior worth of experienced and 
capable agents over inexperienced and unfit men 
is especially noticeable in the resources they dis- 
play in securing the prompt and hearty co-opera- 
tion of the community in their efforts to facilitate 
the easy and rapid discharge of business. In one 

•Specific rules governing the delivery of property by 
agents will be found in another volume. 

(75) 
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case everybody willingly helps, in the other case 
obstructions arise in every quarter. 

Agents should be carefully schooled in regard 
to the necessities and possibilities of their office 
in this direction. In many cases important sug- 
gestions can be made. If the agent, in conse- 
quence of his youth, inexperience or habits of 
service, is lacking in tact and politeness, the fact 
should be pointed out to him. These qualities 
are especially valuable in the servants of corpo- 
rations. Without them it is impossible to secure 
the active co-operation of the community so nec- 
essary to facilitate business. If an agent has 
urbanity, tact and firmness, the patrons will 
cheerfully comply with the regulations that he 
may point out to them to be necessary. If he 
does not possess these qualities they will be in- 
different, if not actively hostile. In order to 
secure the prompt delivery of freight and the col- 
lection of charges thereon, and otherwise facil- 
itate business, it is of the utmost importance 
that agents should possess and cultivate habits 
of kindness and good breeding, without which 
they cannot become favorites in the community 
in which they live. 



CHAPTER VI. 

STATION ACCOUNTS AND AUDITING. 

Where credit is extended at a station or freight 
is delivered without payment of cash at the time, 
the work of traveling auditors is rendered more 
difficult. In such cases it is necessary that they 
should compare the amounts due with the 
debtor's books. In no other way can the amounts 
be properly authenticated. Patrons may know 
and may admit that they owe the agent, but it is 
only by comparing the bills with their books 
item by item that such statements can be ac- 
cepted unqualifiedly. Where there is any reason 
to suppose that an amount claimed to be uncol- 
lected is not so, the examiner should visit the 
so-called debtor alone. In other cases he may be 
accompanied by the agent. Instances .will arise 
where there is an understanding between ship- 
pers and agents that the former will accept and 
make good any amount the latter may claim to 
be due from them, so as to tide over the examina- 
tion of auditors, the amount to be refunded after- 
ward. Such cases of collusion are rare, but their 
occurrence teaches the necessity of caution. 

In all cases tact must be observed by traveling 
auditors in their examinations so as not to com- 
promise unnecessarily the character of the agent. 

(77) 
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It is not only important that he should have the 
confidence of the carrier, but that the public 
should believe that he has. There is nothing in 
the periodical examinations of auditors that need 
disturb this belief in the case of trustworthy 
employes if discretion is exercised. 

When there are uncollected bills outstanding 
at the time of examination, it is desirable that 
the traveling auditor should collect the same if 
possible. If anything is wrong, this will be likely 
to elicit the fact. If there should be good reason 
to suppose that conspiracy exists between a ship- 
per and an agent, by which the former is to make 
good temporarily the amount due from the latter, 
the agent should be relieved. The shipper will, 
in such cases, hardly care to advance money and 
take the chances of collecting it back from a per- 
son out of employment and no longer able to 
accommodate him in return. Where collusion 
between agent and shipper exists, the shipper 
does not usually suppose he is furthering the 
agent in any criminal act. It is represented to 
him that it is an accommodation, simply, to re- 
lieve the agent from a long and tedious examina- 
tion. On this ground he consents to advance 
temporarily the sum needed. Great circumspec- 
tion must be exercised by auditors. To relieve 
an agent unjustly or unnecessarily is to greatly 
injure him, and is, therefore, to be carefully 
avoided. 

Not only must the traveling auditor verify cur- 
rent uncollected bills, but the list of uncollected 
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bills embraced in the last account current of 
the agent must also be investigated and verified. 
The accuracy of amounts due at the time of the 
investigation may be determined by comparing 
the uncollected bills with the freight on hand, in 
the case of property undelivered, and by com- 
paring the freight bills with the books of shippers 
in other cases. 

While making inquiries of shippers in regard 
to current items it will be possible, in a measure, 
to verify the authenticity of sums that were 
claimed to be due from them at the time of 
making the last balance sheet. But it will not 
be advisable to acquire information in this way 
in regard to uncollected charges shown in the 
last account current when such inquiries will 
excite comment. 

Leaving out of the question this manner of 
testing the accuracy of uncollected charges, as 
returned in the last balance sheet, the return in 
question may be verified, first, by comparing it 
with the freight still on hand, and second, by 
comparing the items paid since the account was 
rendered with the cash book and freight received 
book, thus fixing the date of payment, and acquir- 
ing such other particulars as the records afford. 

The uncollected freight account affords one of 
the most convenient places in which to hide de- 
ficiencies that exist in the cash accounts, and for 
this reason every opportunity should be taken 
advantage of to verify the accuracy of the 
items of which it is constituted. Whenever it is 
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necessary to refer to patrons of the company for 
information in regard to the accounts or for re- 
ceipts or other papers, it should be done by the 
agent upon the ground that such information is 
necessary to verify his books. In visiting the 
patrons of the company for this purpose, the 
traveling auditor will accompany him, but should 
act impassively except in those cases where it 
may be necessary for him personally to interro- 
gate parties or take other action. 



In examining the accounts of a station the list 
of uncollected charges on freight not yet deliv- 
ered must be carefully examined with the view 
of ascertaining whether or not due diligence is 
exercised by the agent in making collections. 

The date of arrival of undelivered freight 
should be noticed, and if the time within which 
the company is legally bound to hold the prop- 
erty has expired the traveling auditor should 
visit consignees with the agent, and if possible 
secure delivery of goods and collection of charges. 
If the charges have already been paid, this inves- 
tigation will elicit the fact. 

Neglect to notify consignees of the arrival of 
freight will be found to be in some instances the 
occasion of failure to remove goods and pay 
charges. When this is the case the fact must be 
noted and the fault corrected. As the railway 
system enlarges and business increases, negli- 
gence of this kind becomes more and more 
embarrassing, not only occasioning the carrying 
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of large balances, but involving unnecessary 
claims for loss or damage to property. Hence 
the necessity that agents should act energetically 
iu securing the prompt removal of goods. 

It is the disposition of consignees, in many 
cases, to allow freight to remain in possession of 
the carrier as long as possible. They thus avoid 
the inconvenience of storing and also escape 
payment of charges. These are inevitable con- 
ditions of business, and however objectionable, 
will be found at every station. Their avoidance 
or modification requires tact and firmness on the 
part of agents, as I have shown. The station 
houses of railroads are not adapted for storage 
purposes. They are too small and too much 
exposed to fire and the depredations of thieves. 
They are intended merely as clearing houses for 
examining, weighing and transferring property 
back and forth between carrier and patron. 

Where due diligence is not exercised in taking 
freight away, it is the practice in Europe to charge 
for storage; there this custom, which is both wise 
and salutary, is rigidly enforced. However, the 
general belief of the public in the United States, 
that the rate for carriage covers every species of 
service, including storage, makes it difficult to 
enforce a distinct charge for the latter accom- 
modation. It is, however, the only alternative 
where consignees do not exercise due diligence. 



Itemized receipts for all moneys received, save 
for passage tickets, should be given by the recip- 

6 Vol.9 
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ient in every instance, whether asked for or not. 
The practice is in accordance with good business 
usage. The possession of a receipt is necessary 
to protect the payee, not only as against the pos- 
sibility of being called upon a second time, but 
to enable him, at his leisure, to scrutinize the 
items or charges made in connection with the 
service performed. Thus, if there is any error 
in the amount of local charges, advances, fees for 
loading, unloading, storage, dockage, switching, 
car service, cooperage, feeding, watering, care, 
etc., he will have in his possession the informa- 
tion necessary to enable him to discover the 
error, and by forwarding the receipt to the 
proper officer of the company, with an explana- 
tion of the facts, secure redress. 

It is of very great importance that the rule 
requiring receipts to be given should be carried 
out in good faith, and practices of a company's 
agents, in this respect, should be scrutinized 
with the utmost watchfulness. 

The possession of receipts by the public for 
moneys paid by it is of great value to the car- 
rier as it serves, with other devices that are en- 
forced, to protect him (partially if not absolutely) 
against suppression or falsification of accounts. 
In the innumerable differences that arise be- 
tween the carrier and the public, and the claims 
made upon the former by the latter, the receipt 
is the evidence required by the company that the 
charge has been paid as stated. Every receipt 
given is liable, at any moment, to pass into the 
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hands of the carrier, and as it is the duty of offi- 
cers to compare the receipts coming into their 
possession with the returns made by the agent 
who originally collected the money, errors or 
omissions in the accounts of such agent will 
thus be instantly discovered. This practice has 
a most salutary effect and serves a threefold 
purpose: it strengthens and supports the em- 
ploye (as every valuable safeguard does), guards 
the public, and protects the carrier, in a meas- 
ure, against unfaithful servants. 

The protection afforded the carrier by the re- 
ceipts in the hands of the public for each specific 
payment first suggested the application of a sim- 
ilar rule to the collection of cash fares by con- 
ductors. Thus, duplicate blanks, consecutively 
numbered and bound in book form, have been 
provided for the use of conductors; in these 
blanks they insert the date and amount col- 
lected, and the points from and to which the 
passenger has paid fare. The labor requires but 
an instant. The original is torn out and given 
to the passenger, and the duplicate left in the 
book. At the end of the trip the latter serves 
the conductor as a memorandum for making up 
his return of cash fares collected. It is afterward 
forwarded to the proper officer, who, when he 
has compared it wit 1 ! the conductor's return, 
files it away for subsequent verification with the 
original receipt, should the latter ever come into 
his possession. The forms are very ingeniously 
contrived so as to save labor, and yet afford 
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sufficient information to make them a valuable 
memorandum for the conductor's use in writing 
up his return, as well as an auxiliary to the 
•company in its methods for securing accuracy in 
accounting. 

Receipts should be delivered the payee at the 
time the money is collected. 

In the case of freight a bill should be made as 
soon as the property has been received and com- 
pared with the way bill and the correctness of 
the latter assured. But it should not be dated or 
signed until paid.* Until so dated and signed it 
is merely a memorandum, and enables the agent 
or examiner to determine at a glance the amount 
of uncollected freight charges. When paid, how- 
ever, the date of payment should be inserted and 
the receipt signed. 

All receipts should be signed with pen and ink 
by the agent, cashier or other authorized person 
•at the time the account is paid. Afterward the 
receipt should be stamped with the station stamp, 
in which is specified the date, name of station 
and name of road. Stamp signatures should not 
be used in acknowledging the receipt of money. 
The blanks used for receipts provide (or should 
provide) for entering separately the various classes 
of charges that arise in connection with the car- 
riage or handling of goods. These items should 

♦The M freight bill " is an itemized statement of the oharges 
due the carrier for his services and is rendered to the consignee; 
it is analogous to the invoice for goods sold given to his cus- 
tomer by a merchant. When the oharges are paid the agent 
receipts the freight bill and delivers it to the consignee. 
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be written separately in order as they occur and 
for the exact amounts as shown on the way bill. 
It is sometimes the custom to enter amounts for 
even sums so as to facilitate making change. 
This practice is wrong, and should not be in- 
dulged in. It prevents accuracy in accounting, 
and renders it impossible for the agent to verify 
the correctness of his cash account, and is, more- 
over, liable to develop abuses not necessary to- 
mention here. 

Whenever payments are made by a carrier for 
overcharges, rebates, losses, damages or other 
purposes on account of property, the amount 
thus paid should be plainly written across the 
face of the receipted freight bill before the latter 
is returned to the claimant. The bill thus be- 
comes a complete history of the transaction, and 
the notation across its face serves to prevent 
duplication of claims, as the production of the 
receipt is, or should be, in every instance a pre- 
requisite. 



Systems of railway accounting must be scien- 
tific. Methods require to be carefully considered 
and necessary safeguards provided. A system 
must be such as to render it easy to do right and 
difficult to do wrong. It must, among other 
things, provide for the careful use and husband- 
ing of forms in the hands of agents and others, 
particularly those connected with the receipting 
for money. In order to effect this, blank receipts 
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should, when practicable, be bound in book form 
and numbered consecutively by the printer. It 
will thus be impossible for anyone to use a re- 
ceipt without leaving a blank space to be ac- 
counted for. 

In the system of accounting that I invented 
several years ago it is contemplated, among other 
things, that receipts shall be thus numbered and 
bound and that a record shall alternate with each 
receipt, so that by placing a carbon between the 
receipt and the record the filling out of the 
former fills up the latter. All this is done at one 
writing. In some cases as many as five entirely 
different forms are thus filled up at one writing 
by the use of carbons.* 

It is one of the duties of inspectors and travel- 
ing auditors to see that receipts are properly 
used and records duly made in conformity with 
collections; that there are no blank receipts scat- 
tered about an office that may be used without 
record of the fact being retained; that agents 
and others use the blank receipts embraced in 
the various records in the order in which they 
are numbered, and that all the receipts contained 
in a book, or block, are used before the record is 
filed away. Should it happen that any blank 

♦The method of accounting referred to is known as the 
"Multiplex System/' I some time ago disposed of it to the 
American Accounting Company, of Chicago, who, taking up 
the patents and coyprights transferred to them, have gone on 
and added thereto. The system of accounting is referred to 
more particularly and at length in another volume. 
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receipts remain unused when records are filed 
away, such receipts should be formally canceled. 



Advances on property should never be made 
by agents, except in authorized cases and in the 
manner prescribed. The law gives carriers no 
lien for amounts advanced by them on prop- 
erty, unless such amounts are for transportation 
charges or for services or expenses incident 
thereto. Loans made on goods will not hold as 
a lien, and in order to enforce the same in the 
event of dispute it is necessary for the carrier to 
prove who the owner of the goods is and get 
judgment against him for the amount. He can- 
not hold the goods against a prior judgment. 

It is a well understood general rule that agents 
shall not make advances except to cover trans- 
portation services and expenses related thereto. 
In this connection it is also a well understood 
rule that advances shall not be made on perish- 
able goods or property that the carrier cannot, if 
necessary, dispose of for the amount of his charges 
and advances. Exception to this rule is some- 
times made where the amount is guaranteed. 

Advances on property, even for transportation 
purposes, should be reasonable in amount, should 
conform to the value of the goods, and should not 
be in excess, proportionately, of the revenue 
derived by the carrier for his services. He re- 
ceives no compensation for such advances, save 
the carriage of the goods, for which latter he 
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performs a bona fide service, equal in value to the 
amount paid him therefor. He is bound, there- 
fore, to protect himself against loss from advances 
or from the payment of excessive amounts, even 
where the repayment is assured, as the advances 
which he makes lock up money which he needs 
in his business, and which is worth to him an 
average rate of interest equal to or in excess of 
that which he pays on his funded debt. 

This may be considered an extreme way to 
look at it, but as the interest and expenses on 
advances and the losses connected therewith are 
sometimes greater than the profit derived by 
him from his business, the propriety of his ex- 
ercising circumspection is apparent* 

The greater the amount of accumulated ad- 
vances and local charges on a shipment, the 
greater likelihood there is that payment at des- 
tination will be refused or delayed. This is a 
reason, and a very important one, for discourag- 
ing unnecessary or excessive transactions of the 
kind described. The carrier not only loses the 
use of his money, but his cars and warehouses 
become blocked with accumulated property. 
What is said here applies quite as forcibly to 
advances on baggage.* 

* I have always thought that a general lav permitting a car- 
rier to make slight advances on the baggage of a passenger 
would be a great convenience in many instances to travelers, 
and if a slight fee was exacted for the accommodation it might 
be made a source of revenue to the carrier, but in the absence 
of law legalizing such advances and making them a first lien 
on the property, they cannot safely or properly be made. 
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In the operations of business it sometimes be- 
comes necessary to make advances for other than 
transportation purposes. This is the case in re* 
gard to agricultural implements and property 
occupying 'kindred relation to the public and 
the carrier. Such advances, however, cannot be 
made except under specific instructions, and not 
then unless suitable guarantees are offered that 
the carrier shall not suffer loss. Regulations 
governing matters of this kind are usually ex- 
pressed in the tariffs, in accordance with the laws. 
and the customs and requirements of business. 
The tariff with its attendant rules and regulations 
should be carefully studied and observed. The 
necessity for exercising caution is apparent; and 
while it is perhaps true that the carrier cannot re- 
fuse to make legitimate advances on property so 
long as the goods afford adequate security, still, 
within well defined limits his discretion is ample 
and should be exercised. The suggestions made 
here are not intended to supplant any regulation, 
but to be supplementary thereto. They are 
intended to explain some of the principles of 
business, more particularly those affecting the 
collection and handling of money. 



Bills of lading are only given at authorized 
stations and in accordance with prescribed forms. 
Great importance is attached to their use. Agents 
should be instructed particularly in regard to the 
duties, obligations and risks of the carrier in such 
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cases. Bills of lading are the drafts of the rail- 
road company, which it agrees to honor by deliv- 
ering the property called for to the proper person 
upon presentation of the instrument at a speci- 
fied place. Bills of lading often pass through the 
hands of a number of people, the ownership of 
the property changing conformably thereto, and 
in order to protect himself against the possibility 
of delivering to the wrong person, every techni- 
cality must be scrupulously observed by the car- 
rier. 

All these things are well understood by busi- 
ness men whose duties require them to handle 
property; but as many railway agents have little 
occasion or facility for acquiring information in 
regard to the rights and duties of carriers in this 
respect prior to their appointment, and do not 
often have occasion to exercise the knowledge as 
agents, it is the duty of traveling auditors to 
keep them informed in regard to the require- 
ments of this phase of the service; to see that 
the issuance of bills of lading is in accordance 
with legal requirements and the instructions of 
the proper officers.* 



It is the duty of agents and others to take re- 
ceipts for moneys paid by them as well as to give 
receipts for moneys paid to them. 

♦Specific rules governing the making and issuance of bills 
of lading will be found in another volume devoted to freight 
matters. 
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Receipts of this kind are necessary to protect 
the agent and the company. If not taken, he 
may be called upon a second time by the person 
to whom the money is paid. Their possession, 
moreover, enables him to verify, in a measure, 
the accuracy of amounts claimed to have been 
paid by him. This is of vital importance in cor- 
porate accounting. The custom of exacting 
receipts serves, moreover, to prevent petty ir- 
regularities. No credit should be allowed where 
the claimant does not hold a receipt, and then 
only for the amount called for by it. In this 
way fictitious sums or additions to actual pay- 
ments is rendered impossible, if proper measures 
are taken to verify the authenticity of the re- 
ceipts.* 

In the examination of stations the amount of 
advanced charges for which credit is claimed 
must be carefully scrutinized. In the case of 
money actually disbursed, receipts should be on 
file for the amount. These receipts should be 
compared with the amounts claimed. 

This comparison will serve the purpose of veri- 
fying the amount, but is not, for obvious reasons, 
conclusive. A statement of the amount claimed 
to have been advanced on each way bill must be 
sent to the accounting officer, to be by him com- 
pared with the way bill for the property. In 

♦Specific rules governing signing receipts, making indorse- 
ments, etc., will be found in another volume devoted to such 
matters. 
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this manner any discrepancy between the 
amount claimed and the amount actually billed 
will be discovered. If anything wrong is discov- 
ered by the accounting officer, the fact should be 
at once communicated to the traveling auditor, . 
so that the latter may take such action as the 
case requires. For similar reasons it would be 
well if all statements sent to the various traffic 
auditors by traveling auditors should, when veri- 
fied, be returned to the latter with proper nota- 
tions thereon. 

For obvious reasons, it is apparent that a 
comparison of an amount claimed to have been 
advanced with the amount inserted in the way 
bill is not conclusive. The fact is corroborative, 
however. All that is needed to complete the 
chain of evidence is to establish the authenticity 
of the receipt and the bona fides of the transac- 
tion, which can be done, in the majority of 
instances, without exciting attention or com- 
ment by reference to the shipper. 

In order to facilitate the collection of freight 
and other charges accruing at particular stations 
but payable at other stations, the practice exists, 
as already described, of permitting the agent 
where the charge accrues to waybill it as 
advanced charges to the station where it is pay- 
able. The way bill may be called a collection 
way bill. It is not different from other way 
bills, only instead of covering property it covers 
money to be collected; the amount is inserted in 
the advanced charge column. By this process 
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the billing agent gets credit, while the agent to 
whom the amount is billed is debited. This lat- 
ter agent collects the amount and remits it to 
headquarters to his own credit. The practice 
should not be abused. It is permissible only in 
those cases where an amount is charged to the 
agent of a particular station and is payable at 
some other station. Its existence, however, neces- 
sitates especial care in the examination of agents' 
accounts to see that the practice is restricted 
and that it is not used to further dishonest or 
fraudulent purposes. It is the duty of the trav- 
eling auditor to see that amounts billed forward 
as above to other stations have actually been 
charged to the agent making the way bill. Under 
no other circumstance is the practice necessary 
or proper. 



The nature of the business of carriers, the re- 
sponsibilities attending the same, the intimate 
relations carriers sustain to the community, and 
the fact that they may at any moment be called 
upon to explain any one of innumerable trans- 
actions, demonstrate their good faith, disprove 
exaggerated or fictitious claims, or settle just 
ones, render it necessary that they should pre- 
serve a history of each transaction connected 
with the transportation of property. In the bag- 
gage department the surrender of the check and 
the removal of the goods is an acknowledgment 
of the receipt of the property in good order. The 
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extent of the business in this branch of the serv- 
ice and the necessity of conducting it with the 
utmost celerity has prevented the multiplication 
of blanks or the signing of formal receipts. The 
extent of the freight business, its peculiar nature 
and the risks that attend it, in consequence of 
the rude facilities available, make it necessary to 
preserve a record of each article and consign- 
ment from the moment it reaches the forward- 
ing" station until it is delivered to the consignee 
at its destination. This necessity has called into 
existence many forms of books and blanks, some 
simple, others complicated, all of them, however, 
adapted to the peculiar purpose they serve. It 
is not the intention to refer here particularly to 
all of these, but only to the forms used in con- 
nection with the delivery of property by carriers. 
Three kinds of books are in more or less general 
use at delivery stations. One is a complete rec- 
ord of the way bill with, its attendant marks and 
notations; another a receipt book acknowledging 
delivery of the property; another not only re- 
cords the particulars of the way bill but also 
contains on its margin, opposite the consignment, 
the receipt of the consignee. 

The first two books are used at large stations 
where it is inconvenient to consolidate the infor- 
mation; the last named at smaller stations. It 
embodies the information contained in the other 
two books. 

In consequence of the disposition of people to 
pry into the affairs of their neighbors, special 
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forms have been found necessary in some cases. 
While the whole world claims the right to know 
what every railway company is doing, and what 
it charges therefor, the relations of carrier and 
shipper are, or should be, confidential. The 
former cannot divulge either the nature or extent 
of the latter's business without a breach of con- 
fidence. For this reason access to his books is 
refused to the public. But in some instances 
consignees will take advantage of the simple 
duty of receipting for their freight to observe 
what their neighbors are doing. Thus the lynx- 
eyed grocer on the corner, while signing the re- 
ceipt book, runs his eye inquiringly over the 
consignments made to his brother grocer doing 
business in the middle of the block; notes what 
he got, the rate he paid, and other particulars of 
a like interesting and confidential nature. If 
time were given him he would linger over the 
record until all its contents had been stored away 
in his capacious memory. This information he 
uses in harassing his competitor or the carrier. 

To obviate this disposition of patrons to pry 
into matters that do not concern them, it is nec- 
essary at many places to adopt a substitute for 
the receipt book. This substitute is simply a 
blank or book wherein each consignment occu- 
pies a page by itself. Under this arrangement 
the shipper can scrutinize his own consignment 
at his leisure, but can catch no glimpse or hint of 
the consignment of his brother; these substitutes 
may be called special receipts. 
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Every way bill immediately on its arrival is 
entered in one or the other of the freight record 
books. The record is valuable on several ac- 
counts. It obviates inconvenience in the event a 
way bill is lost. It also makes it more difficult 
to suppress a bill. The footings of the freight 
book are entered day by day and carried forward, 
so that when the returns are made the footings 
confirm or disprove their accuracy. 

Receipts should be taken in ink, at time of 
delivery of property, and should be made by the 
consignee or upon his order. 

Station records and receipts require to be suffi- 
ciently full to protect a company in the event of 
disputes in regard to identity, condition or deliv- 
ery of property. 

As intimated elsewhere, comparison of the 
freight received and receipt records with the cash 
book enables the traveling auditor to tell 
whether cash is accounted for at the time it is 
collected or not. A comparison of the freight 
received and receipt records with the returns of 
agents also serves, in a measure, as suggested else- 
where, to verify the latter. By comparing each 
consignment of freight, as receipted for on the 
freight record or delivery book, with the way 
bill, and the latter with the returns rendered to 
headquarters, suppression of an account becomes 
difficult if not impossible. This fact being un- 
derstood, the importance of each bill being 
entered upon the proper freight book or books 
immediately upon arrival becomes apparent. 
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Finally, the patrons of a company should be 
taught that it exacts and issues particular forms 
of receipts. These forms are such as the inter- 
ests and safety of the carrier require. Having 
familiarized the public with their use, any change 
or neglect to use them will be instantly noticed. 
This observation of the public, however uncon- 
scious, is a protection, a safeguard thrown around 
the business of the carrier.* 



*8ome years ago the author, in order to reduce clerical 
labor, insure accuracy of accounting, and throw additional and 
needed safeguards around the revenue in connection with 
these records, devised and put in successful operation a 
freight record that was transcribed simultaneously with and 
by the same writing that made the freight bill. This device 
is fully described in another volume devoted to freight mat- 
ters, and is owned, with the other devices of a similar nature 
Invented by him, by the American Accounting Company, of 
Chicago. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

HANDLING FREIGHT AT STATIONS. 

At rural points, where business is done some- 
what informally, there is danger that proper care 
will not be exercised to prevent freight being 
carried away by owners without the knowledge 
of the agent and consequently without receipt- 
ing therefor or paying charges thereon. This 
occasions the carrier annoyance and, what is 
more to be deplored, frequently entails loss. In 
many cases goods are left on the platform where 
they are unloaded by trainmen, or remain in the 
cars on sidings to be taken directly from thence 
by consignees. Such practices save labor and 
are well enough when vigilance is exercised, but 
not otherwise. 

Freight should be compared, item by item, 
with the way bill when unloaded, with a view to 
seeing whether it has all arrived; also its condi- 
tion. Tally marks should be noted on the face 
of the way bill, for each package as it is removed. 
If an article is missing or damaged the fact 
should also be stated. Notations are made on the 
way bill, first, because it is the original record 
and is convenient for such purpose, and, second, 
because this instrument should be a complete 
record of everything relating to the carriage of 
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the goods. All marks and notations on the way 
bill should be copied on the freight record books. 

It is desirable that property should be checked, 
especially that unloaded by trainmen, at the 
time the freight is unloaded. Goods should not 
be allowed to remain in cars longer than is nec- 
essary, not only because the carrier loses the use 
of the vehicle, but because it is easier to ascertain 
particulars of missing or damaged freight while 
the transaction is fresh in the minds of trainmen 
and others, than it is afterward. 

It is a duty of traveling auditors to ascertain 
by examination of way bills and otherwise 
whether vigilance and promptness are exercised 
in receiving, unloading and checking freight. 

The theory and practice of railway companies 
are often wide apart. Forms are instituted and 
orders promulgated that do not contemplate eva- 
sion or permit of qualification. In actual prac- 
tice, however, their observance is, in many cases, 
the exception and not the rule. The laxity that 
is permitted in connection with them fosters 
neglect elsewhere. It is better, therefore, when 
a principle is not involved, that the exact facts 
should be soberly considered and frankly stated, 
and acts made to harmonize therewith. This 
will destroy the symmetry or theoretical per- 
fection of many rules and regulations, but the 
service will be benefited thereby. 

In the actual operation of railways, every 
department, branch and subdivision of the serv- 
ice will maintain more or less that special 
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latitude must be granted it in order to allow 
business to be conducted expeditiously and in 
accordance with the necessities of life. This is 
partially true. Necessity, or assumed necessity, 
for the exercise of discretionary power arises, in 
many cases, however, from ignorance as to what 
is really required by the carrier, or from the 
disposition innate in man to have his own way. 
Both of these, in the operations of corporations, 
have the effect of positive laws, and must there- 
fore be considered with soberness. It avails 
nothing to say that men must familiarize them- 
selves with their duties, or that they must ac- 
quiesce fully and heartily in methods devised for 
their government, because they will not always 
do so, although acquiescence would save them, as 
well as others, inconvenience and labor. While, 
therefore, we strive to institute perfect methods 
and ways of doing business, we must remember 
that success will only be partial. 

The peculiarities and limitations of railway 
service are marked in every department. They 
are especially noticeable in the operation of 
freight trains. Here, in consequence of frequent 
changes, the severity of the labor, attendant dan- 
ger and exposure, new men constantly succeed 
each other. In the operation of these trains the 
theory is that the men are always alert, that the 
train is guarded unceasingly day and night, and 
that when goods are unloaded the articles are 
compared, item by item, with the way bill, and 
in the event anv omissions occur careful search 
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is made for the missing property. Practices, how- 
ever, are often otherwise. The train cannot 
always be adequately guarded with the force 
available, and when it hauls up at a station an 
attendant plunges into the car, and without ref- 
erence to the way bill or comparisons therewith, 
seizes everything he can find marked to the place 
in question. When a hurried glance satisfies 
him that all the property has been unloaded, 
marked to that particular station, he jumps from 
the car, the door is closed and fastened, and the 
signal given to go ahead. Sometimes property 
is unloaded on the platform, sometimes in the 
immediate neighborhood of it; time is often too 
precious to carefully consider minor details of 
this kind; a given distance must be traveled by 
the train within certain hours, and certain meet- 
ing and passing points reached at specified times; 
neglect will involve a chain of delays and pos- 
sible disasters too serious for trainmen to con- 
template without concern. 

All freight is not thus handled by trainmen, 
but a great deal of it is; enough to invite atten- 
tion and consideration in forming rules and regu- 
lations. It is of no use to say that such practices 
are wrong. That is apparent. They are not only 
wrong, but any trainman who would neglect to 
have articles checked from the car, item by item, 
as they are unloaded, when he could do so, should 
be censured. But not only is freight unloaded 
without being compared with the way bill, but 
at small stations it is quite likely that the agent 
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will not be present when the work is performed, 
being engaged in selling tickets, or occupied at 
the switch, or elsewhere. He therefore does not 
see the property until the train leaves, when he 
makes such examinations and comparisons as he 
is able. 

When the articles on a way bill are compared 
with the packages, item by item, as they are 
unloaded from the car, many mishaps otherwise 
likely to occur are avoided. Thus, freight that 
is covered up with packages consigned to other 
points will be hunted up and the cause of many 
injuries sustained by property will become 
known and recorded by the agent that would 
otherwise forever remain a mystery. 

Freight is frequently lost through being loaded 
in the wrong car, or being entered on the wrong 
way bill. If the marks on the packages are illeg- 
ible, or have been obliterated, its identity will 
very likely never be discovered. If everybody 
were honest, and methods of tracing freight 
were perfect, and goods were always marked as 
they should be, property would never be lost, or, 
if lost, would be found and sent to its destina- 
tion. But these conditions cannot always be 
expected. 

Much of the property that is missing is stolen 
outright by sneak thieves. In some cases it is 
delivered to wrong parties. It is impossible to 
afford adequate protection for goods at station 
houses and in cars or upon platforms and docks. 
Everywhere, and at all times, means of getting 
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possession of goods improperly are being planned. 
Many of the men who handle goods for car- 
riers are unknown to them. They are hired 
to-day and discharged to-morrow. The oppor- 
tunities of such to do wrong are not great in 
individual cases, but in the aggregate are start- 
ling. Great watchfulness is therefore exercised 
by carriers. 

It is noticed that damages to property in transit 
occur most frequently in connection with those 
articles that appeal strongly to the appetite of 
man — apples, oranges, candies, cigars, liquors 
and kindred freight. Sometimes a package is 
only broken; in many cases, however, it disap- 
pears altogether. Losses occur both at stations 
and on trains. 

Every effort is directed by the carrier to pre- 
vent goods being damaged or stolen. He under- 
stands the value of preventive measures. It is 
especially incumbent on him, because damage 
or loss entails not only expense, but demoralizes 
the service. Patrons are also injured in their 
business. Consignees do not make reclamation 
upon the carrier for every loss, or even perhaps 
the majority of losses they suffer. The amount 
is often too small when considered by itself, or 
the bother is too great, or they dislike to appear 
constantly before the carrier as claimants. 
Shippers do not like to make reclamation when 
the amount is trifling, but if the losses are fre- 
quent they soon amount, in the aggregate, to a 
great deal; the standing and credit of carriers 
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are thus undermined and ruined. The result is 
that whether the carrier is called upon to pay or 
not he loses, the loss being greater perhaps when 
he does not pay than when he does. 

If no property were stolen and accurate returns 
were made for every article an agent reported as 
missing, some other agent would report an article 
over. One would balance the other. Actual 
practices differ, however, widely from this. 

So long as property is liable to be stolen pre- 
cautions must be adopted accordingly. Safe- 
guards must be thrown around goods while being 
received from the shipper, while remaining in 
the forwarding warehouse, while being loaded 
into the car, while lying in the yards, while in 
the trains, while being unloaded, while stored 
awaiting delivery, and, finally, in the delivery 
itself. In every situation ceaseless and intelli- 
gent vigilance must be exercised. Neglect at 
any point will be certain to entail loss, for the 
reason that acts of neglect are noticed and taken 
advantage of. 

In addition to losses arising from theft, there 
are supplemental losses occasioned by neglect of 
agents and others to make proper disposition of 
missent property lying at their stations. Much 
of the freight that is paid for by carriers as lost 
remains in their possession, stowed away in some 
neglected corner, or covered up by the debris 
that accumulates about a station. Every exami- 
nation of freight houses elicits cases of this kind. 
To remedy them it is necessary that vigilance 
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should be exercised, and careful and periodical 
examination of warehouses made. 

Shortages in the weight of goods (involving 
loss to the carrier) are oftentimes only apparent, 
being occasioned by errors in billing, or in the 
schedule of property delivered by the shipper. 
When the latter is the case the weight will be 
found to correspond with the billing. If it is a 
clerical mistake upon the part of the shipper, and 
the matter is referred to him without delay, he 
will quite likely remember the facts, or the nature 
of the mistake may be determined by reference 
to his books and papers. When, however, in- 
vestigation is delayed, the result is less certain. 
It is important, therefore, that immediate refer- 
ence shoAld be made to the shipper by comparing 
the items entered on the way bill with his books. 

It is for obvious reasons not desirable, in cases 
of apparent shortage only, to call the attention 
of consignees to the matter, except where the 
case is likely to be elucidated thereby. 

In the operations of the freight department it 
is important that the utmost celerity should be 
observed in forwarding notices of property short 
or over. The latter oftentimes explains the 
mystery surrounding the former, and thus saves 
the carrier annoyance and expense. 

In the operations of business greater trouble is 
taken by agents to hunt up freight consigned to 
their station that is missing than in discovering 
the ownership and destination of property re- 
ceived by them belonging elsewhere. In the 
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former case the pressure is immediate and per- 
sonal. In the latter it is indirect and at best not 
urgent. The tendency oftentimes, therefore, is 
to await results. 

In reference to returns of unclaimed property 
required by carriers to be made by agents peri- 
odically, discretion must be exercised by agents. 
Freight consigned to parties at or near the station 
that it is likly will be called for need not be em- 
braced in the returns. The form is intended to 
cover freight that will not be called for, and about 
which the company must, sooner or later, interest 
itself. 

Especial vigilance and promptness is required 
in connection with damaged property, or prop- 
erty of a perishable nature; first, by protecting 
it so far as possible; second, by arranging with 
the owner in regard to its disposition, and, in the 
event it is damaged, taking measures to put it 
in good order or prevent further loss; third, by 
notifying the proper officer whenever necessary, 
and, fourth, by such personal action as the rules 
and regulations require and the law permits. 
The provisions governing the handling of perish- 
able property, if adhered to, are such as to pro- 
tect the carrier from loss. It is only thus that 
loss can be prevented. It is, therefore, hardly 
necessary to say that neglect or oversight should 
never be allowed. 

It is the duty of agents to discover particulars 
attending damaged freight, the place where dam- 
aged, how damaged, occasion thereof, and so on. 
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This attention is of the utmost value, because 
carelessness is certain to be engendered where 
it is neglected. Each employe through whose 
hands property passes should feel that neglect 
upon his part is certain to react upon him. It 
will prove an incentive to duty, and will secure 
faithful and efficient action upon the part of 
numbers of men intrusted with the care and 
handling of property transported by railway 
companies where a less personal penalty would 
prove unavailing. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

PASSAGE TICKETS AND AUDITING SAME. 

The passage ticket is analogous to the freight 
way bill. It is, however, much more simple 
though not so easily handled. It answers thor- 
oughly the triple purpose it is intended to serve: 
first, a certificate that the passenger is entitled 
to ride; second, a receipt for the money paid; 
third, a check upon the agent selling it. It is 
numbered and difficult to counterfeit. Due ac- 
count is or should be kept of tickets sent to 
agents for use. . When a ticket is taken up by a 
conductor he returns it to the proper accounting 
office, where careful investigation is made to see 
that it is duly reported by the person selling it. 

In this examination tickets sold between par- 
ticular points are arranged in numerical order to 
see that there are no duplicates. In the event 
there are any tickets missing a record is made 
and due notice taken when they finally reach the 
accounting office. 

In the operations of ticket accounts it is desir- 
able, first, that passengers should purchase tickets 
before entering the cars; second, that tickets sold 
should be numbered consecutively and stamped 
with the date when sold; third, that tickets 
should be canceled by conductors and forwarded 
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forthwith to the accounting office; fourth, that 
tickets, when they reach such office, should be 
compared with the returns made by agents of 
tickets sold on the dates specified; fifth, that the 
numbers of missing tickets should be recorded 
and afterward the date upon which such tickets 
were returned noted in connection therewith; 
and, sixth, that neglect to report tickets sold, 
errors in rates, amounts, footings or recapitula- 
tions should be discovered and correction made 
by the accounting officer without delay and notice 
forwarded to the agent in fault. 

Such is a brief summary or outline of ticket 
accounts. Many of the more important partic- 
ulars by which results are achieved are noticed 
elsewhere. To attempt to give every detail would 
be to fill volumes with information impossible to 
accurately convey or correctly understand. 

The number of men filling positions of trust on 
railways who are unfaithful is very small com- 
pared with the total number employed. The 
permanency that attaches to positions, the rea- 
sonable wages paid and the pride men take in 
their business, make them honest and self respect- 
ing. Fear of losing a position and the support it 
affords sometimes causes men to perform im- 
proper acts. There should, however, be no reason- 
able ground for such fears on the part of those 
in the employ of railways. .Tenure should be 
during good behavior. Aside from this, however, 
unfit men will sometimes gain access to the serv- 
ice, no matter how carefully its interests are 
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guarded or the character of applicants scrutin- 
ized. It is this circumstance that renders neces- 
sary the safeguards that are thrown around the 
handling of corporate funds and that make 
methods of accounting a labyrinth of concerted 
forms and devices for preventing wrong and for 
discovering and correcting it when it exists. 
These methods are universal in their application. 
The leader and, the wheel horse alike are observed 
and guided. The rank and file require to be 
drilled and subjected to necessary discipline. 
Like restraining influences govern the staff. If 
rigid enactments must be enforced to prevent 
employes neglecting their duty their superiors 
must also be subjected to wholesome influences. 

The methods of accounting that have been de- 
vised for securing authentic returns in regard to 
the handling of corporate receipts by subordinate 
agents find their counterpart in measures taking 
note of every act of the management. 

Difference in degree of employment between 
officer and subordinate is not important in the 
eye of the employer. Responsibilities may not 
be the same, but the proprietor makes no dis- 
tinction in the measure of fidelity and loyalty 
they severally owe him. Treasurers, comptrollers, 
auditors and managers generally bow their neck 
to the yoke with willingness and dignity. They 
expect those subordinate to them to do the 
same. 

Impersonality is a distinguishing characteristic 
of corporations. It should mark all their affairs; 
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not only their intercourse with the public, but 
the organization, training, management and pol- 
icy governing officials and operatives. Where this 
high principle is observed the prosperity of an 
enterprise is assured and its affairs are con- 
ducted conservatively, soberly and effectively. 
Changes in management do not disorganize it, 
nor does the value of its securities rise and fall 
with changes of men and measures. It receives* 
the benefit of the concerted wisdom and harmo- 
nious action of all its parts, and is honored alike 
by the public and those who serve it. Where, 
however, this principle is disregarded, the affairs 
of an organization become bound up in the per- 
sonal and selfish ambitions of particular men and 
their methods, temperament, and likes and dis- 
likes become dominant factors, and the service a 
bedlam of discordant purposes. Questions are 
decided autocratically and men are promoted or 
ostracised without reference to personal worth. 
Such forms of management were much affected 
formerly. They are now rarely to be met with. 
With time and opportunity for observance, it has 
been discovered that the self-respecting action of 
many men is to the wisdom and unselfishness of 
one man (no matter how great), as the glory of 
the sun, in its warmth and light, to the fitful 
flashes of light that dart hither and thither when 
a thunderstorm envelopes the sky. 

Responsibility characterizes the acts of the 
highest as well as the lowest officials connected 
with corporations, and the safeguards necessary 
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to make this responsibility felt are, or should be, 
enforced in one case as much as in the other. If 
the conductor understands, as he should, that 
rigid safeguards are thrown around money in the 
hands of the treasurer he will be less impatient 
of restraint. Every man connected with a cor- 
poration must feel that safeguards are thrown 
.around the office and not around the man who 
fills it; that prevention, not punishment, is the 
object sought; that action is impersonal. These 
truisms are suggested by the measures it is neces- 
sary to adopt to protect the passenger traffic of 
railroads. 

The ingenuity of man has been exercised ever 
since the first passenger train was run, to pre- 
vent any portion of the cash collected on trains 
from being diverted. Exactly what need there 
is for these precautions is a matter of surmise. 
Those who immediately handle the receipts ex- 
press the greatest desire for the enforcement of 
such salutary safeguards as will protect the em- 
ployer and relieve the employe of suspicion. 
They claim, and very properly, that so long as a 
loophole is left by which the carrier may be 
defrauded they will be suspected of taking undue 
advantage. 

In attempting to provide effective safeguards 
for protecting passenger receipts, many obstacles 
are met. The greatest is the haste which neces- 
sarily characterizes everything done in connec- 
tion with the work and the imperfect appliances 
available in consequence. Thus, the duties of 
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the conductor are so active and his facilities for 
performing clerical work so restricted, that it is 
impossible he should be able to do more than 
render a meager account of his transactions. 
To obviate this so far as practicable complicated 
yet simple devices have been introduced from 
time to time to enable him to record each fare 
collected, and not only record it but furnish the 
passenger with a receipt for his money. These 
devices generally take the shape of tickets, in 
duplex form, so arranged that the conductor 
may, by simply punching the ticket in the places 
provided, indicate the date, points from and to, 
and amount of fa*e collected. Both the ticket 
and the duplicate are punched at one and the 
same time, and in exactly the same manner. 
The duplicate is given to the passenger; the 
original is sent to the company. Many such 
devices are in use. Their value, however, is 
largely dependent on the disposition of the per- 
sons using them, and the measure of vigilance 
exercised by the company. 

In the devices introduced to guard the collec- 
tions of conductors, it is sought to make the 
passenger an auditor. This is done by compel- 
ling the latter to give the former a receipt for 
the amount he collects. The difficulty in en- 
forcing such regulations is the indisposition of 
the public to co-operate with the carrier. In 
some cases it is actively antagonistic and in 
every instance indifferent. The traveler knows 
that when he pays the conductor for his fare he 

8 Vol. 9 
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will not be called on again for the amount, 
and that a receipt is not necessary to protect 
him. It does not, therefore, possess any value 
to him. Hence, he does not preserve it or ob- 
serve its accuracy. Herein lies one difference 
between receipts given shippers for freight 
charges and receipts given by conductors for 
cash fares. In the former case the receipt pos- 
sesses a value to the person receiving it; in the 
latter it does not. In the case of the shipper 
he knows that the transaction is a matter of 
record upon the books of the company, and that 
he may be called upon again, in the event he 
loses the evidence of payment. It is a transcript 
of charges, some of which may be excessive. 
He needs it, therefore, for purposes of investiga- 
tion, and, in the event anything is wrong, it 
forms the basis of his application for redress. 
He therefore exacts a receipt, and herein lies 
one of the effective checks a company has on 
collections for freight. 

Some companies, in order to induce passengers 
to insist upon conductors furnishing a receipt for 
cash fares paid, and in order to secure the return 
of the same, attach a cash value to every receipt, 
which is refunded to the passenger upon his ap- 
plication to the company. An objection to this 
plan is that the amount refunded is so small that 
the passenger will not in many cases go to the 
trouble of collecting it. It thus passes into the 
hands of others, who collect the amount or destroy 
it, as they see fit. 
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All devices are more or less useful, but their 
value, as already stated, is largely dependent upon 
the willingness of employes to carry out their 
requirements and the measure of wisdom exer- 
cised by the carrier in enforcing them. Any of 
the devices in use may be made to secure ap- 
proximately the object sought, but in order to 
attain this the surveillance exercised by the com- 
pany must be continuous and intelligent, and 
punishment for neglect certain. This requires 
the expenditure of money and sustained effort. 
The money the companies are loth to expend, 
and without it the best methods possess little 
value. 

Efforts to audit train collections excite opposi- 
tion and give birth to innumerable misrepresenta- 
tions. They are the occasion, moreover, of the 
voluntary or enforced retirement of many valu- 
able men. These unpleasant features have their 
effect in preventing effective action. There is no 
reason to suppose they will have less force in the 
future than in the past. 

Another excuse exists, and a potent one, for 
neglect to enforce salutary rules and regulations 
concerning cash fare collections. Where such 
precautions have been enforced it has been found 
that the few that are dishonestly inclined have 
turned their attention to other and quite as ef- 
fective means of defrauding the carrier. This 
disposition finds its opportunity in the facility 
with which tickets sold at constituted offices may 
be used and again sold. It is not necessary that 
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there should be collusion between the employes 
of a company , though operations may perhaps be 
facilitated thereby. A ticket may be turned over 
to an outside agent to be resold, or it may be 
returned to the person who sold it in the first in- 
stance. 

Where such practices are carried on they will 
be evinced in the light sales of tickets reported 
and in the length of time that elapses between 
the date of the sale of a ticket and the time when 
it reaches the accounting office. 

To prevent the resale of tickets efforts have 
been made to compare tickets sold for particular 
trains with those collected and returned for such 
trains. But this method, for obvious reasons, is 
only partially successful. In some cases passen- 
gers do not travel by the traiu for which they 
purchase tickets, and although this is not usual, 
still, the fact that it is so renders it impossible 
for the carrier to tell, in the event tickets are not 
promptly returned, whether they are still in the 
hands of the persons who purchased them, or 
have been used and withheld to be resold. It is a 
duty of traveling auditors in visiting ticket offices 
to discover whether practices of this kind are in- 
dulged in. They are required to make a careful 
examination of the stock on hand for the purpose 
of noticing whether it presents the appearance of 
having been used, or if there are any tickets on 
hand of a prior date. If such tickets exist it is 
quite possible they will be found in the drawers, 
or in the bottom of the ticket cases, or other 
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available places. It is unavoidable, in the opera- 
tions of business, that tickets will be dated by 
agents which passengers may not pay for or take 
away. But it will be possible to distinguish be- 
tween tickets stamped and not used, and those 
which have been used. 

Upon manylines.it is thought impracticable 
to compare sales of tickets with collections. In 
such cases the co-operation of traveling auditors 
may be made especially valuable.' If they are 
discreet and vigilant they may in many cases 
discover irregular practices connected with the 
reselling of tickets. They will, however, possess 
no means of preventing irregularities upon the 
part of trainmen, further than to observe whether 
they cancel tickets at time of collection or not. 

A necessary and valuable feature connected 
with the auditing of passenger accounts is the 
careful comparison of each ticket returned to the 
accounting office with tickets reported sold by 
agents. The effect is to prevent the use of coun- 
terfeit or duplicate tickets, and to insure the re- 
porting of all tickets returned by conductors. If 
in making these comparisons tickets collected 
during stated periods are compared with tickets 
sold during the same time, the number of out- 
standing tickets will afford a clue in the event 
improper disposition is made of tickets once 
used. 

A practice that is becoming more and more 
general, of limiting the time within which local 
and interline tickets may be used — after being 
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purchased — has the effect to greatly restrict the 
use of tickets a second time. If a ticket is good 
for an unlimited period it may be sold, taken up 
and resold again and again on the street. But if 
it is only good for a few hours, ability to make 
use of it a second time is greatly restricted, if not 
rendered practically impossible. 

There are many means of defrauding carriers 
in connection with the conveyance of passen- 
gers with which they are familiar, but which 
prevail, more or less, in spite of preventive 
measures. One of the evils lies in the indispo- 
sition of passengers to * pay their fare. It is 
persistent. Commuters on suburban trains have, 
for instance, been known to pick from the floor 
of the car the little bits of paper punched out 
of their tickets by conductors and reinsert them 
in the ticket for the purpose of saving a ride 
worth a few pennies. This practice gave rise to 
the introduction of a punch with a pouch at- 
tached in which is collected the bits of paper 
punched out of the tickets. 

If the fare collected by conductors was the 
same, in every instance, there would be no diffi- 
culty in throwing around the business such safe- 
guards as would secure approximate fidelity. 
The word approximate is used, because it is 
impossible to secure absolute fidelity where a 
large and constantly changing force is employed. 
The minute, energetic and continuous efforts of 
street car companies, prosecuted under the most 
favorable circumstances, has demonstrated this 
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In theory, a minute particle of paper drops into 
the pouch attached to the punch every time the 
bell of the street car conductor rings; nothing 
could be more simple or apparently more ef- 
fective, and no one, we may imagine, would 
attempt to evade it. In practice, however, the 
bell does not always ring when a fare is collected. 
By an ingenious substitute a bell rings, but no 
audit of the collection takes place, leaving the 
collector free to appropriate the amount. 

In stores, restaurants, hotels, and in sleeping, 
dining and drawing room cars, attempt is made 
to surround the collections with safeguards. One 
official holds in check another while his acts are 
in turn observed by a third. Notwithstanding 
these precautions irregularities occur. This fact 
does not prove that safeguards are not necessary; 
it only proves that their operation is attended 
with difficulty. 

No matter what precautions are adopted, some 
man or cabal will find means to evade them. But 
if proper measures are taken to ascertain whether 
safeguards are observed or not, those who disre- 
gard them cannot long do so with impunity. 
Devices, for instance, adopted to prevent the ex- 
plosion of boilers are of no use as safeguards 
unless systematic effort is made to see that they 
are properly enforced. This is so in regard to 
devices introduced to secure faithful ticket ac- 
counting. They have no permanent or marked 
value unless continuous and intelligent effort is 
put forth to enforce them. 
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One of the means of defrauding carriers is the 
ingenuity displayed by passengers in evading the 
recognition of conductors, so that the utmost 
watchfulness is required to be observed at all 
times by the latter. Thus, a passenger sinks into 
his seat with the wearied air and sleepy manner 
of a person who has traveled hundreds of miles, 
hoping thus to escape notice. Another will alight 
at one end of the train and re-enter at the other. 
Commuters will neglect to renew their tickets 
and trust to chance that conductors will not dis- 
cover the fact. Misrepresentations in reference 
to the age of passengers will be frequent and 
persistent. Tickets designed for the use of par- 
ticular persons will be loaned to others. Passes 
issued through the courtesy of carriers will be 
hawked on the streets for what they will bring. 
Seated between two ladies, and covered by their 
ample skirts, a person of nineteen will seek to 
pass as a child of eight. Passengers will haunt 
the water closets and wash rooms in order to 
evade notice, and, in desperate extremities, will 
find quarters on the trucks and roofs of the 
cars. 

It is the duty of trainmen to discover and cor- 
rect every attempt to evade paying fare. This 
is the theory and custom. It is the duty of trav- 
eling auditors and other employes to assist in 
this respect. A company is entitled to just com- 
pensation for its services, and every person in its 
employ, no matter who he may be, is bound to 
take notice of. any attempt to defraud it, and do 
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all in his power to prevent the wrong. Railways 
assign men to particular duties and interference 
upon the part of others is not generally desir- 
able, but if anyone is unable, for any reason, to 
fully perform the service expected of him it is= 
the privilege and duty of other employes to come 
to his assistance. The material thing is to see 
that the carrier is not wronged. Exactly how he 
receives his dues, or through whose agency, is 
not so material. Wherever this is appreciated 
operatives and officers will not resent the co-op- 
eration of associates but will welcome it when- 
ever their employer may be benefited thereby. 

In auditing tickets and accounts at an agency r 
it is necessary that the traveling auditor should 
ascertain whether any tickets are missing or 
not. In order to do this he must take with him 
a statement giving the commencing and closing 
numbers of tickets on hand at the beginning of 
the month or week, as the case may be. A rec- 
ord of tickets sent to each station is kept by 
the custodian of tickets; it embraces, with other 
things, the commencing and closing numbers of 
the various forms. With the information ob- 
tained from this record the traveling auditor 
will be able to ascertain what tickets have been 
sold, what should be on hand. When a local 
ticket is missing, the lowest number on hand 
should be inserted in its place, the number being 
changed to correspond to the one that is missing. 
The number vacated should be reported in the 
current day's sales. The accounting office should 
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be advised of corrections of this kind, also of 
other irregularities discovered. 

To prevent confusion, and enable the agent to 
keep himself advised of the tickets he is re- 
sponsible for, and the better to enable him to 
guard against the supply becoming exhausted, 
he should keep a record of tickets received, sold 
and on hand. A register should be used for this 
purpose. It should provide for tickets received, 
sold, stolen, disposed of, returned, and on hand. 

In the operations of business it is sometimes 
necessary to cancel a ticket after it has been sold. 
Such tickets should be forwarded, with the return, 
to the accounting officer, with an explanation. 
Invoices received with tickets should be preserved 
and the receipts accompanying tickets promptly 
signed and returned. 

Agents should count tickets received for use to 
see that quantities and numbers are correct. In 
the event they are not, necessary alterations 
should be made in the invoice and receipt. 

Agents should make frequent examinations of 
tickets on hand to ascertain if any are missing. 
In pursuance of this tickets should be counted 
and inventoried as often as once each month. 

It is a duty of traveling auditors to satisfy 
themselves that every ticket is plainly and legibly 
stamped when sold. Unstamped tickets are 
illegal. The stamp, moreover, fixes the date of 
sale, and thus determines the length of time 
between the sale and the arrival of the ticket at 
headquarters. The stamp is a protection to the 
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company and the agent in other respects. The 
die and ribbon should be kept clean and fresh so 
that the impression shall in every case be plain 
and legible. 

In the event a ticket office is entered by burg- 
lars and tickets stolen, the traveling auditor (or 
in his absence, the agent) should at once notify 
conductors on the routes over which the tickets 
read, giving a description of the same, and par- 
ticulars of loss. Notice should also be sent at 
the same time to the proper officer. The police 
should also be furnished a description of the 
property stolen, and every assistance given them 
in their efforts to apprehend the thief. It is rare 
that a ticket office is broken open with the view 
solely of stealing tickets. Probability of detec- 
tion is too great in disposing of such goods. 
However, if tickets are stolen, action should be 
prompt. No precise course of action can be laid 
down beyond that described. It will be governed 
by circumstances, the object being to recover the 
property and apprehend the thief. 



CHAPTER IX 

STATION AFFAIRS. 

In the operations of the freight traffic it is im- 
possible to prevent overcharges. Errors in clas- 
sification, quantity and amount are, as a rule, 
discovered and corrected in time. It will fre- 
quently happen, however, that too much will be 
collected. If the error is discovered before the 
accounts of the agent are closed, it is not too late 
for him to refund the amount, and it is his duty 
to hunt up the party and rectify the mistake. It 
frequently transpires, however, that weeks and 
even months elapse before the amount is re- 
funded. Meanwhile, the money should form a 
part of the station balance. To prevent its being 
overlooked or lost, and insure clearness and ac- 
curacy in accounting, and preserve the receipt 
when payment is made, a permanent record 
should be kept at each station, in which particu- 
lars of every overcharge should be entered.* 

The balance unpaid at any time, as shown by 
the record, will be the amount of unrefunded 
overcharges. 

* In this book the date when overcharge occurred, date and 
number of way bill, progressive number, station from which 
freight was billed, amount collected, amount charged to station 
account, amount to be refunded, name of person, date of pay- 
ment, and signature of person receiving the amount should be 
given. 

1124) 
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Before it became a practice to keep a record of 
this kind great confusion existed, and it was not 
always possible to tell what overcharges had 
been refunded and what bad not. The result 
was that if the claimant never made reclamation 
the amount inured in many cases to the agent. 
He was thus benefited. By preserving a record 
of every overcharge and the disposition made of 
it by the agent, the opportunity to do wrong is 
greatly lessened and the service correspondingly 
benefited. It is found that more or less over- 
charges are never called for. Such amounts as 
are not refunded within sixty days after the 
overcharge occurs should be conveyed perma- 
nently into the treasury of the company, by 
charging them to the agent. Afterward, in the 
event the overcharge should be claimed, it may 
be adjusted by voucher directly from the general 
office.* 

Traveling auditors should examine the over- 
charge record to see that amounts refunded are 
properly receipted for. They should check the 
record with the freight received and cash book 
also, to see that overcharges are duly and prop- 
erly entered in the record. 

Overcharges should never be entered on the 

* It is the practice upon some roads to provide money at sta- 
tions for paying overcharges. The agent procures this money 
by deducting the amount from charges on way bills. Thus, if 
he has to pay a shipper $10, he deducts that sum from some way 
bill. In this way claims are settled without any record being 
made on the general books of the company, instead of by 
voucher from headquarters. 
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cash book as paid until actually refunded. Over- 
charges should only be refunded to the person to 
whom due, or upon his order. 



A vexation in connection with the accounts of 
a railway is moneys received for prepayment of 
charges on property to be rebilled over two or 
more lines. It was long the practice for the 
agent to whom the money was paid in the first 
instance to take from it the amount required to 
satisfy the charges over his line and send the 
balance* forward by express or otherwise to the 
next forwarding agent, to be turned over by him 
to the succeeding company, and so on to the end. 
The delay attending the transmission of money 
in this way and the danger of loss suggested the 
necessity of a more safe and expeditious method. 
It was found by adding another column to the 
way bill, called " Interline charges prepaid." All 
charges belonging to companies beyond the point 
to which goods are billed are entered in this 
column. The amount thus entered is charged by 
the accounting office to the billing agent and 
credited to the receiving agent. The latter pays 
the amount to the agent of the connecting com- 
pany. The method is direct, simple and effective. 
It avoids the transmission of money between 
agents, and accounts adjust themselves in accord- 
ance with the facts without special attention. 

It will frequently occur, however, that the 
amount will not be sufficient to cover the charges 
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over all the lines. It may have been too small in 
the first instance, or some of the companies may 
have charged more than they should. In the 
event the amount falls short, the deficiency is 
entered in the unpaid column of the way bill, the 
same as in those cases where charges follow the 
goods. On the other hand, it will sometimes 
occur that the amount will be in excess of the 
sum required. In such event the excess should 
be transmitted to the collecting officer of the ter- 
minal company, and a statement of the facts ren- 
dered, so that a proper record of it may be made 
and the amount refunded if the person over- 
charged can be found. 

Moneys collected for prepayment of charges 
over connecting lines are exceptional in charac- 
ter and afford unusual opportunities for wrong 
doing. Traveling auditors, consequently, exer- 
cise especial vigilance. Diligent search is insti- 
tuted by them at every station to see that interline 
prepaid charges, and indeed prepaid charges of 
every description, are entered and accounted for. 

At junction points credit is to be allowed the 
agent only for such charges as he has actually 
paid to the connecting line. 

In consequence of the number of persons 
through whose hands interline prepaid charges 
pass, and the time that elapses between the pre- 
payment of the charge and the final delivery of 
the goods, it is exceedingly difficult to secure an. 
immediate and adequate check on collections of 
this kind. For this reason traveling auditors 
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must exercise astuteness, first, in preventing 
irregular practices, and second, in discovering 
them if they exist. 

In the event property upon which charges 
have been prepaid is billed forward as unpaid, 
the fact cannot long escape notice. In the same 
way if fictitious amounts are added as advances 
the fact will be discovered. The object to be 
sought, however, is to prevent their occurrence 
in the first instance. 

Fraudulent practices, in connection with pre- 
paid and advanced charges, are only one means 
of obtaining money improperly. 

The devices used to mislead and defraud in 
♦connection with prepaid charges are numerous. 
They are the reverse in method of those used 
for like purposes in connection with advances on 
property received for shipment. However, the 
traveling auditor remembers that the billing 
agent is benefited by neglect to charge him with 
the full amount of prepaid moneys he collects, 
♦or by giving him credit for having advanced 
more money on goods than he actually paid out. 
When wrong is contemplated the method gener- 
ally adopted is to enter the correct amount on 
the way bill. A fictitious bill is then made and 
copied in the impression book. In this latter the 
prepaid charges read unpaid, or advanced charges 
for fictitious amounts are inserted. Perhaps both 
means are made use of. The object in every case 
is fraudulent and designed to deceive the exam- 
iner. In some instances prepaid charges are 
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■ suppressed entirely on the original way bill and 
charges made unpaid. 

No system can be adopted that will in itself 
protect a company. Correct methods may, how- 
ever, always be advanced by requiring everyone 
to receipt for money collected and to exact re- 
ceipts for moneys paid. 

In the former case, possession of the receipt by 
the public is a safeguard to the company; in the 
latter, possession of the receipt by the agent is 
evidence of the authenticity of his claim for 
credit. Opportunities for wrong doing in connec- 
tion witl; prepaid charges are not great, for the 
reason that transactions are comparatively light. 
This fact, coupled with the safeguards that the 
giving and taking of receipts afford, is, in the 
majority of instances, sufficient -to prevent irreg- 
ular practices. Examiners must not, however, 
overlook opportunities for deception, however 
meager. They must remember, in this case, as 
in others, that a thing that appears to one per- 
son to be petty may seem to another great. 



The tendency to exaggerate the formulas that 
are observed before relieving agents of amounts 
improperly charged to them in the accounts, 
grows. Dead and worthless assets of this kind 
accumulate while red tape stretches out its inter- 
minable length. Around every item there grows 
up a bill of cost for clerk hire, stationery and 
incidental expenses. Delay and technical observ- 
ance are even more acute in the settlement of 
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claims in favor of the public. An actual occur- 
rence has been noted where there were eighteen 
hundred inquiries and replies in connection with 
a claim for seven cents. This spirit animates, 
more or less, every claim department. It is un- 
avoidable in a measure. A thousand dollars is 
spent to verify a claim of twenty-five cents lest 
a bad precedent be established or fraud precipi- 
tated. It is precaution run mad. Agents are 
oftentimes badgered for years in reference to 
claims for relief which should have instant atten- 
tion. There is no intentional wrong; no intention 
to be unjust; no intention to harass anyone. The 
purpose is to protect the company. The trouble 
in the main is that investigations are made by 
subordinates. They are not permitted to exercise 
any discretion whatever. The result is that the 
same formulas are observed in connection with 
differences of a few cents that are followed in the 
case of a claim involving millions. What is 
needed is a more minute division of responsibil- 
ity, ability on the part of examiners to distin- 
guish between claims which should be followed 
to the utmost stretch and those which should be 
be passed upon less formally. 

When an agent's account is entitled to relief, 
he should be relieved without a moment's delay. 
If the amount involves a possible claim against a 
patron or connecting line, the record can be kept 
at headquarters better than at the station, where 
it is a perpetual cause of anxiety to those in 
charge, and an object of suspicion to examiners. 
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When application for relief made by an agent 
does not receive attention it should be followed 
up by a reiterated demand. Let importunity be 
frequent and loud if reasonabe diligence is not 
exercised at headquarters. 

In case of charges on lost freight the reclama- 
tion voucher should be made as soon as answers 
are received to inquiries. If not made then the 
facts are liable to be forgotten, and the claim re- 
quire to be reinvestigated. Reclamation vouch- 
ers for charges on damaged and destroyed freight 
should not be delayed beyond a few days; the 
fact that immediate relief should be granted in 
such cases should be impressed upon agents. 



In the operations of business it will unavoida- 
bly occur that there will be many consignments 
of unclaimed, refused and lost freight, the charges 
upon which appear in the station accounts. The 
law stipulates the period of time that unclaimed 
property must remain in the possession of the 
carrier before it can be sold. Legal conditions 
must be scrupulously observed. Further than 
this there is no obligation. 

Property on hand at stations refused by the 
consignee should receive prompt attention by the 
department having such matters in charge. In 
cases of lost, damaged and worthless goods, the 
agent at the station to which the property is 
waybilled should be indemnified for the uncol- 
lectible charges as soon as the report of the same 
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has been received and verified. The same course 
should be followed in connection with unclaimed 
and refused property. It is not expedient to wait 
for the sale or final disposition of such property 
before allowing the agent indemnity for charges, 
but it should be effected upon receipt of the re- 
port of the facts or as soon as the correctness of 
such report can be verified. 

In indemnifying an agent for uncollectible 
charges on consignments of unclaimed, lost and 
refused property the amount should be credited 
to the agent and charged to the claim agent by 
journal voucher, or otherwise, a statement of 
each item with a full explanation thereof being 
appended to the voucher. This voucher should be 
made by the claim agent from the original papers 
and should cover all amounts for uncollectible 
freight charges to which agents are entitled to 
indemnity at the close of the month or week, as 
the case may be. 

This procedure will obviate the method of set- 
tling indemnifying claims by individual vouchers 
in favor of the various agents, and will decrease 
the clerical work connected therewith and at the 
same time expunge from the balance sheets a lot 
of rubbish that will be less vexatious if concen- 
trated in one place. Afterward the claim agent 
may be relieved of amounts thus charged, as cir- 
cumstances dictate. 

When indemnity has been allowed agents for 
charges on unclaimed and refused property a 
record should be made of the property showing 
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claim number, description of way bill, station at 
which the property is stored, and, finally, how 
disposed of. This record is of great value, and 
should be complete. When the property is sold 
the proceeds should be remitted to the account 
of the claim agent. If otherwise disposed of the 
record will show in what manner. 

No indemnity should be allowed a station agent 
or other person for uncollectible freight charges, 
without first referring the claim and papers to- 
the freight auditor for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing whether 'the amount has been charged to the 
agent on the books of the company or not. 

Traveling auditors in examining the accounts 
at stations must verify claims for charges on 
goods. Each package must be examined, and 
the description compared with the record books. 
Amounts must also be similarly verified. It i& 
possible that charges may have been paid by 
owners and the goods left in the possession of 
the company. Inquiry must, therefore, be made 
to ascertain whether this is the case or not. For 
each consignment of uncollected freight there 
should be on hand an unsigned receipt or freight 
bill. This is corroborative (but not conclusive) 
evidence that the charge has not been collected 
by the agent. 

The care of money involves experience in 
handling and a proper appreciation of the risk 
attending its custody. An intemperate or care- 
less person is unfit to handle money; he is certain 
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sooner or later to disregard seme necessary pre- 
caution. Risk attending the handling or custody 
of money never ceases for a moment. It is pres- 
ent when cash is received and counted, in the 
placing of it in a secure receptacle, in the watch- 
fulness with which it is guarded afterward, and, 
finally, in sending it away. If the custodian is 
not thoughtful and experienced he will not real- 
ize until too late that neglect to observe every 
precaution will sooner or later entail loss of the 
funds in his hands. The vicious in society are 
perpetually on the lookout to discover some weak 
spot in the safeguards that those who handle 
money throw around it. Every act of such a 
person is noted, and if he is negligent the fact 
will certainly be known and advantage taken 
of it. 

Some of the conditions essential in handling 
money may be briefly summarized. In the first 
place it should be carefully counted and exam- 
ined when received; it should then be placed 
immediately in the cash drawer or safe. Only 
money required to make change should be kept 
in the cash drawer. This receptacle should be 
locked when not in use, even though the person 
in charge remains in the office. When the office 
is left without a responsible person in charge the 
money should be placed in the safe. The latter 
should be kept locked. The combination of safes 
should be changed at frequent intervals, in all 
cases as often as there is a change in the station 
force. The combination of the safe should not be 
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entrusted to young or irresponsible persons. At 
the proper time for making the daily remittance 
the cash should be classified, carefully counted, 
made up in packages, securely sealed in the 
proper envelope or receptacle, the amount clearly 
stated on the package, and the latter addressed 
in a plain, legible manner. The work of making 
up the package and delivering it to the express 
messenger should be performed by experienced 
and tried men. 

It is the duty of agents to see that remittances 
are made at the proper time, and that whether 
delivered to an express messenger, bank, or officer 
of the company, a formal receipt is taken.* 

In the handling and care of money nothing is 
to be taken for granted. It is not enough to be- 
lieve that receptacles are locked; belief must be 
verified by frequent examinations. The person 
in charge must assure himself personally, both 
by day and night, that the rules governing the 
handling of money are intelligently and faith- 
fully observed. Unless he do this it is certain 
that the funds entrusted to his care will, sooner 
or later, be lost, and all those in any way identi- 
fied with him, immediately or generally, embar- 
rassed thereby. 



* When there is more than one package to be receipted for,* 
by a messenger, some express companies require their messen- 
gers to bracket the list of packages, noting the number and 
signing opposite the last entry. This receipt is undoubtedly 
binding and is made in this way to accelerate business and 
avoid the holding of trains at stations. 
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Where shortages exist, many ingenious devices 
will be employed in the attempt to cover them 
up. One of the most common is to borrow the 
amount necessary. Traveling auditors, after 
working for hours, perhaps days, will in the end 
be presented by the delinquent with a lump sum 
to balance the account. This, after having pre- 
viously assured themselves that the money 
counted by them on commencing the examina- 
tion covered all there was on hand. Various ex- 
cuses will be forthcoming. Among others the 
claim that the money was placed, apart for some 
special reason and overlooked in the first instance. 
It will not be difficult, however, to detect such 
subterfuges. It is not enough that the person 
examined has sufficient money to balance his 
account. It should correspond with the balance 
of the cash book and should harmonize with col- 
lections made since the last remittance.* 

An ingenious device for covering up shortages 
is for the delinquent to make up an express pack- 
age for the amount, as if about to be remitted. 
Deceptions of this kind, like that already referred 
to, may be detected by a proper inquiry and ex- 
amination. 

While it is extremely difficult to determine 
exactly the amount of cash collected at an agency 
since the last remittance, and properly forming 

* The first thing that a traveling auditor should do, upon 
his arrival at an office that is to be examined, is to call for 
and count the cash, and to be particular to ask if the amount 
counted is all the money on hand belonging to the company. 
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a part of the cash balance, approximate knowl- 
edge may be obtained. Among other things, it 
may not be possible to determine exactly the 
amount received from sales of tickets and form- 
ing a part of the balance of cash. However, in 
attempts to cover up shortages in this way, cur- 
rent sales will be abnormally large. Moreover,, 
if the sales are afterward compared with the 
tickets actually collected and returned by con- 
ductors the dates stamped on the tickets will 
show whether they were sold on the day of the 
examination or not. 

This subsequent examination or auditing of the 
account at headquarters should be made in every 
case, whether there is reason to suppose anything 
is wrong or not. It involves but little labor and 
is necessary on many accounts. 

When freight charges are not entered on the 
books at the time they are collected it is difficult 
to determine the fact. If, however, there is rea- 
son to believe that such omissions occur, the 
entries should be compared with the receipts in 
the hands of consignees. The latter may be pro- 
cured from the holders without exciting com- 
ment, on the ground that they are necessary to 
verify the accounts. References of this kind are 
not unusual in commercial and banking circles, 
and do not therefore excite remark. It may be 
possible, however, that a comparison of the 
entries on the cash book and on the freight 
received book may show that the date of collec- 
tion does not correspond with the date the money 
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was accounted for. When this is the case further 
reference is unnecessary, unless it it claimed that 
payment of charges was not made on delivery of 
freight. 

When money is borrowed to cover up a defi- 
ciency it may appear in the accounts on the day 
previous to the examination, or even earlier. If, 
however, the time of the examination is not 
known in advance it will very likely appear in 
the current day's transactions. There is no ob- 
jection, it may be stated, to anyone borrowing to 
make good a deficiency in his accounts — but it 
is important that the fact should be known and 
proper action taken to prevent the company be- 
ing taken advantage of again. 

It is impossible to explain in detail the methods 
that will be adopted to make it appear that 
money borrowed to cover up deficiencies has 
been collected in the regular course of business. 
But it will be possible to expose impositions of 
this kind if the details of accounts are minutely 
scrutinized and traced. 



Prevention of wrong is the first duty; tempta- 
tion to do wrong should be removed. For this 
reason it is a good rule to require that moneys 
collected by agents shall be remitted daily to 
headquarters. The rule should be imperative. If 
rigidly carried out, it is apparent no defalcation 
can occur. Its effect is to inculcate regular 
habits and to lessen the incentive to do wrong. 
The less money custodians keep in their hands 
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and the more often they are required to account 
for it, the less likely they are to succumb to 
temptation, to forget that they are custodians 
merely, not owners. 

Withholding the funds of a company, if it does 
not suggest wrong, occasions risk through liability 
of loss by theft or accident. Moreover, every com- 
pany requires the use of its funds, and if remitted 
with dispatch there will always be a large sum in 
course of transmission. 

Only those familiar with the inner workings 
of railways appreciate the magnitude of unpro- 
ductive capital in their business; it appears in 
the balances against agents, conductors, connect- 
ing lines, express companies, governments and 
individuals, and in the supplies of material and 
fuel in store. Every reduction in these amounts 
possesses a positive monetary value to the com- 
pany interested. And this reason, if no other, 
suggests prompt remittance of collections by 
agents and others. 

The daily counting of the cash and balancing 
it with the cash book and other records is a nec- 
essary check upon accounts; one that agents can- 
not dispense with. 

Collections should as a practice be remitted by 
the last train, as retention involves risk that no 
one can care to assume. As little money as pos- 
sible should be kept over night. 



Where a shortage exists it is necessary for the 
agent to cover it up in some way in his balance 
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sheet. It may be done by borrowing, or the 
deficiency may be covered up by manipulation; 
thus, bills that have been paid may be reported 
in the balance sheet as " uncollected," or the last 
remittance may be held until sufficient money 
has been received from subsequent business to 
make up the deficiency. The last named practice 
for concealing delinquencies may be suspected by 
delay in receiving remittances at headquarters. 

Where deficiencies are covered up by adding 
fictitious sums to the list of uncollected charges, 
the account will be swollen thereby and will be 
likely to excite investigation, if carefully scru- 
tinized. Fictitious credits other than those con- 
nected with cash or uncollected charges may also 
be inserted in the balance sheet. In order to 
prevent this, each item should be carefully an- 
alyzed and its authenticity determined. 

When the accounts of a station are examined, 
it is advisable to ascertain the condition of affairs 
at the time the last account current was made, 
as well as at the time of making the examina- 
tion. This anterior scrutiny is suggested lest, 
through the borrowing of money or other device, 
a shortage existing at the time of making the 
examination may be successfully concealed. If 
the true state, of affairs in one instance is not 
discovered, it may be by this process in the 
other. 

Delinquents seek in every possible way to 
cover up their deficiencies. Devices are numer- 
ous and ingenious. Any one of the items that 
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make up the agent's debits and credits may be 
used to cover up a shortage. It is important, 
therefore, that each head should be examined to 
see that nothing is improperly added or omitted; 
remittances should be made on the day claimed, 
and for the amounts stated; the working fund 
should be on hand; the amount of uncollected 
bills should be correct; the statement of charges 
advanced should be right; moneys said to have 
been paid on account of vouchers, time tickets 
and for other purposes should be truly stated; 
uncollected charges on lost or missing property 
and on material for the company and similar 
purposes should be authentic; prepaid charges, 
ticket sales, unrefunded overcharges, extra bag- 
gage collections, miscellaneous receipts, collec- 
tions for others, must, one and all, be honestly 
stated. 

It will facilitate affairs materially if, when a 
cash transaction occurs, the details are carefully 
entered on the cash book; the latter will then 
afford reliable and necessary information, with- 
out which accounts cannot be accurately kept. 
Promptness is essential. Any other plan of keep- 
ing accounts is unreliable and calculated to 
develop uncertainty and error, if nothing more 
objectionable. 

Clearness and accuracy will be greatly increased 
by keeping the cash book and other records ac- 
cording to the prescribed form. It is the form 
best calculated to facilitate examining and bal- 
ancing the accounts. Moreover, the footings 
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throughout every record should be carried for- 
ward day by day to the time the account current 
is closed, so that the accuracy of the latter may 
be proven thereby. Transactions of every char- 
acter should be recorded so concisely and clearly 
that additional information will never be needed 
to make the record and its relation to the ac- 
counts clear and intelligible. 

If books are properly kept every entry will be 
complete; figures will be entered in proper col- 
umns, and so placed as to secure rapid and accu- 
rate footing; correction of errors will be made on 
the cash book and other records day by day as 
discovered; the footings of the cash book will 
show at the bottom of each page (up to the time 
of closing the account current), and will thus 
facilitate detection of errors; all entries affecting 
"short" and "over" remittances will be adjusted 
by proper entries in the current day's business 
and reference to the fact made on the page which 
shows the original entry. Slovenliness in keep- 
ing the books and neglect to record transactions 
at the time tend to create confusion and are the 
prelude of more objectionable practices. 



It is sometimes assumed that moneys collected 
by the agents of railroad companies on account 
of express, telegraph, insurance and kindred pur- 
poses do not concern the company because be- 
longing to others, and, therefore, that no occasion 
exists for traveling auditors to take account of 
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the same. This is not true. Nothing originates 
with the agent personally. Everything hinges 
upon the position he occupies, and as the com- 
pany creates the conditions they are subsidiary, 
so that any business the agent performs or any 
profit that accrues to him from these auxil- 
iary occupations it may very properly take cog- 
nizance of. 

Moreover, in order to ascertain whether the 
company's accounts have been faithfully kept, it 
is necessary that all accounts with which the 
agent has to do should be audited. Otherwise, 
collections in which the company is not inter- 
ested may be used to cover up deficiencies in its- 
accounts. 

It is important that the funds of the company 
should not be mixed with money belonging to 
others. When an agent is permitted to handle 
money belonging to others, such funds should be 
kept separate and the amount thereof must be 
ascertained and determined by the traveling 
auditor in making his examination. 



Traveling auditors should compare the cash 
book with the freight received book and other 
records in making examinations, for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether the dates upon which 
deliveries of freight and kindred transactions 
occurred (as shown by the records) correspond 
with the dates upon which the cash was reported 
as received, as shown by the cash book. For this 
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reason dates must be inserted in the record books 
as each transaction occurs. 

When collections are not made at time of de- 
livery of property the dates will not correspond, 
but these will be exceptional cases and will stand 
by themselves. 

The requirement that each collection shall be 
inserted separately on the cash book at the time 
of the transaction is a necessary safeguard for 
the agent as well as the company. The rule 
should, consequently, be followed. If there are 
errors to be located in the accounts, it will not 
always be sufficient for the traveling auditor to 
compare the cash book with the freight received 
book. The whole ground may have to be gone 
over, commencing with the list of uncollected 
bills on hand at the close of the last account 
-current, which list should be compared with the 
-cash book item by item. 



To intentionally falsify the cash book, by wrong 
entries or omissions, is prima facie evidence of 
fraud. This record book is one of the most im- 
portant kept by a company. Without it the agent 
cannot feel confident that his figures are correct. 
With its aid he is able to assure himself from day 
to day of the accuracy of his accounts. In the 
•event of errors or omissions it is an aid in locat- 
ing them. Any examination, therefore, that has 
for its object the verification of the accounts and 
methods of agents must take cognizance of the 
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manner in which the cash book is kept. If the 
accounts are faithfully written up nothing more 
serious than clerical errors will be discovered. If, 
on the other hand, there is a disposition to de- 
fraud the company, it will be attended by inten- 
tional errors and omissions. 



Economy of labor may be exercised in connec- 
tion with the clerical work at stations by making 
suitable provision for the returns in advance. 
Not only are the statements more satisfactory 
when the work is anticipated, but the burden of 
compiling is greatly lessened at a period when 
work is especially pressing. This is the case 
with the traffic returns. It is practically so in 
regard to the balance sheet. This is a resume 
of the business, and in order to make it bal- 
ance, the various parts must fit into their places 
with the nicety of mosaic work. The slightest 
error throws it out of joint. In order to prevent 
this, care should be taken in advance to see that 
no mistake has occurred. The most effective way 
to do this is to make an advance balance sheet. 
In this way the agent will ascertain whether the 
last remittance in the order of business will ex- 
actly balance the account. If it will not, it is 
apparent that something is wrong, and search 
should be made to locate the trouble. Every 
item that enters into the balance sheet affects 
the cash, because every item represents cash or 
its equivalent. If it is found that the money on 

IO Vol. o 
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hand does not balance the account it should not 
be assumed that the cash is wrong, but the vari- 
ous items that make up the balance sheet should 
be scrutinized in detail. In the event they are 
found to be correct, then the cash must be wrong. 
For the purpose of determining these facts a 
special balance sheet should be made before the 
last remittance is sent forward, prior to closing 
the accounts for the month or week, as the case 
may be. In this way the agent will be able in 
time to discover and correct any mistake he may 
have made, and thus bring his accounts into 
balance and make them conform to the general 
books of the company. 



It is essential that the traveling auditor should 
carry out in his own practices the things he re- 
quires of others. In no other way can he secure 
or retain respect. He must be the equal or the 
superior of the best. There can be no exception 
to this rule. 

Officials must always be the superiors in experi- 
ence and talent of their subordinates. They 
must know when the latter do right, and must 
be able to instruct them when they do wrong. 
In no department of the service does this prin- 
ciple find more apt illustration than with trav- 
eling auditors. Their duties are those of exam- 
iners and instructors. Their position is not 
sufficiently high to shield them a moment in 
the event they are unfit. They can retain the 
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respect of those 'with whom their duties bring 
them in contact only so long as their character, 
knowledge and talent entitle them to this dis- 
tinction. Their duties must be creditably per- 
formed. They must be able to unravel the most 
tangled web in accounts and follow the most 
intricate path. Unless they can do this they are 
not competent. Thus, when they have com- 
pleted an examination they must be sure, and 
the incumbent must also be sure, that it has 
been thoroughly done. Every omission must 
Have been discovered and every error located and 
corrected. For this purpose and for subsequent 
reference, they should summarize their work in 
an account current.* This must balance to a 
cent. The fact that it does so is an evidence of 
correctness. In the event it does not balance, 
the occasion of the difference must be ascertained 
and corrected. The balance sheet, when per- 
fected, should be carefully filed away for future 
reference. 

The duties of the traveling auditor require 
minute information in regard to current matters 
at the agencies examined by him. The official 
in question must be something more than a 
clerk. He must possess general as well as spe- 
cific information. He must understand the 
geography of the line; also its connections and 
junctions; all its sources of traffic. He mast be 
able to outline the business as a whole and in 
detail; to explain the practices of men; how 

* See Appendix, Form No. 1. 
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business is acquired and retained; the machinery 
by which it is handled; the relation of the agent 
to the public; the duties and responsibilities of 
carriers and their rights; the police and sanitary 
regulations of stations; the duties of employes 
in the office, warehouse and yard; how cars are 
handled; the care of yards and sidings and other 
property belonging to the company. But espe- 
cially and particularly must he be versed in the 
methods and subtleties of accounts, tariffs, classi- 
fications, handling of baggage, the ticketing of 
passengers and the care of the company's funds. 
The machinery by which these things are simul- 
taneously carried on is so nicely adjusted that its 
operation constitutes a science. It is not prob- 
able that the traveling auditor will be able to 
master all the subtleties of the business of com- 
mon carriers, or learn all the duties and responsi- 
bilities of their servants, but a good understanding 
of such matters comes within the domain of his 
office, and is especially valuable in connection 
with the breaking in of new and inexperienced 
men. He must, therefore, strive to attain pro- 
ficiency. 

As intimated elsewhere, it is not always possi- 
ble at the time of making an examination to 
determine finally as to its completeness. Infor- 
mation may be suppressed or distorted so as to 
produce fictitious results. The disposition to do 
this will be found wherever there is a shortage. 
It is the sequence of dishonesty and forms a 
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link in the chain by which defalcations are cov- 
ered up. 

When a disposition to mislead exists, it will 
find expression in many ways, some of which we 
may enumerate here- In the first place, way bills 
for freight, extra baggage, express and other 
business received or for prepaid charges on goods 
forwarded may be suppressed; the amount of 
charges on prepaid freight may be incorrectly 
stated; the advances that have been made on 
goods may not have been as much as claimed; 
the amount of local and other charges collectible 
by the agent and due from him may not be cor- 
rectly stated. 

To determine in regard to these matters, ab- 
stracts of way bills forwarded and received since 
the date of the last settlement or account cur- 
rent must be made and forwarded to the proper 
accounting officer for investigation. It is the 
duty of -this officer to compare the way bills for- 
warded and received up to the time of the exam- 
ination with those embraced in the traveling 
auditor's abstracts. In this way, if way bills have 
been suppressed, or if the amounts claimed 
thereon do not conform to the facts, it will be 
discovered. 

The statements of local, interline and other 
forms of tickets, compiled by the traveling audi- 
tor in ascertaining the condition of the station 
accounts, should be forwarded by him forthwith 
to the accounting officer so that this official may 
see that no tickets sold up to the time of the 
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examination were omitted. The ticket return 
may also be used for another purpose by the ac- 
counting officer, viz.: to see if the tickets sold for 
the last trains that passed the station in either 
direction prior to the examination are promptly 
returned. In this way the returns of traveling 
auditors may be made to serve the purpose of a 
train report of tickets sold. It will cost nothing 
to do this, and as every station will be visited 
in the course of a year it will follow that the 
accounting officer will thus be enabled, in a 
measure, to determine whether tickets sold by 
agents and collected by conductors are promptly 
returned to headquarters. 

In making examinations traveling auditors 
should take with them the commencing numbers 
of tickets. If they do hot have these, their re- 
turns to the accounting officer should give the 
commencing numbers used by them in their in- 
vestigation and embody a request that he ascer- 
tain whether such numbers conform to the 
records of the company or not. 

Traveling auditors should also take with them 
a list of remittances made by the agent whose 
accounts are to be examined, which have been 
received at headquarters since the last settle- 
ment or account current, so as to see if they con- 
form to those claimed to have been made by the 
agent. A special report of remittances not con- 
tained in such statement (in course of transmis- 
sion or otherwise at the time of making the 
examination) claimed by the agent should be 
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made to the accounting officer for verification. 
In the same way a statement of drafts claimed to 
have been drawn on the company by the agent, 
since the date of the last settlement or account 
current, should also be transmitted to the ac-, 
counting officer for verification. 

In examining station affairs, if the traveling 
auditor is not able to verify the accuracy of the 
agent's accounts from independent sources he 
should take measures to secure such verification 
subsequently. If this practice is observed, no 
form of deceit attempted will long remain unex- 
posed. The fact that this is so will have the 
effect to prevent attempts to deceive. The ac- 
complishment of this last named object should 
be the aim of everyone. 



It is not practicable or expedient for traveling 
auditors to examine into the affairs of stations 
outside of the accounts. The things to be consid- 
ered are familiarity of the agent with his duties, 
promptness in attending to them, degree of order 
and cleanliness about the station, treatment of 
the public, and so on. The measure of faithful- 
ness and intelligence he observes in keeping the 
accounts must be stated fully and frankly. If 
the incumbent be honest, zealous and capable 
the fact must be noted; if he be honest and zeal- 
ous but not capable, it must be stated; if honest 
and capable but not zealous, it must be stated, or 
if zealous and capable but not honest, it must be 
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so reported. In a word, the aim must be to state 
the facts exactly as they are, showing as much 
or more zeal in recapitulating the virtues of 
agents as in recounting their faults. 

It must be borne constantly in mind that it is 
the disposition of men to do rights that only a 
few fail. But the fact that there are failures ren- 
ders it necessary to employ skillful inspectors to 
make periodical and searching examinations. 

It should be the aim of traveling auditors and 
others who are compelled, in the course of busi- 
ness, to furnish information from time to time in 
reference to the -antecedents, character, habits, 
intention and capacity of employes, to state the 
facts impartially, to speak of things as they are, 
and 

" Nothing extenuate nor set down aught in malice." 

No injustice can then be done to anyone. 



The books and papers constituting the records 
of stations should not be sent away or disposed of 
except under the direction of traveling auditors, 
or other authorized persons. Unless otherwise 
instructed, records should be retained at the sta- 
tions until outlawed; this period varies in dif- 
ferent states, and in order to cover interstate 
business records must be retained for the loi\gest 
period over which the statute of limitation ex- 
tends in any particular state. After that no 
claim against the carrier for loss, damage, over- 
charge, or other purpose, as represented by the 
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records, can be prosecuted. Consequently, after 
this date such disposition may be made of records. 
as is thought proper. 

It is the duty of traveling auditors, when visit- 
ing stations where old records have accumu- 
lated, to personally superintend the boxing and 
way billing of such as are to be shipped away.* 



Railway forms differ according to the exigen- 
cies of business and the idiosyncrasies of ac- 
countants. The marked excellencies that every 
accountant attaches to his system, or the iso- 
lated forms introduced by him, is a notable 
feature of business, not only upon railways, but 
everywhere. The accountant, like other men, 
loves that which he knows and clings with tenac- 
ity to that which he has. The unknown to him 
is a dangerous sea, enveloped in fogs, filled with 
cataclysms, swept by relentless winds, treacher- 
ous, dark, measureless; a space governed by mys- 
terious currents upon whose bosom no wise man 
ever knowingly ventures.! 

Every accountant finds it necessary to teach 
patiently and with infinite labor the devices and 
forms which he has instituted for guarding the 

* It would be well perhaps for the storekeeper to retain the 
cash books and overcharge books indefinitely, or until the 
agent they affect has left the service of the company and his 
accounts have been finally audited and approved. 

f As the writer of this has had more or less to do with ac- 
counts aU his life, no one can accuse him of personality. Nor 
indeed can he be accused truthfully of having written anything 
personal, either here or elsewhere, in regard to anyone. 
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treasures he is expected to account for. The 
alteration of one cog in the wheel he has so 
laboriously constructed involves rearrangement 
and tightening up of every cog, otherwise the 
whole will fall to pieces. This he knows, hence 
he abhors change. 

Many of the devices introduced by account- 
ants of corporations are wonderful. On the 
other hand, many are inadequate, perhaps cum- 
bersome, oftentimes silly. They are dear to their 
inventor or user, however. 

The peculiarities of the accountant are observ- 
able in all men of sedentary habits. Intercourse 
with the world and active competition in its af- 
fairs teaches toleration and excites skepticism in 
regard to the superior excellence of particular 
forms. The true accountant is sometimes intol- 
erant, but his rest is never disturbed with fore- 
bodings as to the value of the methods he 
employs. Wrapt in the darkness of isolated 
knowledge he eats and sleeps well and dies full 
of years, content with his record and happy in 
its conscious rectitude. 

This singleness of purpose and devotion to par- 
ticular ideas, however few and limited, is an evi- 
dence of trustworthiness not to be overlooked or 
lightly regarded in selecting an agent to examine 
into details of affairs, to watch the incomings 
and outgoings; to record the measure of faith 
observed by those in charge of affairs. Such men 
.are to be trusted; not for advice, but as scribes; 
not to entrap lions perhaps, but hares. 
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Preferring the right but quick to feel that 
responsibility does not rest with them, they are 
amiable and acquiescent in every reasonable con- 
tingency of life. There are accountants and ac- 
countants. Some are so from necessity, others 
from choice; to the former the duties are abhor- 
rent, to the latter exhilarating. Anybody may 
become an accountant; not everyone may escape 
becoming one. The office affords bread and 
raiment, however scant, and is better than the 
open street. It is an eddy, from which escape is 
impossible. Like the toad at the bottom of a 
well, the occupant observes the light, but does 
not always feel its warmth. He sees the world 
through a window in which the panes are often- 
times filled with curious deflections that dwarf 
the passer by or cause his features to assume in- 
numerable grimaces. To open the window is to 
invite the draft; that will not do; active currents 
of any kind chill him. The cage in time becomes 
his normal abode. Within it he feels secure, out- 
side he walks like one who does not. understand 
the use of his legs or why he has legs. 

There are many different kinds of accountants. 
All, however, possess certain general character- 
istics. The accountant most loved and trusted, 
however, is he of the expectant manner and 
watchful eye, who anticipates our slow speech, 
and is continually snubbed for his pains. This 
man bothers us, but we give him the preference 
because a nod brings him, while a frown causes 
him to retire with headlong precipitancy. 
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The ideal accountant whom nobody likes is 
full of inconsistencies, unlovable, gloomy, filled 
with forebodings, frequently selfish, pugnacious, 
laborious, usually dyspeptic. He cares nothing 
for men; they are like the headings on his books, 
animate to-day, dead to-morrow. To him the 
acts and records of men are but reproductions of 
an account current, statements written with dif- 
ferent kinds of ink, blotted, altered in many parts, 
seamed with erasures, interlined, incorrectly bal- 
anced, never perfect. Nevertheless his ideal is 
perfection, technical goodness, abstract honor. 
He is the terror of the sinister and the designing. 
They blackguard him when he is absent, and 
nudge one another when he passes by. But to 
him, directly, they are always respectful. The 
bolder attempt to terrorize him, and afterward 
(as his reticence is proverbial) recount his abject- 
ness. But of this he cares little. He is accus- 
tomed to misrepresentation. Moreover, he bears 
his defamers no malice. Strange inconsistency. 
The reason is that to him men are but figures, 
to be kept in line, marked off, added up and 
balanced. He has followed too many funeral 
processions not to realize the shortness of busi- 
ness success; the futility of its overreaching am- 
bitions. He strives to please and would like ta be 
a favorite, but does not possess a single element 
of popularity. This absence of magnetism, of 
which he is happily unconscious, causes him to 
wonder, and he frequently resolves within him- 
self that he will cultivate men. He would like to 
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be on good terms even with his natural enemies, 
the unfit, the greedy and the rapacious of society. 
With an inanimate eye and leaden face, his coun- 
tenance does not belie his temperament. Cold, 
restricted in his sympathies, isolated, poorly 
paid, without supporters, often at war with his 
neighbors (sometimes in the open field, some- 
times in the bush), he pursues his way. He 
expects little and receives little. Knowing that 
abstract justice is impossible and that unselfish- 
ness is a dream of poets only, he nevertheless pur- 
sues these ideal ends with unabated vigor so long 
as he lives. 



CHAPTER X. 

SECURITY TO BE FURNISHED BY THOSE WHO FILL 
POSITIONS OF TRUST. 

The question of bonding persons filling posi- 
tions of trust has always been a vexatious one. 

It has, however, been rendered much less diffi- 
cult by the organization of public companies for 
the purpose of providing security for the faithful 
performance of duty, by which persons of good 
character and antecedents may procure bonds for 
any amount. 

Formerly recourse was had to private individu- 
als when it was necessary to provide security for 
the faithful performance of duty. In many in- 
stances men could not furnish this, not that they 
were dishonest, but that they were unknown. 

The public guaranty companies do not ask that 
the applicant shall have influential or wealthy 
friends; simply that his reputation shall be that 
of a fair man. In many cases, also, the amount 
of bond required is beyond the ability of those 
who are dependent entirely upon private sure- 
ties, even when they have wealthy acquaintances. 
In all cases the public companies stand ready to 
assume the burden. It is thus placed within the 
power of everyone to give a bond. 

(1M) 
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The question of the cost of furnishing a bond, 
when given through a public company, is the sole 
remaining embarrassment between employer and 
employe. At the first glance it would seem as if 
the latter ought to pay the premium; and thia 
undoubtedly should be the case where the bond 
is for an amount proportionate to the salary 
paid. But the premium (in the case of such offi- 
cials as paymasters) is sometimes very high. It 
is not reasonable to expect that an employe can 
pay a large amount unless it has been considered 
in fixing his pay. 

The furnishing of bonds, while always neces- 
sary, should never be construed as justifying the 
hiring or retention of unfit persons. If men are 
dishonestly inclined, no bond or form of guaranty 
can fully protect their employer, for the rea- 
son that the avenues through which they in- 
jure him are so numerous and subtle that their 
depredations can never be fully known, or if 
known can never be fully stated. No guaranty 
company or private bondsman can indemnify an 
employer in such cases. The real security the 
employer has for the faithful performance of duty 
by men filling positions of trust, is in thoir train- 
ing and character. 

Men who have been accustomed to handle 
money are much less likely to betray their trust 
than others. Fidelity may be cultivated the 
same as any other good trait. In order, however, 
to cover the lapses in honest practice that it is 
possible to locate and fix upon the books in 
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dollars and cents, the custom is fixed of exact- 
ing a bond from those who handle money or 
•corresponding interests. 

When private bonds are given, the conjunction 
of interests between surety and employer is 
highly beneficial to the latter. The responsi- 
bility of the former in the event of loss leads him 
to observe carefully the person he guarantees, so 
that if the latter fall into dissolute habits the 
fact is more likely to be observed than it would 
be otherwise. Moreover, it is assumed, whether 
truthfully or not, that men are less likely to 
jeopardize the interests of private bondsmen than 
those of a corporation; they have a personality, 
while the corporation has not. They are, more- 
over, thought to be especially entitled to the 
gratitude of those whose fidelity they guarantee. 
And herein, curiously enough, lies one objection 
to the accepting of private bonds by common car- 
riers and governments. It is often found that 
the sureties in such cases presume upon the 
obligations of the person bonded to take unfair 
advantage of the employer by exacting favors not 
extended to others, and not proper to grant in 
any event. This fact makes it (or should make 
it) necessary, when private bondsmen are ac- 
cepted, to see that they are such as are not likely 
to require favors of the person bonded. 

The public guaranty companies afford em- 
ployers a more satisfactory form of surety, every- 
thing considered, than private parties. They 
have no favors to ask of those they insure; their 
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investigations are impartial, and admirable; they 
are accessible; it is not difficult to ascertain their 
responsibility, and they are amenable in the 
event loss occurs for which they are responsible. 
The facilities possessed by them for making in- 
quiries in regard to the acts of those they guar- 
antee are, as a rule, less ample than those ' 
possessed by private sureties. The expense of 
making minute inquiries from day to day would 
be so great that it would quickly absorb the 
profits of the business. Hence the employer is 
deprived of this constant and valuable super- 
vision, but as losses are promptly recognized and 
paid by the guaranty companies he is able to 
dispense with it. 

The careful inquiries made by indemnity com- 
panies into the character and antecedents of 
persons bonded by them, are impossible or at 
least impracticable in the case of private bonds- 
men. The safety of the public guaranty com- 
panies lies in the main in the thoroughness with 
which these inquiries are prosecuted. 

The employment of public companies saves 
railway corporations the importunities of private 
bondsmen, also the annoyance and cost of the 
periodical inquiries that they must make in re- 
gard to the character and financial standing of 
such bondsmen. 

The most simple form of security possible is^ 
the depositing of securities with the employer 
sufficient to cover the amount of the bond re- 
quired. This is the primitive method. Under it 

II Vol. o 
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both parties in interest are relieved of expense 
or obligation, and if the understanding under 
which the securities are deposited is ample, the 
conditions are all that could be desired. But 
where this practice is followed, the employer 
must satisfy the employe of the safety of the 
securities deposited. 

Details of bonds, no matter what method may 
be followed, are intricate and laborious, and re- 
quire to be observed with unceasing attention, if 
the object sought (viz., the securing of the 
employer against loss) is to be secured. These 
details are stated in the succeeding pages of this 
chapter with considerable particularity, but not 
to a greater extent, it is believed, than the im- 
portance of the subject warrants. 

It is a common mistake in fixing the amount 
of a bond to make it too small. It arises from a 
disposition to err on the side of leniency. Such 
benevolence, while laudable in all the ordinary 
affairs of life, is, for obvious reasons, utterly out 
of place when applied to the fixing of surety 
bonds. Bonds for less than five hundred dollars 
are of very little account. Deficiencies of less 
than that sum can, as a rule, be made good by 
the delinquent, if thoroughness is exercised by 
the collector. It is where the shortage exceeds 
that sum that it becomes difficult for the delin- 
quent or his friends to make the amount good. 
Bonds under five hundred dollars should not be 
accepted, and bonds for less than one thousand 
dollars ought not to be encouraged. The bond 
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should be sufficient to cover the maximum sum 
that it is possible, under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, for the person giving it to purloin 
before being detected. This should be the rule, 
and is ordinarily feasible. However, instances 
will arise where the collections are so large as to 
render it impossible to enforce a rule of this kind 
without hardship. When this is the case further 
protection must be sought in a division of re- 
sponsibility. Thus the custody and care of the 
money (if it is a question of money) must not 
be left wholly with one person, but must be so 
divided as to prevent irregular practices except 
by collusion. The bond in such cases is auxiliary 
merely, and should be sufficient in amount to 
cover any sum likely to be taken to meet per- 
sonal wants or to cover unfortunate ventures or 
sudden impulses to do wrong. Ten thousand dol- 
lars is as large a bond as any employe can reason- 
ably be asked to execute, and if proper safeguards 
are instituted, and responsibilities attending the 
care of the money divided, this sum will, in the 
great majority of cases, be sufficient. 

Private bonds must, however, be for larger 
amounts than those required from guaranty 
companies. They are more difficult to collect, 
and if the amount is fixed high, will exclude 
worthless bondsmen, as such would be unable 
to qualify. A private bond for less than two 
thousand dollars should never be accepted un- 
less the sureties are men of unusually high 
character. 
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The facility with which bonds may be col- 
lected of guaranty companies and associations 
renders it practicable and safe to restrict the 
amount to the minimum sum. Moreover, there 
are no expenses attending the collection of such 
bonds, and thus a contingency that must be con- 
sidered in connection with private sureties is 
absent. And herein lies an additional reason (if 
one were wanting) why indemnity companies, if 
possessed of sufficient capital and properly man- 
aged, should be given preference over private 
bondsmen. 

All persons who handle cash, or have charge 
of supplies, or fill positions of financial trust, 
should be required to give security for the faith- 
ful discharge of duty. Many employes, by long 
and honorable service, establish a character for 
honesty that renders it exceedingly disagreeable 
to ask guaranties of this kind. But in corpora- 
tions, where changes are matters of common oc- 
currence, distinctions cannot be made between 
the character of agents, where all are presuma- 
bly capable and reputable. Hence, it is necessary 
to exact bonds from everyone without reference 
to individual cases. 

Incumbents of responsible positions are some- 
times unable to furnish security. When this is 
the case, they should be relieved without delay. 
It is desirable, on this and other accounts, that 
everyone should be advised before being ap- 
pointed of the nature and amount of security 
required. This will give him an opportunity to 
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decline in the event he is unable to furnish it. 
It is, moreover, much better to fix the question 
of security before appointments are made. 

While a fair division of the burdens of office 
requires that subordinates, as well as those in 
charge, should furnish security, nevertheless this 
does not the less make it the duty of the latter 
to investigate in reference to the character of 
those under them. Agents should satisfy them- 
selves that their subordinates are reputable. 
When it is found upon investigation or trial 
that an unworthy person is employed, he should 
be reported for retirement without delay, and, 
pending the change, should not be permitted 
to touch the cash. No condition of circum- 
stances can relieve the official in charge of re- 
sponsibility, and he must take means to protect 
himself against untrustworthy subordinates or 
assistants. 

In reference to the minutiae of business. Per- 
sons required to give bonds in a public guaranty 
company should make application therefor 
through the proper officer at the time of being 
installed, or before, if possible. The application 
is a carefully prepared statement of the par- 
ticulars of the life of the applicant, his age, 
whether married or single, family, whom he has 
worked for, habits, parentage, references, prop- 
erty, etc. The application should be carefully 
studied at the time by traveling auditors and 
others. In many instances it will bear internal 
evidence of the fitness or otherwise of the appli- 
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cant. If his record is good, the information it 
will elicit upon inquiry will demonstrate the fact. 
If, on the other hand, the applicant is unstable, 
weak or vicious, it will be shown, provided the 
investigation is carefully pursued by the public 
guaranty company, or whoever has the matter 
in charge. 

The form of application used by indemnity 
companies may be used to advantage by railway 
corporations in the case of employes other than 
those filling positions of trust. It is so thorough 
and intelligent in its objects that its effective use 
will keep the service reasonably free from unfit 
men. Its use should be encouraged by employes 
of good character. The close examination it in- 
sures will not hurt them; directly the contrary. 
Its details are confidential and cannot injure any 
worthy man. 

Persons required to give bonds should, if pos- 
sible, file their applications in advance, so that 
inquiry may be made before the applicant is 
installed. Thus unfit men will be kept out of 
the service. Under any other plan they will 
oftentimes secure admission and occasion embar- 
rassment to their employer. 

While railway companies rely more or less 
upon the bondsmen of those who fill positions 
of trust, nevertheless traveling auditors and in- 
spectors must make careful and diligent inquiry 
all the while in regard to those who fill such 
offices. In the event they discover unfit persons, 
the fact should be promptly acted upon by them. 
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They should also report the matter fully to the 
official immediately concerned. 

While information in regard to the character 
of employes, no matter by whom possessed, should 
be treated as confidential, it nevertheless forms a 
part of the records of the company and must not, 
for that reason, be withheld from its files.* 

The necessity there is that an agent shall exer- 
cise constant vigilance in the affairs of his sta- 
tion, while too apparent to need argument, can- 
not be too frequently reiterated. Many cases of 
defalcations on the part of subordinate employes, 
occurring through neglect of agents to perform 
their duty in this respect, might be cited in proof. 
Unless formally relieved therefrom, it is the duty 
of every agent to exercise hourly supervision 
over the cash affairs of his station and to enforce 
such checks as are necessary to prevent defalca- 
tions, or, in the event they occur, to discover them 
in their incipiency. It is clearly the agent's duty, 
in the event any unfit or unsafe man is sent to 
his station, to prevent his touching the cash. 
Any neglect-upon the part of an agent to exer- 
cise the necessary and just prerogatives of his 
office in this respect cannot but result injuriously 
to the company and the reputation of the agent 
himself, as he cannot in the event of defalcation 
escape blame. 

* Dispatches in reference to shortages should be in cipher, 
and especial care should be exercised to prevent information 
reaching the newspapers. Publications of this character should 
be avoided because of the suggestion they afford unstable men 
everywhere. 
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In connection with every great defalcation it is 
observable that the delinquent possesses in an 
unusual sense the confidence of associates and 
superiors. He is trusted beyond all others. 

In reference to the practicability of traveling 
auditors recommending persons for positions as 
agents and cashiers, it is proper and in the inter- 
est of good business; their wide acquaintance 
and knowledge of the wants of the company 
make their recommendations of especial value 
and utility. But their interest should end there; 
afterward the appointee should stand or fall on 
his merits; if he is honest and careful, frequent 
inspection of his affairs will only heighten the 
regard felt for him; if he is dishonest, it will save 
the employer and perhaps the man. Traveling 
auditors should be especially careful not to lull 
the officials and agents of the company to sleep 
through over laudation or otherwise of subordi- 
nate employes; on the contrary, they should 
rather encourage them to constant and intelli- 
gent vigilance. 

The different forms of security that may fairly 
be termed acceptable are as follows, viz.: 

Collateral security, to be deposited with the 
employer or a trustee. 

The bonds of public guaranty companies. 

Employes guaranteeing each other through a 
fund created by them and deposited with the 
employer or a trustee. 

Private bondsmen. 
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Whichever form of security is adopted, the 
bond should be perfected on or before the instal- 
lation of the employe. 

When employes desire it, they should be al- 
lowed to deposit approved securities equal in 
cash value to the amount of the bond they would 
otherwise be required to furnish. These securi- 
ties should be negotiable stocks or bonds having 
a stable value. They must be payable to bearer, 
or if registered must be in the name of the em- 
ployer, or trustee, so as to be available in the 
event of the person depositing them proving to 
be delinquent. Generally speaking, such securi- 
ties should come under the head of government 
bonds, railway mortgages, railway shares, or state 
or municipal bonds. The securities should be 
kept for the benefit of the person depositing 
them. They can only be delivered to such per- 
son or upon his order after the expiration of six 
months from the time of his leaving the service, 
or ceasing to fill the position for which they were 
deposited. 

When satisfactory public guaranty companies 
stand ready to indemnify employers for acts of 
their agents, the latter should be encouraged to 
select such method in preference to any other. 
When this method of security is adopted, the 
usual form of application should be made by the 
employe, and the bond of the guaranty company 
duly signed. These papers with the amount 
necessary to cover the premium (if payable by 
the employe) should be remitted to the proper 
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officer, to be turned over to the guaranty com- 
pany. The premium should be in cash.* 

The importance attached by guaranty com- 
panies to the applications of persons desiring 
indemnity renders it necessary that the utmost 
care should be exercised in filling up these forms. 
Their object is to afford a truthful and compre- 
hensive history of the applicant's life since leav- 
ing school. If the form is filled up in good faith 
this object is attained. 

In some cases employes are allowed to guaran- 
tee the integrity of each other by combining the 
amount of their annual premiums. The appli- 
cation for indemnity to be made in such cases, 
with the other forms required, are substantially 
the same as those used by the public guaranty 
companies.f 

In examining the applications of those desir- 
ing guaranty, statements in regard to character 

* Exception to this rule is sometimes made -when the 
applicant relieves a person already insured; in which case the 
premium is paid to the retiring employe, the new comer taking 
his receipt, which receipt he remits in lieu of cash in part or 
full payment of his premium for the balance of the current year. 

f I organized many years ago a guaranty fund for the benefit 
of the. employes of a railroad company. There was consider- 
able dissatisfaction at first, but after the scheme had been in 
operation for several years those who were at first doubtful of 
its expediency became enthusiastic in its favor. All prem- 
iums were credited to a common fund; after satisfying losses 
the balance was invested in securities for the benefit of the 
fund. Under its operation employes become mutually inter- 
ested in the integrity of each other and the surplus saved each 
year lessened by so much the succeeding premiums, fhi& 
method is only practicable where there are many employes. 
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and antecedents of applicants should be care- 
fully examined by the traveling auditor before 
sending them to the headquarters of his com- 
pany. If there be anything unfavorable or am- 
biguous in connection with them, the matter 
should be investigated and a report thereof 
should accompany the exhibit. At the same 
time diligent inquiry should also be made in re- 
gard to the character of the references named 
by the applicant. The employer or bondsman is 
influenced by what is said of the applicant by 
those to whom he refers. It is, therefore, of the 
greatest importance that referees should be men 
of character and standing. In any event the 
employer should know whether they are so or 
not. 

Accompanying applications for guaranty, the 
amount of the premium for the current year 
should be remitted. All premiums should expire 
at a given time. If the applicant has relieved a 
person already guaranteed, he should pay such 
person the amount of unearned premium due 
him for the balance of the current year and re- 
mit the receipt received in return therefor in 
lieu of money. Under the operation of the guar- 
anty system, the rate of premium to be paid by 
an incoming employe may be greater than the 
unearned premium due the one retiring. In 
such cases, the difference (with the receipt of the 
retiring official) should be remitted in cash. 

Orders on the paymaster for premiums, pay- 
able out of current month's salary, may be 
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accepted in lieu of cash in the absence of orders 
to the contrary. 

When a person who has been guaranteed de- 
sires to renew his connection in some other capac- 
ity or at some other point, the usual application 
should be filed. In this return, the fact that he 
has already been insured should be stated, giving 
the date when guaranteed and the length of time. 
This may be stated at the top of the report. 
Then will follow the answers to the various in- 
quiries, as if the person had never been insured. 

In the event there is reason to distrust the 
integrity of an applicant for guaranty, or if the 
application already filed is not satisfactory, a 
private bond should also be exacted, with two 
responsible sureties, as hereinafter provided. 
This private bond should be kept by the com- 
pany until such time as it is satisfied in regard to 
the character and fitness of the employe. This 
precaution need not, however, be taken when 
employes furnish collateral security. Such, 
briefly, are some of the details connected with 
the working of guaranty funds created by con- 
solidating the premiums of employes. 

When private bonds are accepted, they should 
be signed by the principal and by two responsible 
sureties. The signatures to the bond need not 
be witnessed. The sureties must be men. The 
justification form on the back of the blank (re- 
citing the value of the realty owned by the 
sureties free from incumbrance, etc.) should be 
filled up and sworn to before a notary public, 
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justice of the peace, or other authorized officer. 
Each surety (bondsman) should swear that he is 
worth twice the amount of the bond in real 
estate free from incumbrance over and above 
the amount exempt by law from execution. No 
exceptions ought to be made to this rule. The 
sureties should not be men engaged in business 
likely to cause them to require favors from the 
employe. No officer or employe of the com- 
pany should be accepted as surety. No induce- 
ment should be offered sureties to go on the bond 
of an employe; officials of the company should 
not suggest such a thing. To prevent error the 
date and amount of the bond should be inserted 
in the instrument when the blank is delivered to 
be executed. The first name of the sureties 
should be given in full. The name of each of 
the parties to the instrument should be duly en- 
tered in the body of the form before signing, in 
proper order, in the blank places provided. Par- 
ticular care should be taken to see that the tech- 
nical requirements of the blank are complied 
with in every respect, otherwise it will be neces- 
sary to reject the bond. Every effort should be 
made by employes to detect and expose attempt 
to impose worthless or insufficient sureties on the 
company. The utmost diligence should be exer- 
cised by traveling auditors and others to ascer- 
tain whether bondsmen are worth the amounts 
which they profess, also whether they are honor- 
able, upright men, who in the event of loss will 
pay without seeking to evade the plain intent of 
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the bond. Whenever a station is visited, inquiry 
should be made in reference to bondsmen who 
may reside at such place or in its vicinity, the 
result of such inquiry being reported to the prop- 
er officer. To facilitate these inquiries traveling 
auditors should keep a list of sureties arranged 
alphabetically according to stations, so that when 
a station is visited they may have a list of the 
bondsmen who reside at or near such place. 
In case of failure, embarrassment, removal or 
decease of any bondsman, a new bond should be 
filed. 

When employes execute a new private bond 
their accounts must be examined, so that in the 
event of loss the company may be able to fix the 
responsibility. Private bonds entail much more 
labor and expense upon a company than any 
other form of security, besides being in many 
respects less desirable. They should therefore, 
as a rule, only be taken when the other forms of 
security described herein cannot be obtained. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that great 
reliance is placed upon investigations in regard 
to the character of employes, bondsmen and 
referees. Those intrusted with the examination 
of agents' accounts are held to a rigid accounta- 
bility for vigilance, skill and intelligence in this 
respect. 

As a rule, private bonds should be renewed as 
often as once in four years, unless the company is 
satisfied that the security remains good. A com- 
pany cannot agree, however, to release bondsmen 
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at the end of every four years, or at any fixed 
period. 

The financial standing of private bondsmen 
should be carefully investigated at all times, but 
especially when trade is depressed. Private sure- 
ties cannot be allowed to withdraw from a bond 
until the accounts of the person bonded are 
found to be correct. On no account should a 
bond be surrendered until at least one year after 
its termination. Claims for overcharges, losses, 
etc., are, in many cases, not presented until sev- 
eral months after the liability is incurred, hence 
the impossibility of relieving bondsmen earlier. 

A register of the bonds of employes should be 
kept by the proper officer. It should be exam- 
ined at frequent intervals, so that if for any rea- 
son the amount of a bond is found insufficient 
steps may be taken to have it made good. 

When security is in the form of a bond given 
by a public guaranty company or through the 
association of employes, it is desirable that it 
should expire on a particular day of each year. 
Tables should be furnished employes, explaining 
the amount of security required from each, and 
the rates of premium per year, so that applica- 
tions can be perfected at any time or place. In 
computing premiums the amount should be reck- 
oned from the day the employe is installed. 
When transferring security from a retiring to an 
incoming employe, the amount of the premium 
to be refunded the former by the latter should be 
computed from the day of the transfer. In all 
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•cases of transfer the incoming employe should 
pay to the one retiring the amount of unearned 
premium due the latter and should take a receipt 
therefor, which receipt, with the application of 
the incoming employe, should be forwarded to 
the proper officer without delay, as already ex- 
plained.* 

Every employe, whether he belongs to an as- 
sociation or gives security in a public company, 
or otherwise, should be required to give a per- 
sonal bond drawn with the intent to hold him in 
case he proves unfaithful to his trust. Among 
other things, the following paragraph should be 
embodied in this agreement, viz.: "And it is 
agreed that in case the subscriber hereto shall 
quit the service of the company, or be discharged 
therefrom, the company shall have the right to 
withhold any sum which may be due to him until 
after a reasonable time for the examination of 
his accounts as such employe has elapsed, and in 
all cases until the regular pay day of the com- 
pany." The object of this clause is to prevent 
suit being brought for wages of employes before 
sufficient time has elapsed in which to examine 
and audit the accounts of the retiring employe. 
Every company probably has more or less trouble 
of this kind, and as it is difficult and expensive to 

•In some cases the guaranty companies and associations 
charge relatively a higher rate for a fraction of a year than for 
a whole year, in which case the amount to be refunded to the 
retiring employe, also the amount to be paid by the incoming 
employe, would vary according to the arrangement, whatever 
it might be. 
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explain to juries why the wages of men should 
be withheld, it may be avoided by requiring em- 
ployes to formally waive in advance (as they do 
in this clause) claims for wages due them when 
they leave the service of a company, until such 
time as their accounts have been proven to be 
correct. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

HANDLING MONEY AT STATIONS. 

The greater part of the revenue of railroads is 
collected through the medium of station agents, 
conductors, ticket sellers and their assistants. 
These officials constitute a large and constantly 
changing force, varying greatly as regards expe- 
rience, industry, fidelity, moral character and 
capacity. They are, however, an exceedingly in- 
telligent and trustworthy class of men, but there 
are exceptions to this rule, and this fact renders 
supervision necessary. The same rule applies 
here that we observe in the operations of gov- 
ernments. The depredations of the few render 
stringent laws necessary for the government of 
the whole. The depredations of the few amongst 
those filling positions of trust render stringent 
rules necessary for the government of all who fill 
positions of this character. But the reputable 
among the latter are not more inconvenienced by 
these regulations than are reputable citizens 
inconvenienced by the laws made to prevent the 
depredations of the enemies of society. This ex- 
planation is proper in connection with the rules 
and regulations governing railway officers and 
employes filling places of fiduciary trust. Other- 
wise they might seem unnecessary, searching and 

078> 
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severe in many cases. With this explanation, I 
will proceed to describe some of the surround- 
ings that attend the collection of railway revenue. 

In the first place it will be well to require 
agents to remit the total amount collected by 
them (no matter how small the sum may be), at 
the close of each day, or by the last express by 
which it is practicable to send a remittance. Two 
remittances should be made during the day when 
risk is incurred by holding the amount. 

The enforcement of a rule requiring the re- 
ceipts to be remitted daily is of great importance. 
It is an essential link without which the best 
system of accounting is imperfect. When money 
is allowed to accumulate in the hands of an agent, 
or when discretion is allowed him as to the time 
and amount he shall remit, opportunity is afforded 
for loose practices that are certain, sooner or 
later, to be taken advantage of. If, on the other 
hand, there is a rule requiring everything to be 
remitted daily, there is no opportunity to glide 
easily and imperceptibly into improper methods. 
The close of each day reminds the agent that the 
money in his hands does not belong to him, and 
that it should be counted, balanced and sent 
forward. The practice soon becomes a habit, 
and is so wholesome and manifestly proper that 
it is strengthened with time and usage. 

It can never be too strongly impressed on the 
servants of corporations that the money they 
handle is the essence of the trust confided to 
them. That all effort is preliminary thereto, 
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and that while there may be discretion allowed 
in regard to the disposition of other matters, 
there can be none in regard to the disposition to 
be made of cash coming to their hands. 

To render it possible for agents* to remit daily 
the exact amount of their cash collections, they 
should be furnished a working fund. The 
amount should be sufficient to supply them with 
the small change required in selling tickets and 
conducting business. This fund should be kept 
intact, and should not be used for any purpose 
except to make change. 

The rule governing the remitting of money 
should be enforced literally, and no one should 
be authorized to cancel, modify or restrict it. 
No account, voucher, time ticket, order or bill 
should be sent to an agent to cash that cannot 
be paid out of the current receipts of his sta- 
tion for the day. If he should be required to 
pay an account exceeding his daily cash collec- 
tions, it would be necessary that he should hold 
his receipts until the accumulation of the 
amount, and in this way the chain of daily re- 
mittances would be interrupted, in which event 
the collecting officer would be required to make 
special investigation to ascertain the cause. 
This last would involve expense, and is not 
always practicable. To secure uniformity of 



* And by agents, I mean here as elsewhere, when I speak of 
general matters, all employes,, treasurers, station agents, ticket 
sellers, and so on. 
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action, and also to prevent unauthorized or im- 
proper payments, no account should be paid by 
an agent except such as may be directed by the 
officer in charge of such matters. 

Nor should anyone be permitted to take or use 
money belonging to the company for personal 
objects, whether on account of wages or for any 
other purpose, except as specifically provided by 
the rules and regulations. The funds of the com- 
pany should be kept inviolate to be remitted at 
the time and in the manner provided. In the 
event an agent should, through sickness or other 
unavoidable cause, be in such distress that delay 
in receiving his pay would seriously embarrass 
him, he should communicate with the proper 
official, who under such circumstances would be 
justified in arranging to advance him a portion 
of his wages. 

In connection with collections it is important 
that the proper officer should keep careful watch 
to see that remittances are received daily. In 
the event none is received, he should examine 
into the cause thereof, and if the omission is not 
occasioned by delay upon the part of the carrier 
should promptly instruct the traveling auditor to 
investigate the matter. Similar watchfulness 
should be observed in regard to the collections of 
conductors. 

In reference to the latter, conductors should 
remit the total amount of their collections im- 
mediately on arrival at their destination, except 
when they make more than one round trip per 
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day, in which event the remittance may cover the 
total collections for the day. When a round trip 
occupies one or more days, only one remittance 
need be made for such round trip. The total 
amount of cash remitted should correspond ex- 
actly with the total amount received, as shown 
by tjie report of collections.* 

When counterfeits are returned, or remittances 
are short of the amount claimed, the difference 
should be immediately made good to the com- 
pany. Should a remittance exceed the amount 
called for, the excess should be deducted from 
the next remittance. 

If intelligence and zeal are used in making col- 
lections and in remitting, the amount of money 
in the hands of agents at night will rarely be 
sufficient to tempt the cupidity of a thief. But 
as this fact will not be known we may expect 
that robbers will make frequent, and in many 
cases successful, attempts to break open the safes 
and money drawers. The safe way, therefore, is 
to keep those receptacles free from money, ex- 

* Only in one or two instances, to my knowledge, has a work- 
ing fund ever been asked for or desired by a conductor, and it 
is for this reason believed not to be necessary. The amount of 
money which he is required to use for this purpose is not great, 
aud if provided by the conductor himself he is not subjected to 
the trouble and annoyance of having to account for the same 
from time to time. There are, however, no reasons why con- 
ductors should not be provided with a working fund, the 
same as agents, if they desire it, but the possession of such 
a fund would increase the nature of their trust and should 
l>e considered in fixing the amount of bond (if any) required of 
them. 
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cept. during working hours when the offices are 
occupied.* 

Allowances can rarely, if ever, with propriety, 
be made to agents for money stolen from their 
safes or that is taken from their possession or the 
possession of their subordinates. The cash on 
hand should not be large, and if they adopt intel- 
ligent precautions there is little danger, prac- 
tically, of loss. 

It is hardly necessary to mention that no 
account should be opened with any bank by 
agents, or others, except under the direction of 
the proper officer; all moneys should be remitted 
according to the rules provided. 

Tn reference to the handling of cash. No 
greater division of responsibility should be in- 
curred than is necessary. Thus, subordinates at 
stations and elsewhere should not have general 
access to the cash further than the business of the 
company requires. It is not necessary that the 
night ticket seller, for instance, should be allowed 
access to the general cash. He should be supplied 
with a working fund; this fund with his collec- 
tions ho should turn over when relieved.! 

•The record of seven cases that followed each other* con* 
secutively, and that came under my personal notice, where 
the safes at country stations were burglarized, showed that 
the aggregate amount secured did not average fifty cents 
This good fortune, however, was not the result of chance, but 
of the thorough manner in which the agents had remitted the 
money and in the personal protection which they gave to the 
few dollars that remained over at the close of business. 

tSpecific rules in regard to the care of cash in the hands 
of agents, and the kind of money they may receive, are given 
in another volume. 
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It is sometimes an accommodation and source 
of profit to local banks located at stations on a 
line, to take the daily collections of agents and 
give in exchange therefor a draft payable else- 
where. An objection to such practice is the risk 
incurred. If the bank is reputable the paper will, 
as a rule, be paid on presentation, but in times of 
depression or panic the holders of drafts would 
run more or less risk. As a set-off against this 
loss there would be no compensating advantage 
to the railroad company. The practice, there- 
fore, of exchanging currency for drafts is not 
to be encouraged, and should not be permitted 
without permission of the company through its 
proper officer, and not then unless the bank files 
a sufficient bond that its drafts will be paid on 
presentation. There is this to be said in favor of 
exchanging the collections of agents for the drafts 
of local banks. It is easier and safer for an 
agent to remit a draft than to remit currency and 
coin. It is also more satisfactory to him for the 
reason that there cannot then possibly arise any 
dispute between him and the receiver of the 
money as to the amount of the remittance. 
When currency or coin is remitted the sender is, 
to a certain extent, at the mercy of the person 
to whom he remits, and this fact is a source 
of endless dispute between the agent, who 
always insists that he remitted the amount 
claimed, and the receiver, who is equally posi- 
tive that he did not. These disputes may occur 
without either party to the transaction being 
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dishonest; some portion of the remittance may, 
through mistake, be omitted by the sender, or it 
may be extracted while in transit; or may escape 
notice or drop from the package unobserved while 
in the hands of the receiver. On the other hand, 
if the receiver is disposed to be dishonest he may 
appropriate a portion of the remittance and claim 
the amount to be short. Such instances have 
occurred. The sender is at the mercy of the per- 
son who counts the money, and, if he is not 
faithful, loss will result, not to the company, but 
to the person remitting, who must make good the 
amount. This injustice will create in his mind, 
very properly, the feeling that he has been robbed. 
He will be indignant and resentful in conse- 
quence. When such differences between agents 
and receivers are frequent it may be assumed 
that there is unfaithfulness on the part of those 
who handle the money in transit, or the persons 
who receive and count it. Active measures must, 
therefore, be instituted without delay to locate 
the delinquent. 

I remember an instance several years ago 
where the complaints from agents became so 
general that the company interested felt con- 
vinced that someone at the bank, where the 
money was received, was appropriating a portion 
of the remittances. Scarcely a day passed that 
he did not report a shortage. The amounts 
grew until they reached in one instance a hun- 
dred dollars. This was a large sum to take out 
of a single remittance, and the agent who was 
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compelled to make it good was greatly excited. 
The bank meanwhile insisted that the teller was 
honest, and that the trouble was elsewhere. 
Finally the case became so flagrant that the com- 
pany directed the traveling auditors, whenever 
they visited a station, to make up a remittance 
in conjunction with the agent, and forward it to 
the bank in question. These were test cases; 
sometimes they put extra money into the pack- 
age as if by mistake. This extra money was 
never reported by the teller. Many of the pack- 
ages known to be right were reported short at 
the bank. Upon these facts being presented, the 
delinquent teller was dismissed, but restitution 
could never be obtained. 

The duty of receiving and opening remittances 
made by agents and others is a very responsible 
one. The greatest care, therefore, should be ex- 
ercised in selecting the persons who perform this 
duty. They should be men familiar with the 
execution and responsibility of trusts, and their 
characters should be well grounded in the exer- 
cise of honorable practices. Their salaries should 
be commensurate with their wants. But in view 
of the constant danger that remittances may not 
be counted rightly by receiving tellers (and 
as a preventive measure), whenever a traveling 
auditor visits a station he should make up a test 
remittance, in conjunction with the agent, each 
counting the money and seeing, personally, that 
it is inclosed, properly sealed, and passed intact 
to the express company. If the receiver should 
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report a shortage in such a package there could 
then be no doubt that he had either made a 
mistake in counting the money, or had taken a 
portion of it, or that it had been tampered with 
en route. The practice of having traveling audi- 
tors make up remittances in conjunction with 
agents is wise. It will serve the purpose of 
exposing the receiver or carrier in the event he 
is careless or dishonest. Its effect in every way 
will be wholesome. 

In view of the foregoing and of the especial 
advantage to agents of remitting drafts instead 
of currency, they should be allowed to make 
such remittances, provided there is a reputable 
bank from which exchange may be procured, and 
such bank will furnish acceptable guaranty that 
its drafts will be paid on presentation. The 
guaranty should be sufficient to cover remit- 
tances in course of transmission at any one 
time. The most acceptable guarantor is a public 
guaranty company, or the correspondent of the 
drawer, when such correspondent is a banking 
company of responsibility. However, a guaran- 
ty by individuals is sufficient when drawn in a 
legal form for twice the amount of the drafts at 
any time in course of collection. The guaranty 
should be signed by at least three well known 
and respectable citizens who can swear they are 
severally worth the amount of the bond in real 
estate, free from incumbrance, over and above 
the amount exempt by law. 
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In the regular course of business more or less 
checks and drafts will be received.* Great care 
should be exercised in accepting these lest the 
receiver suffer loss in consequence. 

No checks or drafts should be accepted upon 
which the company will be required to pay a col- 
lection fee without instructions to that effect. 
In the event it is necessary to accept such paper, 
in the absence of instructions it should read 
"With exchange." 

Agents when called upon should cash checks of 
the company, if the station receipts will permit, 
and the indorsement upon the paper is correct. 

Except in the case of the company's paper, cash 
receipts should never be exchanged for nor used 
to cash checks or drafts without instructions. 

When the receipts of a station exceed twenty- 
five dollars per day it will be well to have a safe if 
the company's affairs will permit. Traveling audi- 
tors should, therefore, make requisition for the 
same. The safe need only be large enough to 
accommodate the cash, vouchers, time tickets, 
ticket stamp, uncollected freight bills, cash book 
and remittance books. A safe sufficiently large to 
hold all the books and tickets is too expensive for 
the majority of railways; accommodation can be 
provided only for papers and accounts of value. 
The safe should be fireproof and afford reasonable 
security against burglars. It should contain an 

•Specific rules in regard to indorsements to be made on 
checks and drafts, are given in another volume. 
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outer and inner door with combination lock for 
each. There is too great risk attending the use 
of keys. They pass from hand to hand as the 
forces change, so that responsibility for the con- 
tents of a safe cannot be enforced. 

A combination lock costs a trifle more than 
one locked with a key. The additional security 
it affords more than compensates for the increased 
expense. It enables the agent to change the com- 
bination at pleasure, and this fact fastens the 
responsibility upon him in the event anyone ob- 
tains access to it in the usual manner. 

It will prove desirable to agree upon a standard 
safe. It will be possible under such circum- 
stances to get a safe much cheaper than would 
otherwise be possible, while the receptacles can 
be made to afford much better security, in pro- 
portion to cost, than will be possible under any 
other plan. A safe adapted for use at a station 
should be fireproof and must also afford security 
against petty thieves. This latter can be ob- 
tained by the use of a steel box within the fire- 
proof safe. It must, however, be securely attached 
to the latter. The box should have a combina- 
tion lock. The box costs but a trifle and makes 
the safe secure, except as against expert burglars. 

Where the receipts of a station are very small 
a safe is unnecessary. Personal custody of the 
funds incurs so slight a risk that it may very well 
be assumed by the agent. If collections are re- 
mitted daily in full by the last express, the bal- 
ance remaining on hand will be very small and 
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may well be taken in charge by the agent. In 
the event a safe or money drawer is out of repair 
or does not afford the security intended, im- 
mediate measures must be taken by the person in 
charge to have the fault remedied. It is a duty 
of the traveling auditor to see that this is done. 
The maximum amount of security intended by 
the company in such cases should be afforded at 
all times.* 

Too great care cannot be exercised to protect 
the cash drawer, ticket case, and similar recep- 
tacles, and while they must be located so as to be 
convenient to those who use them, they must at 
the same time be so placed as not to be accessible 
to others. They must be securely locked and of 
sufficient stability to afford protection under or- 
dinary circumstances. Intelligent feresight must 
be exercised. It is in anticipating mishaps that 
agents and others evince fitness. The capable 
man will foresee danger and guard against it; 
his less wary brother will not awaken until too 
late. 

It is desirable that cash drawers and ticket 
cases should be of a uniform pattern. This, how- 
ever, should not extend to the keys used. The 
money drawer should be partitioned off so as to 
receive two light wooden trays; one of these 
trays should contain receptacles for change, the 
other compartments for bills. When the agent 
is absent from the office, or does not have 

♦Specific rules governing the use of safes by agents are 
given in another volume. 
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occasion to use the drawer, he should place the 
trays in the safe and lock the same, thus pro- 
tecting himself against the possibility of loss. 

All receiving windows, desks and counters in 
offices where money is handled should be pro- 
tected by wire screens. 

When due safeguards are not observed in an 
office the traveling auditor should cause defects 
to be remedied before leaving the station, if pos- 
sible. In the event this is impracticable, or an 
office requires remodeling, or the presence of 
carpenters is needed, he should report the case to 
the proper officer for action. It is not practicable 
to obtain theoretical perfection, but ordinary pre- 
cautions should be enforced in every case. The 
business of many stations only warrants meager 
accommodation, but the facilities afforded, what- 
ever they may be, should receive intelligent con- 
sideration. This is not likely to be given the 
subject by carpenters and others not familiar 
with office work or its requirements. Designs 
should therefore be prepared in advance by those 
familiar with the subject for the needs of stations 
of the various grades. This will not always be 
practicable, as the office will depend, in a measure, 
on the peculiarities of the building. But a uni- 
form cash drawer may be used everywhere. This, 
together with the ticket case, should be so placed 
as to be inaccessible except to the office force, 
while the books and accounts of the station 
should be so protected that they cannot be 
handled or inspected by the public. The adniis- 
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sion of the latter to the offices of a company is 
to be discouraged as much as possible. 

The security of an office will depend greatly 
upon the protection afforded by the doors and 
windows; these openings should be securely fast- 
ened from within, the doors being provided with 
automatic locks and the windows with suitable 
screens. 

If such precautions are taken, little danger 
need be apprehended. The safeguards will be 
sufficient precaution against petty thieves, and it 
is from this source that the greatest danger arises. 



CHAPTER XII. 

DEFALCATIONS. 

In the many years that I have been more 01 
less actively concerned in the collection and 
disbursement of the revenues of a railroad 
company, I do not remember to have been in- 
strumental in sending any one to prison for 
unfaithfulness, though instances of unfaithful- 
ness have occurred where it was difficult to 
secure restitution. There have been cases, prob- 
ably, where active criminal measures would 
have been proper, perhaps the best. However, 
leniency is not misplaced when the delinquent 
or his friends are able to make restitution, so far 
as restitution is possible. This I have never 
known them to fail to do. 

Some very peculiar and many aggravating 
cases have come under my notice. In one case 
a trusted employe was a defaulter. He was a 
careful, methodical man, and protested that he 
did not know what had become of the money. 
He had no bad or expensive habits, and the trav- 
eling auditor was utterly nonplused, and after 
examining into the case reported that the agent 
had been robbed. For some reason this state- 
ment was not credited; another auditor was sent 

13 Vol. 9 (193; 
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to investigate the matter, and press for restitu- 
tion of the missing money. His report corrobo- 
rated that of his predecessor, but more than 
ever confirmed the impression I had already 
formed. Another man was then sent to inves- 
tigate, but without better result. His report, 
however, from many things it contained that he 
seemed to attach no importance to, served to 
strengthen my impression that the agent had 
the money. One of the most adroit auditors in 
the service was then selected to go to the delin- 
quent agency. At the end of a week he reap- 
peared with the amount, and when asked where 
he got it, he said "In the agent's bed!" The 
agent had made up his mind deliberately to ap- 
propriate the funds in his hands. He did not 
need the money, but was overcome by an absorb- 
ing desire. 

It is very seldom where money is taken by an 
unfaithful employe that he does not make provis- 
ion to satisfy his employer in the event the latter 
insists upon restitution. He has, as a rule, some 
plan, either by which he can repay it himself,- 
or through his friends, if only by such a course 
he can escape imprisonment. This fact cannot 
be too strongly impressed upon the minds of 
those called upon to collect deficiencies in the 
accounts of such agents. If the inspector is lazy 
or stupid or credulous, he can accomplish little 
or nothing; he, in fact, complicates the case 
by rendering the delinquent less amenable. If, 
on the other hand, he is vigilant, astute and 
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untiring, it is hardly possible to conceive of a 
defalcation he cannot, in conjunction with the 
collecting officer, set right. 

It is always safe to assume that a man who 
will steal will lie. The traveling auditor must, 
therefore, accept all statements made under such 
circumstances as presumably false. Moreover, it 
may be accepted as true that defaulters are cow- 
ards. This characteristic may be made an active 
auxiliary in forcing restitution. 

No rule or course of action can be laid down 
by which traveling auditors must be governed in 
the case of defalcations. The character of the 
delinquent and the peculiar circumstances attend- 
ing each case have to be considered. 

Defalcations are often the result of thought- 
lessness or stupidity. The delinquent sees the 
money, and he takes it without premeditation or 
thought of the result, just as an animal breaks 
through a fence when an inviting field lies be- 
yond. A deficiency in such cases accumulates 
without the delinquent being really conscious of 
his action or its results. He expects every day to 
make it good. He never really intends to do 
anything wrong, and never reaches the state 
where he could contemplate the thought of being 
called a defaulter without a shudder. It is im- 
possible to feel toward a delinquent of this kind 
the same as toward those who have no percep- 
tion of wrong. Nevertheless, restitution cannot 
be waived any more in the one case than in the 
other, but the measures by which it is to be 
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brought about will not be the same. In one case 
the delinquent will hasten to do all he can to 
correct his fault; in the other he may endeavor 
to evade it in every way. It is the last-named 
class that tries the patience and taxes the inge- 
nuity of traveling auditors and collecting officers. 
They find themselves pitted against a man who 
is intent upon escaping the responsibility of his 
acts without acknowledging or correcting the 
wrong. Severe measures in such cases are the 
only ones likely to prove effective. 

In adjusting delinquencies it will sometimes 
be found necessary to accept property in lieu of 
money, when the latter is not obtainable. No 
rule can be laid down. The main point is to 
secure, the amount of the shortage. I have, at 
one time or another, been compelled in cases of 
this kind to accept almost everything having a 
money value. In one instance a pair of horses 
was accepted; in another a blooded Jersey; in 
another a pasture full of Berkshire pigs; in 
another a wagon; a lien on a growing crop; a 
chattel mortgage on the delinquent's personal 
effects; in one desperate case two Irish setters 
and a coop of chickens! In every instance, how- 
ever, the property realized enough to cover the 
delinquency. It was the property or nothing. 
In cases of this kind the collector will look to 
the value of the thing he receives rather than 
the thing itself. If a person owes him or his 
principal two hundred dollars, and all he can 
turn over in payment thereof is a Holstein bull, 
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it would be foolish not to take the bull. The 
main point in such cases is to see that the 
property is sufficient to cover the deficiency, it 
being understood that anything in excess thereof 
will be refunded the delinquent. 

Immediately upon the discovery of a defalca- 
tion, the facts should be reported by the travel- 
ing auditor, in cipher, to the proper officer by 
telegraph, and every possible effort instantly put 
forth to secure a return of the money. Failing 
in this, the delinquent agent's bondsmen (where 
he gives a private bond) must forthwith be vis- 
ited, and effort made to induce them to make 
good the shortage without the delay incident to a 
recourse to the law. If the agent is bonded in & 
public guaranty company, the company should 
be promptly notified of the delinquency by the 
proper officer. 

In caso of defalcation, a company can never 
consent to withdraw or compromise its claim upon 
the bondsmen. Their guaranty of the honesty of 
an agent secures his retention. Therefore, while 
a company may deprecate recourse to the law, 
nevertheless, every means that its resources place 
within its control must be used in forcing its just 
claim against the bondsmen. Good sense and 
fairness, therefore, dictate a speedy and peace- 
able settlement, and the matter should be placed 
in this light before the bondsmen. 

In the event a delinquent agent fails to make 
good a shortage in his account, and the bondsmen 
do not do so for him, the delinquent should be 
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arrested and held to bail, an attorney being em- 
ployed when necessary, the adequacy of the bail 
being looked after closely. 

When an agent is guarranteed by a public 
company, or is insured by a fund, there can be 
no doubt the delinquency will be made good. 
However, none the less active and arbitrary 
measures must be taken to compel a delinquent 
to make good his shortage, and when he fails to 
do so, he should be arrested as stated. 

In making up the account or balance sheet of 
a defaulter* the amount of the shortage should 
show as a separate item, as "Shortage in cash 
account." The defaulter should sign the account. 
It is proof of the nature and accuracy of the 
claim against the delinquent. The signature is 
not absolutely necessary, but it proves without 
further demonstration what the company is 
justly entitled to prove, and obviates the trouble 
and expense of locating each particular item of 
the shortage. 

In adjusting the account of a delinquent agent, 
credit should be allowed, if necessary, for wages 
due, the proper officers being notified of the 
amount allowed, and requested to turn the same 
over to the treasurer. 

The removal of a delinquent agent should not 
be discussed until a settlement has been arrived 
at. Every effort should be .exercised to prevail 
upon him to make good the shortage. If he 
thinks there is a possibility of his remaining in 

* See Form No. 2, Appendix. 
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the service that prospect will act as an incentive 
to him to put forth every effort to make good 
the deficiency. Nothing should be done or said 
to deprive the company of the benefit of this 
energy. 

Should there be any extenuating facts in the 
case of a delinquent agent they should be made 
known to the company to enable it to take such 
steps as may be necessary to protect its interests 
and at the same time do justice to its employe. 

It must always be borne in mind that a short- 
age is to be made good at the time of its dis- 
covery. No stone must be left unturned to effect 
that result, and traveling auditors should never 
leave a station until it has been accomplished.* 

Should circumstances arise requiring legal 
advice, one of the company's attorneys should 
be consulted, if accessible. If, on the other 
hand, the active services of an attorney are re- 
quired, an energetic business lawyer not in the 
employ of the company, or retained by it, should 



* I remember a case where a traveling auditor had reason to 
believe that there was a shortage in the accounts of a particular 
agent. Instead of attempting to catch the latter unawares he 
caused it to be made known that his accounts were likely to be 
examined at an early day. Upon this hint the agent went 
energetically to work to collect together sufficient funds to 
make good the shortage, intending after the examination to re- 
possess himself of the amount. But the traveling auditor, when 
he made the examination, satisfied himself that there had been 
a shortage which had been made up. He accordingly relieved 
the agent, remaining himself temporarily in charge. Had he 
gone away, the company would have lost the amount originally 
stolen and it is reasonable to suppose much more in addition. 
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be secured in preference. A man who will use 
every effort to bring his case to a successful 
issue; who will not let it be jeopardized on the 
ground that it is not politic to press it. It 
should always be borne in mind that it is pos- 
sible, if not probable, that the sympathies of a 
community will be with a delinquent, as against 
the corporation, no matter what the facts may 
be. It is to counteract this prejudice that it is 
advisable to employ a lawyer not in the service 
of a company. It should also be remembered 
that the object of the prosecution, so far as the 
employer is concerned, is to obtain restitution 
of the money unlawfully taken. When this ob- 
ject has been achieved the prosecution may be 
allowed to drop, so far as the employer is con- 
cerned, but not till then. The state then goes 
on with the case. 

In case a defaulter runs away, the traveling 
auditor or official, no matter who he may be, who 
first becomes cognizant of the fact, should tele- 
graph a description of the delinquent to the police 
and railway authorities at the places where he is 
likely to be, with directions to have him arrested 
and detained until the authorities can act. Mean- 
while, a warrant should be sworn out before the 
nearest magistrate, and such other measures 
taken as may be necessary. The action of trav- 
eling auditors and other officials must be prompt 
and intelligent, so as to prevent the escape of the 
delinquent. Nothing that is proper to do must be 
left undone to secure restitution of the amount. 
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In efforts to secure the restitution of funds 
improperly taken it is desirable to allow the 
delinquent free and full consultation with his 
friends and relatives. They, from personal mo- 
tives, will be loth to see the machinery of the 
law actively set in motion. Through their aid 
he will quite likely be able to make good the 
shortage, which the company under other cir- 
cumstances would lose or be compelled to obtain 
from his bondsmen, thus ruining the standing of 
the delinquent forever. However, the utmost 
diligence must be exercised in consummating 
negotiations of this kind. To be successful they 
, must be prosecuted with energy and adriotness, 
and must be terminated in a few hours, or days 
at the furthest. 

When an agent is a defaulter it is the duty of 
the traveling auditor to take charge of the cash 
and other accounts. He should remain until he 
receives instructions in the case, or some one is 
sent to relieve him. Should, however, there be 
a likelihood of delay, he may delegate some one 
connected with the station to take charge, if 
there is a competent and trustworthy person, 
until an agent is appointed. 

Frequent and aggravated defalcations evince 
incompetency upon the part of traveling audi- 
tors or the management. If men are selected 
with common prudence, and traveling auditors 
perform their duties efficiently, delinquencies will 
not be frequent or for great amounts. 
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Among other things, it is the duty of traveling 
auditors to detect the fact when unfit men are 
appointed, and advise their superior officer. 

Prompt and full reports of defalcations should 
be transmitted without delay to the proper 
officers.* 

Delinquents will be found to be proverbially 
specious in their excuses and explanations; the 
report of the traveling auditor must, therefore, 
be so full, clear and candid that it will enlighten 
the officials of the company and also serve for 
use should the appointing officer neglect to take 
such action as the interests of the company re- 
quire. 

Defalcations should not be allowed to grow. A 
shortage of fifty dollars, if the amount has been 
appropriated by the agent for his personal use 
without permission, is as bad in principle as if it 
were fifty thousand dollars. I remember a case 
where the traveling auditor telegraphed that an 
agent was short three hundred dollars. After- 
ward I learned that the same agent was short at 
a prior examination thirty dollars, and borrowed 
the money to make the amount good. The 
traveling auditor made no report of the thirty 
dollars shortage. Had the deficiency of thirty 
dollars been investigated and acted upon the 
subsequent shortage, which the agent had great 
difficulty in making good, would have been 
avoided. At the time the thirty dollars shortage 
was discovered the traveling auditor did not make 

* Namely, the superintendent, collecting officer, etc. 
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a thorough examination, but assumed that the 
shortage had occurred through error or omission. 
This neglect encouraged the agent to believe that 
he could safely use the money of the company. 
The conclusion to be deduced from this incident 
is that all deficiences in the accounts of agents, 
no matter how small, should be thoroughly in- 
vestigated and acted upon. 

There are many ways of acquiring improperly 
the funds of corporations and temporarily cover- 
ing up the same. Some of these I have enumer- 
ated. Inefficient methods of accounting are a 
constant menace to a company and a source of 
temptation to its employes. Thus, if through 
neglect an amount is not charged to an agent 
that should be, he is tempted to appropriate the 
sum; if the methods of checking are not ade- 
quate, he is able to use the money in his hands 
and avail himself of collateral collections to hide 
the deficiency; thus, he will take the railroad 
company's money to hide the deficiencies in the 
accounts of the express, or vice versa. The inge- 
nuity of a rogue is proverbial, but is, after all, 
very shallow. He does not hesitate to commit 
forgery or other crime necessary to gain posses- 
sion of the money he wants or to hide the theft 
afterward; he will forge receipts to fictitious 
payments, hide evidence of money collected, and 
practice all sorts of deception in regard to real 
or supposed remittances; all with great plausi- 
bility, but never in a manner to deceive, except 
for the moment, those who are watchful and who 
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employ proper methods to verify representations 
made where cash is concerned. 

In examining into the affairs of agents travel- 
ing auditors will not be governed too much by 
what seems to be the case. Those who are dis- 
honest do not put up signboards to that effect. 
On the contrary, they seek in every way to cover 
up their delinquencies and to gain the confidence 
of those delegated to exercise a supervision over 
them. When an agent disregards the rules and 
regulations governing the money he handles he 
is either ignorant, incompetent or a knave. If 
ignorant he must be instructed; if incompetent 
or unfaithful he is unfit. A special report should 
be made to the proper officer recapitulating the 
facts and stating the conclusions of the official 
making the return. 

Should there be good reasons to believe that 
the associates of an employe who handles money 
are questionable, or that his habits are such as 
would indicate that he lives beyond his income, 
and the traveling auditor cannot verify the 
suspicion without interfering with his regular 
duties (as may be the case in large cities), the 
matter should be reported to the proper officer 
and arrangements made to have the suspected 
person kept under effective surveillance. In the 
event the suspicions prove to be true, prompt 
action should be taken to prevent a defalcation. 

When an employe intrusted with the handling 
of funds, accepts a political office in connection 
with the duties he performs for the company, 
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the probability that it will demoralize him is so 
great that his habits, associates and accounts 
should be carefully looked into. He should, 
therefore, be watched with unceasing vigilance. 

It is of the utmost importance that an unfaith- 
ful person should not acquire the idea that he 
can deceive the accounting officers by subtle de- 
vices or specious pretenses. If he can, it greatly 
emboldens him in his operations and the service 
is thereby weakened and demoralized. 

In the event an agent is short in his cash ac- 
counts many subtle devices will suggest them- 
selves to him by which it may be hidden. While 
it is impossible to enumerate all these methods, 
the more prominent may be mentioned. He may 
enter on his books and other records fictitious 
remittances, or add imaginary amounts to remit- 
tances actually made. Agents have been known 
to remit one hundred dollars and enter it on 
their record as one hundred and fifty dollars, and 
so on. Attempts of this kind may be frustrated 
by the traveling auditor taking with him a list of 
the remittances credited to the agent on the 
books of the company since the last account cur- 
rent; also by sending to the general office a state- 
ment of remittances claimed to have been sent 
forward by the agent, in addition to those credited, 
as shown in the transcript referred to. Cases will 
occur where amounts duly entered by the agent 
on the books as remittances, and receipted for 
apparently by the express messenger, will never 
have been sent forward and have no existence 
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whatever. Again the agent may claim credit for 
fictitious uncollected bills. Deceptions of this 
kind may be detected by going personally to those 
claimed to be debtors. It is desirable (in such 
cases) that the amount claimed to be unpaid 
should actually be collected by the agent in the 
presence of the traveling auditor from the al- 
leged debtors. But if for any reason the amount 
is not collected, the persons said to be indebted 
to the company should be asked to examine 
the statement (in which the amounts due from 
them are recited in detail) and specifically state 
whether they owe the company the amounts 
called for or not. A detailed list of these amounts 
should be preserved for reference at a future 
time. Again the agent may wholly suppress col- 
lections made by him; it is difficult to describe 
all the ways in which this may be done; he may 
omit to record charges for loading, unloading, 
dockage, car service, yardage, cooperage, switch- 
ing, and kindred services; he may suppress tele- 
graph moneys entrusted to him, collections for 
extra baggage, insurance, and so on. One of the 
most simple and effective schemes that he will 
adopt will be the suppression of way bills received 
by him upon which he has collected the freight 
charges; thus, if he receives a car of lumber 
upon which the charges are one hundred dollars 
he will collect the amount and use the money, 
hiding the way bill until another consignment 
enables him to make up the amount abstracted, 
and so he will go on. To detect the suppression 
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of way bills an abstract should be sent to the 
freight auditor of way bills the agent acknowl- 
edges to have received up to the time of the 
examination.* The freight auditor should com- 
pare this abstract with the bills reported by other 
agents as having been forwarded to the station 
under investigation prior to the date of the ex- 
amination. In this way, if an agent suppresses a 
way bill, while it will not appear in his report, it 
will appear in the reports of way bills forwarded 
to his station. As, however, way bills dated prior 
to the examination will not have arrived at that 
time, such bills must be separated from the 
others. To ascertain the date of their receipt, 
the hour of the arrival of freight at a station 
must be known. This information should be on 
file in the office of the car accountant or else- 
where. Therefore, in order to make the exam- 
ination full and complete, the freight auditor 
should furnish the car accountant a list of all 
way bills dated prior to the time of the exami- 
nation not included in the abstract of way bills 
charged to the agent examined. This report the 
car accountant should examine, with a view of 
ascertaining whether the bills arrived before or 
after the time of the examination. For the pur- 
pose of facilitating the investigation a blank may 
be provided.! It should be forwarded by the 
freight auditor to the car accountant, to be sent 
by the latter to the traveling auditor, or his 

* See Form No. 5, Appendix. 
f See form No. 6, Appendix. 
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superior, after he has completed his investiga- 
tions and inserted date and hour of arrival of 
freight.* 

When an agent is relieved for misconduct or 
because of shortage in his accounts, especial 
ingenuity must be exercised by examiners to 
ascertain whether way bills have been suppressed 
or not. In cases where an agent has been known 
to use the money of the company, it is not too 
much to suppose that he will withhold way bills 
if opportunity suggests. Frequent occurrences 
of this kind emphasize this statement. One 
means of discovering omissions is to go to mer- 
chants and other shippers and forwarders and 

* The method here described of auditing the way bills in- 
cluded in the accounts of the agent at the time of the examina- 
tion may seem to be unnecessarily elaborate. The sending of 
the abstract of these way bills to the freight auditor to be ex- 
amined by him to see if there are any omissions, and if there 
are, to ascertain from the car accountant the date and hour of 
the arrival of such omitted way bills, requires time and consider- 
able work, but I have repeatedly found in my experience that a 
complete examination of the accounts cannot be made without 
this subsequent investigation as to whether all the way bills 
really chargeable to the station were included in the examina- 
tion or not. I have, in fact, in several instances found in this 
way where way bills have been suppressed, which suppression 
would never have been known otherwise; the freight auditor 
noticed that the abstract did not include certain bills dated 
prior to the time of the examination, which way bills the car 
accountant afterward found had arrived at the station before 
the examination. I remember one instance where the accounts 
of an agent had been examined by three different traveling 
auditors without eliciting the fact that his cash was short. He 
succeeded in covering up his defalcation in each instance by 
suppressing way bills, and by claiming that certain freight 
bills on file were unpaid when in fact he had collected the 
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compare the receipted freight bills in their 
hands with the station records. If bills have 
been withheld, such comparison will, in the 
majority of cases, elicit the fact. It may not be 
the means of discovering all delinquencies, but 
it will afford a clue, and other and effective 
means may then be taken to compel the imme- 
diate production of way bills withheld. A com- 
parison of cars received and forwarded with the 
freight books should also be made. Discrepan- 
cies here are, of course, not conclusive, but they 
will afford a clue. It will be supposed that when 
an agent is dismissed for suppressing way bills, 
the examiner will leave no stone unturned to 
prevent such occurrence when transferring the 
accounts to a new agent. Yet such instances 

money upon them. In each instance the traveling auditor 
went to the manufacturer against whom the bills were made, 
to ascertain if they were unpaid. The manufacturer did not 
examine each bill, but replied that they were unpaid. He sup- 
posed that they were so, as he paid his account periodically and 
was always owing the station a large amount, but as a matter of 
fact, the bulk of the bills had really been paid. The sup- 
pression of the way bills by the agent would have been dis- 
covered had the abstract which the traveling auditor made 
been compared by the freight auditor with the reports from 
other agents of the bills forwarded to the station prior to the 
time the abstract was made, but this examination the freight 
auditor neglected to make. Thus it appears that the defalca- 
tion eluded detection in three separate instances in consequence 
of a lack of thoroughness. The agent at fault had been em- 
ployed a great many years, and his character was considered 
above reproach, and this fact, no doubt, had its effect in lead- 
ing the officials to take for granted certain things of which in 
the case of new or untried agents they would have required 
to be verified. 
14 Vol. 9 
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have occurred. It is proper, therefore, to espe- 
cially emphasize the importance of examiners 
making careful investigations to ascertain if way 
bills have been suppressed, in cases where an 
agent is known to be delinquent. 

The impossibility of devising a system of ac- 
counts that will prevent the suppression of way 
bills, renders it of the utmost importance .that 
this particular phase of accounting should re- 
ceive the thoughtful attention of examiners. It 
is especially necessary in doubtful cases. Every 
means of detecting the practice is important. 
One of the most effective, as already intimated, 
is the receipts in the hands of shippers for 
charges paid by them; a comparison of the 
station records with these receipts will not only 
serve to expose the suppression of way bills, but 
the mere possession of these documents in the 
hands of the public is a menace to wrong doers. 
Their great value to a company as an independ- 
ent source of information, therefore, emphasizes 
the importance of requiring agents at all times 
to give receipts for charges collected and at 
the time of the transaction. It is not necessary 
that the examiner should give any reason for 
enforcing this rule. The safeguard is of no in- 
terest to anyone except the company — but its 
proper application requires tact upon the part 
of the examiner. He must use the greatest 
discretion to avoid shocking the sensibilities of 
faithful employes or unnecessarily attracting the 
comment of shippers. But when an agent is 
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known to be short or is discharged for irregular 
practices, the examiner need have no hesitancy 
in making an open and avowed inspection of 
the freight bills in the hands of shippers, besides 
adopting all other measures necessary to dis- 
cover the actual state of affairs. In visiting 
patrons for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
way bills have been suppressed or not, the ex- 
aminer need not be accompanied by the agent, 
as is contemplated in those cases where he has 
no particular reason to suppose there is anything 
wrong. 

In furtherance of their duty of effecting a 
thorough and constant supervision over station 
accounts, examiners will, when passing over the 
road on freight trains, make an abstract of way 
bills of freight hauled in such trains. This 
abstract they will forward without delay to the 
freight auditor, whose duty it is to see that all 
way bills it includes are duly reported by for- 
warding and receiving agents. Blanks should be 
kept by traveling auditors upon which to make 
these returns. The blanks should show date of 
way bill, its number, where from, where to and 
the amount of local charges. In order to further 
this purpose traveling auditors should take fre- 
quent occasion to travel by freight trains.* 

* Another and a more comprehensive means of preventing 
the permanent withholding of bills from the accounts, is to re- 
quire conductors to report the essential facts in regard to way 
bills handled by them. Afterward this report is compared with 
the returns of way bills made by agents. It is, however, not 
an infallible safeguard. But it renders it necessary that a 
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When an agent is short his first impulse will 
l)e to borrow the amount when necessary to tide 
over the difficulty. It is of the utmost impor- 
tance that practices of this kind should be detected 
without delay. If not promptly discovered 
the deficiency is likely to grow until it is 
impossible for the agent to make the amount 
good. It is desirable, therefore, that accornts 
should be scrutinized with the view of defect- 
ing efforts to cover up shortages by borrowing. 
In the event a shortage is thus covered up it 
may be discovered in various ways. In such 
•event some portion of the receipts will be likely 
to appear unusually large on the day of the ex- 
amination or some day immediately preceding; 
it will depend upon whether the delinquent has 
knowledge of or suspects the examination. If 
the cash receipts are unusually large and the 
cash book shows this to have accrued from freight 
collections, the auditor should visit the payors 
-and ascertain from the receipts in their possession, 



•conspiracy to suppress a way bill should also embrace the con- 
ductor of the train hauling the car as well as the forwarding 
and receiving agent. Reports of way bills en route should also 
be required from intermediate sources. The record made by 
traveling auditors of way bills and the comparison afterward 
with the station accounts, to be valuable must be thorough. 
The traveling auditor must see that the conductor has a way 
bill in every instance and that this way bill is regularly num- 
bered. The value of this safeguard illustrates, if illustration 
were needed, the necessity of the observance of the rule that 
property shall not be carried without a regular way biU. But 
the necessity of such rule ought not to need illustration to 
those familiar with railway accounts. 
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or in such other manner as may seem best, when 
the bills were paid. If the ticket collections of 
the day are unusually large effort should be made 
to ascertain whether an unusually large number 
of passengers were actually ticketed or not; in 
such case a memorandum should be made of the 
trains for which tickets are said to have been 
sold with- a view of obtaining the evidence of the 
ticket auditor, who should be communicated with 
forthwith. If high priced tickets have been sold, 
the numbers and destinations of the tickets 
should also be taken and forwarded to the ticket 
auditor, so that he may compare the sales with 
the returns of conductors. In this way evidence 
may be collected by which the deception may be 
detected.* 

Traveling auditors in visiting stations must 
keep in mind that the great object of their visits 
is to assure themselves that nothing improper is 
occurring by which the company will suffer. This 
fact cannot be reiterated too often. In many cases 
it is difficult to determine whether accounts are 
right or not. But the fact can be ascertained in 
every instance if care and patience are exercised^ 



* In attempting to describe methods of discovering irregu- 
larities only a hint is possible. Observation and ingenuity 
must suggest the rest. It is only irregular methods that are 
in the main well known to men skilled in the conduct of 
railroad accounts that are attempted to be described herein. 
These descriptions, while they will convey but little informa- 
tion to experts, will be valuable to those whose opportunities, 
do not enable them to familiarize themselves with the vicissi- 
tudes that attend the collection of railway revenue. 
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One means of defrauding is for conductors to 
turn over tickets they collect to ticket agents or 
others to be resold, the agent and the conductor 
dividing the proceeds. It is generally believed 
that this practice is a matter of rare occurrence. 
It is, however, one of the most subtle of all means 
of defrauding. It will occur where least expected, 
and in ways so devious as almost to defy detec- 
tion. One day one class of tickets will be used, 
the next day another class, every device being 
practiced to disarm suspicion and prevent dis- 
covery. As stated elsewhere, uniformity is not 
observed as regards the kind of tickets used. 
There are, however, two or three classes that 
offer better facilities for fraudulent practices 
than others. One of these is the interline coupon 
ticket. It cannot be known definitely when 
these tickets should be returned by ticket col- 
lectors to the company over whose road the pas- 
senger goes, and consequently a margin of time 
is afforded for depredations. 

In the event of collusion between conductors 
and ticket agents local issues have been generally 
used, but it does not necessarily follow that the 
ticket must be resold at the place where it was 
issued in the first instance. The point at which 
it is resold will very likely be intermediate be- 
tween the place where issued and the place to 
which it reads. Thus if there were collusion be- 
tween an agent at Syracuse and a conductor run- 
ning between Syracuse and Albany, the Syracuse 
agent would not resell Syracuse tickets, but 
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tickets issued at some point west of that place, 
say Rochester. In such case the conductor would 
take up a Rochester ticket good we will say to 
Albany, and (after carrying the passenger to 
Albany) turn the ticket over to the agent at 
Syracuse to sell. In this way if it were noticed 
that the ticket was outstanding suspicion would 
be directed to the agent at Rochester and some 
conductor between Rochester and Syracuse, the 
agent at Syracuse and the conductor beyond not 
being considered at^all. The subtlety of this 
particular practice illustrates a defect in the sys- 
tem of passenger accounts based upon the belief 
that tickets sold for particular trains can be 
checked with the collections for such trains. 

In the event of collusion between conductors 
and ticket agents, they will resell whichever 
tickets afford the greatest profit and the least 
risk. They will not follow any particular plan 
for any length of time. No stated formula can, 
therefore, be laid down for discovering irregular 
practices in this connection. They will in time 
be detected if ticket collections are compared 
from day to day and by trains with ticket sales, 
but it will be difficult to locate the place where 
the detention occurs. Thus, while it may be sus- 
pected that there is improper cause when tickets 
are not returned promptly, it is not possible to 
determine, at least easily, why they are not re- 
turned. Evidences of irregular practices when 
they exist may frequently be discovered in the 
ticket cases and ticket offices. The evidence will 
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be the presence of tickets that do not read from 
the offices in question, or in the possession of 
tickets that have already been sold. Bat few 
instances are known where practices of this kind 
have been indulged in, but they have been of so 
aggravating a character as to suggest the neces- 
sity for vigilance. The practice referred to else- 
where, of restricting the life of a ticket to a very 
short period, say, twenty-four hours, is a more 
effective check upon irregular practices, such as 
I have described, than anything yet attempted. 
Preventive measures may be further advanced 
by provision for the redemption of unused tick- 
ets. In many states the law compels carriers to 
redeem tickets that are not used. The difficulty 
of carriers is to provide methods that will secure 
the prompt redemption of bona fide tickets not 
used, and at the same time avoid having tickets 
foisted upon them that have been used but not 
canceled. This may be attained in great cities 
by the establishment of a common center, where 
tickets may be redeemed on the spot, under 
proper precautionary methods, without red tape 
or delay. When such provision is made the state 
should second the endeavors of carriers by for- 
bidding anyone except the agents of such carriers 
from dealing in their tickets. 

In the event an agent is unfaithful, he will 
quite likely seek to conceal his ticket collections 
by selling tickets irregularly or suppressing record 
of them on his books. For the purpose of detect- 
ing omissions of this kind reports should be for- 
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warded to the ticket auditor by traveling auditors 
of local, interline and other ticket sales included 
in the account of the agent at the time of the 
examination. It should be the duty of the ticket 
auditor to examine these statements with a view 
of ascertaining whether they embody all tickets 
sold up to the time of such examination or not. 
This will not be difficult, as the tickets returned 
to his office are stamped with the date on which 
they were sold. 

Shortages may be kept from the knowledge of 
a company by the agent using moneys claimed 
to have been disbursed in payment of vouchers, 
time certificates, gas bills and similar accounts. 
He may even go so far as to receipt the vouchers 
or cause them to be receipted. If for any reason 
there is cause to doubt the integrity of payments 
claimed to have been made, measures should be 
taken to ascertain whether the bills have really 
been paid or not. This can be done by going to 
the parties and asking for a record of the date 
and amount paid them, or by giving such reason 
as may be necessary to attain the end sought 
without exciting unnecessary remark. 

Instances have occurred where vouchers remit- 
ted as having been paid by agents were not 
receipted by the payee but were signed by the 
agent himself and the money used by him. In 
other cases the signature of the payee had been 
obtained, but the money due on the voucher had 
not been paid. Such practices are not of frequent 
occurrence, and if necessary precautions are 
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observed in the examination of station accounts 
will be discovered. The practice of sending 
vouchers to agents to pay from station receipts 
should be restricted as much as possible to 
small amounts, inconvenient to pay by draft, 
and that would be more acceptable to the payee 
in currency. As a rule it is a good plan to pay 
bills by draft or check. It protects the payor. I 
have had several cases arise in my experience 
where payees afterward questioned the authen- 
ticity of their signatures to receipts, but fortu- 
nately, in every instance, the possession of the 
check by which the voucher was paid enabled me 
to satisfy them that they had received the money. 
When payment is made by check it is not, more- 
over, necessary to identify the payee with such 
scrupulous care as it is where currency is used, 
the burden of identification being transferred to 
the bank. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

FI80AL AFFAIRS OF AGENTS. 

In devising accounts for corporations many 
objects have to be kept in mind, the nature of 
the business, facilities afforded, character of those 
who compile .the accounts, and so on. The ob- 
ject is to obtain a systematic statement of the 
business and a comprehensive record of receipts 
and expenditures. In order to secure these 
objects many returns are required. These over- 
lap and cross each other in a manner that no one 
not versed in such matters can understand. Their 
object is the eliciting of correct information and 
the prevention and exposure of irregularities. 
These objects are also of the utmost value to em- 
ployes, especially the ignorant, incompetent and 
slothful, who, in consequence of their defective 
methods, would otherwise be subjected to con- 
tinual losses. Instances are not rare where 
agents are saved from loss by the honesty of 
patrons coming forward and paying bills that 
would otherwise be overlooked. Such a condi- 
tion of things is impossible where there is an 
efficient system of accounts properly enforced. 

Leaving out of the question the errors that are 

thus prevented, an efficient system lessens temp- 
ed) 
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tation to do wrong. It comes to the assistance 
of the honest, who would otherwise lose through 
errors and omissions, and strengthens the weak 
when they are beset by temptation. All classes 
are, consequently, alike interested in the intro- 
duction and enforcement of efficient and compre- 
hensive methods. 

In practical operations it is observed that the 
first indication of an agent's intention to betray 
his trust is failure to keep the records of his office 
in a clear and systematic manner and remit col- 
lections as required. It is an indication that he 
is busied in collecting brush in which he expects 
eventually to hide his rascalities. 

It is of the greatest importance that constant 
and intelligent supervision over accounts at sta- 
tions should be exercised, and agents carefully 
instructed whenever wrong. To render a thor- 
ough examination possible, accounts must be kept 
in conformity with prescribed forms. 

When it is evident that an agent cannot, or will 
not, arrive at such degree of efficiency as the 
necessities of the accounts require, steps should 
be taken to find suitable employment for him 
elsewhere or retire him from the service. In this 
connection, however, all the qualifications re- 
quired of an agent must be considered. 

It will sometimes happen that men valuable in 
soliciting and handling traffic are incompetent as 
office men; they are too busy, or too obtuse, or 
too indifferent, or may be too stubbornly set on 
having their own way, to appreciate the necessity 
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of accounts being kept in accordance with pre- 
scribed rules and regulations. In such cases it 
is desirable that the agent's activity should be 
confined to the field in which he is really valu- 
able. This can be attained by placing the ac- 
counts in the charge of the cashier or some other 
person, though nominally they may remain in 
the hands of the agent. It is particularly desir- 
able, in such cases, to arrange matters amicably 
if possible. Men who have a value in a particu- 
lar field should not be discharged (if it can be 
avoided) because they do not possess equal apt- 
ness in some other department. No great organ- 
ization pan ever be built up or maintained on 
such a basis. Men's peculiarities must be consid- 
ered and utilized. In weighing the value of 
officials having general duties to perform it is 
well for office men to remember (because they 
are more likely to forget it than others) that any- 
one who can add a dollar to the revenue of a 
property, or save a dollar's expense, possesses a 
monetary value not to be weighed lightly against 
mechanical services of a negative character, no 
matter how necessary the latter may be. By the 
exercise of tact and patience non-office men may 
generally be managed without detriment to the 
accounts, though it may involve additional ex- 
pense. But if their value in other directions war- 
rants it the additional outlay is proper. It resolves 
itself therefore simply into a question whether 
their worth as managers more than offsets their 
deficiencies as accountants. 
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At small or non-competitive stations an agent 
who cannot or will not discharge the office duties 
of his place with efficiency ought to be removed. 
But at large stations and at competitive points 
merely routine work very often (though not 
always) sinks in value compared with other re- 
sponsibilities. All these facts, upon which so 
much depends, must be dispassionately consid- 
ered, and any annoyance which may be felt by 
accounting officers at seeing the work of their 
department mutilated must not lead to hasty 
or intemperate action. When, however, an 
agent does not possess the valuable business 
qualities described, and fails to perform his office 
duties properly, because of inefficiency, laziness, 
willfulness or other reason, there should be no 
hesitation in dismissing him. The efficiency of a 
great organization cannot be weighed in the 
balance against the retention of incompetent or 
unfit men, when there are so many who are com- 
petent and worthy seeking places. 

In regard to the communications of traveling 
auditors and inspectors in reference to practices 
observed by them, the purpose of such communi- 
cations must be remembered. If it is designed 
that they shall be referred to other officers or 
departments, they should not contain anything 
likely to antagonize the officials in question, 
where such antagonism would destroy or lessen 
the usefulness of the writer. While improper 
practices of all kinds must be promptly com- 
municated by inspectors and traveling auditors 
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to those concerned, that is only one of the duties 
of the writers; they must also exercise diligence 
and intelligence in securing redress. As a rule 
the superintendent of a line is the key to the 
situation. His attention must be secured and his 
influence directed in the right channel. For this 
reason it is desirable that inspectors and traveling 
auditors should be on the best terms with this 
officer and his staff; their influence should be 
such as to enable them to secure the appoint- 
ment of good men and the elimination of poor 
ones. Nothing can be attained by harsh meas- 
ures or the promiscuous throwing of stones. 
Vinegar catches no flies. If tact is observed, the 
traveling auditors will possess such influence 
with the superintendents as the necessities of the 
service require; they will have it in their power 
to prevent the growth of lax practices or the per- 
petuation of those already in existence. Ability 
to do this is an evidence of fitness. 

The operating department of a railroad is vit- 
ally concerned in having good men. Its credit 
and usefulness are impaired by the presence of 
men of a contrary character. For this reason, if 
proper representations are made, in the way of 
suggestion and otherwise, by traveling auditors, 
the latter may greatly aid in building up an effi- 
cient service. For these reasons the efficiency or 
inefficiency of the station force of a railroad may 
be said to reflect favorably or otherwise upon the 
traveling auditors and inspectors quite as much 
as upon the superintendent. The latter sees the 
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inside workings of his force through the eyes of 
the traveling auditor. If the latter fails to report 
the condition of affairs to him, or in a way that 
antagonizes him, he is in fault. But, in the case 
of unfit men, if the traveling auditor cannot com- 
pass their removal through the superintendent, 
efforts must be made in other directions. He 
must lay the matter before his superior officer. 
In no event can the retention of such persons be 
quietly borne. 

The measure of efficiency that characterizes 
agents will be greatly dependent upon the ability 
of the traveling auditor to influence them with- 
out conflict or ill will, and when defalcations 
occur settlement will depend almost entirely 
upon his ability in securing the sympathy and 
co-operation of those disposed or willing to assist 
in adjusting the difference. The nature of his 
duties renders it important that he should keep 
himself free from prejudice or overweening con- 
fidence. This will be exceedingly difficult, as the 
nature of his duties will cause him to view the 
acts of those he supervises with unjust suspicion 
or too great confidence, and unless be exercises 
care his acts and statements will be colored ac- 
cordingly. 

While the accounts should be made to demon- 
strate the reliability or otherwise of the agent, 
too much importance should not be attached to 
trifles.* While a traveling auditor should avail 

* In this connection I wish again to emphasise the fact that 
in speaking of agents, either here or elsewhere, I do not neces- 
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himself of everything coming under his notice, 
he must endeavor to estimate the importance of 
what he sees and hears dispassionately, and not 
as an officer pursuing a criminal. He must re- 
member that he is not shadowing a supposed 
thief or ticket-of-leave man, but that the agent's 
character and standing in the community are 
equal to his own, and must not, therefore, be 
lightly or unjustly called in question. Many up- 
right and capable agents feel the utmost sensi- 
tiveness in reference to the examination of their 
accounts, and while these examinations cannot 
be discontinued, prejudices should be respected, 
and men should be made to feel that the exami- 
nations are simply a routine duty. Not only 
must this delicacy be observed in all personal 
intercourse with agents, but endeavor must be 
made to prevent any knowledge of examinations 
reaching the public. The latter cannot be ex- 
pected to know anything about the purposes of 
inspections, and is likely in consequence to mis- 
interpret their meaning. Knowledge of them 
should therefore be carefully kept from all not 
immediately interested. In looking up uncol- 
lected freight bills and performing other duties 
incident to investigations, it will sometimes be 
impossible to prevent the acts of traveling audi- 



sarily mean the station or ticket agents of corporations. A 
treasurer, comptroller or manager is also an agent, and under 
the circumstances I describe is governed by like conditions. 
What I seek is the enforcement of such provision as is neces- 
sary to guard the funds of corporations everywhere. 
15 Vol. 9 
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tors from becoming known, but except in such 
cases they should be treated as confidential.* 



It is impossible to determine in advance how 
often the affairs of an office should be examined. 
It will depend upon circumstances. It is mani- 
fest that an agent who has a long and honorable 
record can be more safely left to perform his 
duties than one who has had less experience or op- 
portunity to establish his character. If, however, a 
high state of efficiency is to be maintained, irre- 
spective of the character of agents or their length 
of service, frequent examinations must be made at 
irregular periods not farther apart in any case 
than one year. It is not desirable, of course, when 
accounts are examined, that the incumbent of the 
office should have reason to suppose that there 

* I have in mind a traveling auditor who was unusually skill- 
ful and alert, but the intensity of his zeal finally led him to dis- 
trust nearly every agent ; to view with direful suspicion the 
most harmless actB. At the same time there were a few in 
whom he had most unreasoning confidence. Except in the case 
of his favorites nothing ever came up to his expectations; and 
his criticisms, arbitrary exactions and, in many cases, tyrannical 
acts, coupled with his exaggerated suspicions, finally rendered 
it necessary to transfer him to other work. Because it was 
advisable, as a business precaution, to make frequent and 
searching examinations of the accounts of agents, he feU un- 
consciously into the belief that all officials muBt be rascals, and 
having this belief he harassed them day and night. While he 
was zealous, and in many respects capable, he could not rest 
satisfied with a reasonable performance of his duties, but his 
mind constantly conjured up acts of imaginary malfeasance, or 
beheld in the nod of passing employes conspiracies too dreadful 
to be thought of complacently. 
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will be no further inspection for several months. 
If the traveling auditor is familiar with his duties 
and acquainted with agents and their methods of 
business, his knowledge, coupled with the infor- 
mation gleaned from the balance sheets and in 
other ways, will guide him. In case of some 
local calamity, such as fire, the traveling auditor 
should be promptly on the scene to take needed 
measures for the preservation of the records and 
accounts and the protection of the company's 
revenue. 

The number of accounts that a traveling audi- 
tor can examine from day to day will depend 
upon their character. But these officials will be 
able to expedite their movements greatly by 
making examinations conform to the movement 
of trains and ability to pass backward and for- 
ward upon the line without delay. Thus, by 
using sleeping cars, stations wide apart may be 
examined without loss of time or knowledge of 
the intended visit becoming known. In many 
instances other than passenger trains may be 
used to advantage. Frequently economy will be 
exercised and time saved by hiring a convey- 
ance to go to an adjoining station, or in looking 
up uncollected bills when parties are at a dis- 
tance from the station or widely separated from 
each other. But the hiring of vehicles should 
only be practiced when business can be accel- 
erated thereby, and in all cases economy should 
be exercised in such expenditures. Special re- 
sults may sometimes be obtained by using a hand 
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car between stations, but these vehicles cannot 
be used except by permission of the proper officer. 

To enable the traveling auditor to achieve the 
highest attainable results it will be necessary for 
him to sacrifice his personal comfort in many in- 
stances, even to the extent of walking from one 
station to another;* or by working at unusual 
hours or continuously for many hours. While 
the duties of the office are not generally exacting, 
they are so when accounts are being examined. 
At such times not only is the work exacting, but 
the constant and intelligent vigilance that must 
be exercised is exceedingly laborious. However, 
as a rule, abundant opportunity of recuperation 
is found in enforced detentions at stations and 
the rest obtained in passing from one town to 
another. 

It is desirable that as much time as possible 
should be spent in examinations; these examina- 
tions are the vital thing; to further them and 
prevent interruptions the data required should 
be obtained. in advance. When exhausted or 
there is occasion for further information, it will 
be practicable to telegraph or write for what is 
wanted in the majority of cases. It will be nec- 
essary, however, to visit headquarters from time 
to time to examine the balance sheets of agents, 
but it will rarely be necessary except for this 
purpose. In regard to the correspondence of 
traveling auditors it should be attended to day 

* This will be the case when he is snowbound or detained by 
wrecks or washouts. 
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by day, as it accumulates. Economy of time 
will thus be secured and necessary expedition 
attained. 

In examining large stations the traveling audi- 
tor should have assistance. It is important that 
examinations should be completed as quickly as 
possible, and such assistance should be provided 
in advance as may be necessary to accomplish 
this result. When the cash accounts of an agent 
are separated, as they are when the ticket office 
is in one place and the freight office somewhere 
else, the traveling auditor should, when practic- 
able, be accompanied by an assistant, so that the 
cash at both places may be counted simultane- 
ously. After this is done and other preliminaries 
completed, the traveling auditor iti charge can 
complete the work without further assistance. It 
is important in all examinations to make such 
provision as will secure effectiveness, and when 
two or more examiners are essential the neces- 
sary number should be present. But assistants 
should be dispensed with in every case where 
it is possible for one man to do the work 
effectively. 

The pressing necessity for the exercise of care 
and vigilance in keeping the accounts at large 
stations cannot be too strongly emphasized. If 
there is neglect, inefficiency or awkwardness it is 
particularly harmful and results in the service 
becoming demoralized and the company suffer- 
ing loss. This loss may not happen through 
peculation, though that is to be feared, but 
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through the errors and omissions that will occur, 
It is the experience of cashiers that they can 
safely rely upon having their attention called to 
the matter in the event they charge too much or 
give too little change. But it is not equally 
certain that their attention will be called to 
errors that result to their disadvantage. It is 
partly to prevent losses of this kind that sys- 
tematic methods of accounting are to be enforced 
when it is impossible to personally remember all 
the details of a business. 

The system of bookkeeping and methods of 
adjusting balances at stations should be so com- 
prehensive that the exact state of affairs can be 
determined at any time. The cash on hand and 
the books of record should balance at the close 
of each day's business, any errors or omissions 
that have occurred being discovered and cor- 
rected then. 

It is not easy to perfect accounts for a large 
station that will be sufficient to meet the varied 
requirements of the service and not at the same 
time involve too great expense. Moreover, after 
such a system has been introduced there will be 
a constant tendency to disregard its requirements. 
This tendency will not be willful, perhaps, but 
will arise from lack of appreciation of its neces- 
sity and value. At every station the force is 
constantly changing, and there are but few whose 
service continues uninterruptedly for a great 
length of time. There is consequently always 
a portion of the force lacking in experience. 
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These features, especially important in the case 
of large stations, must always be remembered 
and vigilance exercised to discoveV any departure 
from the rigid formulas that must characterize 
the accounts at such places.* 

When methods employed at large stations are 
adequate, the labor of examining the accounts 
will be very simple and can be prosecuted with 
the same certainty of arriving at a definite 
knowledge of affairs that characterizes smaller 
agencies. But unless methods are comprehen- 
sive examinations will never be entirely satis- 
factory because to make them so would involve 
the task of investigating the business of the sta- 
tion in detail, and the correcting of the innu- 
merable petty errors and omissions that creep in 
where such a state of affairs exists; it is impos- 
sible to balance accounts exactly, and a company 
can never, consequently, feel assured that if the 
differences in the cash were traced to their source 
they might not involve a large sum. 

The amount of money handled at many large 
stations is very great. Remittances of twenty 
or thirty thousand dollars are not unusual. The 



* Upon different roads the technical names given to specific 
blanks and books will not coincide, or the time for making re- 
turns always agree; the accounts .upon one road will be com- 
plicated, upon another simple and inexpensive; other differences 
of an apparently radical nature will exist. Nevertheless, the 
appliances to be used and the checks to be enforced will be sub- 
stantially the same, no matter what the system or by whom en- 
forced. This is especially true of the phase of accounting 
under consideration. 
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opportunity for blundering and improper prac- 
tice is therefore very great. 

A designing or incompetent person in charge 
of a large station can so muddle the accounts 
that they can never be entirely extricated or the 
details in reference to business fully known if 
systematic provision is not made in advance to 
prevent such an occurrence. It is easy, if the 
agent desires, to appropriate an enormous sum 
of money before the fact will be suspected. The 
remedy, or prevention rather, is a division of 
responsibility between the agent and the cashier. 
The method of accounting must be such that 
collections cannot, as a rule, be made without 
being entered on the books and transmitted, 
except through collusion between at least two 
independent persons. There is little probability 
of this as between agents and cashiers, as both 
are selected because of long and faithful service. 
When, however, the cashier is made wholly sub- 
ordinate to the agent, he possesses little value as 
a safeguard. On the other hand, he should not 
be entirely independent. In all matters referring 
to receipts it should be the duty of each official 
acting independently to know each day, by per- 
sonal investigation, that the financial business 
of the station is being generally transacted in a 
proper manner. When such division of responsi- 
bility is not insisted upon, the trust may be faith- 
fully fulfilled in a thousand instances, but in the 
exceptional case, the company that bases its faith 
entirely on the integrity of one man will be 
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terribly smitten. While this fact is apparently 
patent it is nevertheless often disregarded. I 
remember an instance where the same company 
suffered a loss approximating one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, on two occasions, by trusting wholly 
to one man. In one case the agent appropriated 
one hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars 
and in the other the cashier took seventy-five 
thousand dollars. The corporation was one of 
the greatest and, in many respects, best managed 
in the country. Other instances of huge defalca- 
tions at large stations might be mentioned if 
necessary. Such defalcations when they occur 
are usually for great amounts. Their avoidance 
requires careful and systematic accounting and 
necessary division of responsibility. 

It should be a condition of service and a fact 
well understood wherever a cashier is employed 
that the agent and cashier are jointly and sever* 
ally to have personal knowledge of the disposi- 
tion of receipts.* 

* I remember a case where the cashier at a large station was- 
entirely ignorant of the fact that the agent was a defaulter, 
although he (the cashier) handled the money and kept the 
accounts. It was the practice of the agent to personally enclose 
the daily remittance in the package. Instead, however, of 
enclosing the amount the cashier handed to him, he extracted 
what he wanted, but entered the correct amount on the books. 
The cashier never saw the receipt returned by the collecting 
officer, which was, of course, for the actual amount remitted. 
The receipt was intercepted by the agent, who was particular 
that no one but himself should open letters received at the 
station. The agent, moreover, made his own account current, 
and added the amount of his shortage to the balance due from 
a connecting railway company. Thus, by the simple device of 
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It should be the privilege and duty of the 
cashier as well as the agent to see that collec- 
tions are remitted and that receipts therefor 
returned by the collecting officer are filed in the 
office where they may be accessible to everyone. 
There is nothing confidential in such matters and 
there should be no secrets in regard to them so 
far as the office force of a station is concerned. 
In fact, subordinate employes should be encour- 
aged to keep themselves advised in regard to 
every detail affecting station routine, so far as 
the same can be acquired without neglect of 
duty. This should not be done, it is needless to 
say, from a desire to pry into things that do not 
concern them, but should be the result of a laud- 
able ambition upon the part of employes to fit 
themselves to fill higher places by the acquisi- 
tion of valuable knowledge. Where such a spirit 
governs a force irregular practices are not likely 
to creep in, and the character of the men and 
quality of service they render will be far beyond 
the average. 

It is customary, when an agent is employed 
jointly by two or more companies, to notify the 
lines interested when an investigation is to take 
place, so that they may have their representa- 
tives on hand. This notice is not obligatory, 
however, and when there is reason to suppose 

enclosing his cash remittance, opening his mall and making 
his balance sheet, he was able to take a large sum of money 
without a suspicion on the part of the cashier that there was 
anything wrong. 
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the agent is not observing good faith, it is not 
customary to await the co-operation of other 
companies before making an examination. It 
will not be difficult, under such circumstances, 
to discover whether the agent is delinquent or 
not, and in the event he is, no time should be 
lost in protecting the examining company. 

While those filling the position of joint agents 
are generally men of superior character and at- 
tainments, accounts are not always kept by them 
with the painstaking care observable at other 
places. Sometimes this arises from overwork, 
but frequently from lack of understanding or 
appreciation. The method of accounting will 
quite likely not be the same for all the lines. 
This will have a tendency to confuse the agent 
and render a perfect understanding of the differ- 
ent systems difficult. Accountability, to a num- 
ber of employers, has a tendency also to weaken 
the hold of the employer and lessen the desire 
felt by the employe to do what is required. 
This will not always be so, but instances will 
occur. Lack of immediate accountability will 
also, in some cases, reach beyond indifference to 
forms of accounting. It is important, therefore, 
that the supervision over the affairs of joint sta- 
tions should be constant and intelligent, and if 
the agent is inefficient, neglectful, indifferent or 
unfit, measures should be taken to bring the 
facts before the officers of the companies inter- 
ested. This can best be done by a united exami- 
nation of the accounts and by representing the 
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risk that is run by retention of the offending 
agent. However, the companies will, in the ma- 
jority of cases, find it difficult to act in concert 
in cases of this kind. Various causes will con- 
tribute to this. The officials of all the lines may 
not have the same cause of complaint, or they 
will not attach the same importance to the delin- 
quencies of the agent, or they may be securing 
some advantage by retaining him. These differ- 
ences of opinion and interest will delay action, if 
not prevent it entirely. Under such circum- 
stances it is necessary to act with tact. An open 
rupture with the agent by a particular company 
is undesirable, as his hostility, however covert, 
will result in injury to the complaining line. It 
is necessary, therefore, while seeking to prevent 
any breach of trust on his part to avoid coming 
into unfriendly relations with him until final 
action can be secured. 

The difficulties surrounding the employment 
of an agent by several companies, and the de- 
moralizing tendencies attached to such service, 
are so well understood by managers that when it 
is necessary to employ such an agent the organ- 
izations interested generally elect one company 
to hire, and, when necessary, discharge him. 
The company thus selected becomes responsible 
for the good faith of the agent, the correction of 
grievances, and so on. 

When a traveling auditor is prevented from 
proceeding on his journey he should avail him- 
self of the leisure thus afforded to examine the 
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accounts of agents accessible to him, without ref- 
erence to whether they are on his route or not. 
He will thus be able to occupy his time as advan- 
tageously in many instances as if his journey had 
not been interrupted. As he will not, however, 
have the usual data for making examinations it 
will be necessary he should send the results of 
his investigations to the departments for verifica- 
tion. Thus, the remittances allowed should be 
certified to the proper officer, the same rule being 
observed in regard to tickets, freight, etc. In 
the same way when data for making examina- 
tions do not reach him as desired he should go 
ahead with his work, wherever he may be, and 
send the results to the departments interested 
for verification. In this way he will not be idle 
a moment. It is desirable when a station is ex- 
amined that the traveling auditor should have 
the data necessary to prove the accuracy of the 
accounts at the time, so far as possible. But in 
the event he does not have this, he can proceed 
with the work, and see subsequently that the re- 
turns he makes to the different departments for 
verification have been duly examined. 

Before leaving headquarters the traveling audi- 
tor should decide what stations he will examine, 
indicating his address from day to day, so that 
his whereabouts may always be known. He 
should also report from day to day where he is. 
If he be within twelve hours' ride of headquar- 
ters he can report by mail; otherwise he should 
use the telegraph. The report should be for- 
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warded so as to reach headquarters in the morn- 
ing. If there should be any doubt about the 
notice sent by mail reaching its destination on 
time, he should also communicate by telegraph. 
The necessity for these reports is more urgent 
than is apparent at a glance. Occasions fre- 
quently arise where immediate action of the 
utmost importance is necessary, and if communi- 
cation cannot be opened at once with the travel- 
ing auditor serious consequences may follow. 
Thus in cases of defalcation, not a moment is to 
be lost in reaching the station. If the investiga- 
tion is prompt and the pressure for settlement 
immediate and imperative, favorable results are 
frequently attainable when a few hours delay 
would render them impossible, or doubtful. It 
is also necessary to communicate from time to 
time with the traveling auditor in reference to 
transfers, the opening or closing of stations and 
for other purposes that cannot be anticipated. It 
is of importance, therefore, that his superior 
should at all times be advised of his where- 
abouts. 

The peculiar nature of the work of traveling 
auditors requires preparation and must be pros- 
ecuted under favorable circumstances, if the best 
results are to follow. Full and free access must 
be had by them to all books and papers affecting 
accounts. Investigations must also be retrospect- 
ive, and as examinations are intended to be thor- 
ough it is important that they should not be 
anticipated, or special preparation made by the 
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person to be examined. The object of investiga- 
tion is to ascertain the normal condition of affairs 
at the station examined. To attain this it is 
desirable that the incumbent should not have 
knowledge in advance. In the event, however, 
he should possess such knowledge and make 
preparations accordingly, any abnormal condi- 
tions resulting therefrom should be duly noted. 
It is, of course, the desire of every agent ex- 
amined to make as good an exhibit as possible. 
This feeling is laudable, but should be grounded 
upon uniform businesslike habits; the habit of 
maintaining the affairs of the station in a high 
state of efficiency. Special preparations to meet 
examinations, like deathbed repentances, while 
they may be sincere, are not such as to inspire 
confidence. While it is not possible for an agent 
in anticipation of an examination to so cover up 
irregularities as to prevent a suspicion of wrong, 
it may be difficult to locate the trouble, or com- 
pel its acknowledgment. 

The utmost care, therefore, should be exer- 
cised by traveling auditors to prevent their 
movements from being known in advance.* On 

* Repeated instances of the necessity of keeping the where- 
abouts and Intended work of traveling auditors confiden- 
tial have been called to my attention. I remember one case 
where an unfaithful agent had confederates at stations on 
either side to keep him advised of the movements of traveling 
auditors in anticipation of their arrival at his station. One 
was a telegraph operator, the other an eating house employe. 
They conveyed the information to him by telegraphic cipher. 
This Information gave him time to borrow the money necessary 
to cover up his shortage, and thus the traveling auditor always 
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this account communications giving a clue to 
their movements should be in cipher. The con- 
fidential nature of their work is apparent to all 
attaches of the line, and a discreet silence is con- 
sequently maintained by everyone. Should this 
rule be disregarded, however, for the purpose of 
embarrassing the auditor, the fact should be 
communicated to the proper officer for such 
action as the case requires. 

When more than one traveling auditor is em- 
ployed by a company the territory should be 
divided, so that each official may know the extent 
of his duties and the measure of his responsi- 
bility. This practice of dividiug the territory is 
in the interests of peace and efficient labor. It 

found him with the requisite amount of money on hand, al- 
though he felt assured that it had not all been collected since 
the last remittance. He was, however, not able to catch the 
agent in the act. It became necessary in order to determine 
the exact status of the agent to send a man to the station whom 
no one knew to be a traveling auditor. His investigation 
elicited the fact that the accounts were short. I remember 
another instance where the traveling auditor could never find 
the agent at the station. He would, however, make his appear- 
ance shortly after the traveling auditor's arrival, and always 
with a relatively large sum of money which he stated he had 
just collected from various parties. It was the practice of this 
agent to watch the trains very carefully, and whenever he saw 
the traveling auditor alight he would hurry away precipitately 
in an opposite direction and not reappear until he had bor- 
rowed enough money to make good the deficiency in his 
accounts. Finally, after vain efforts to catch him unawares the 
traveling auditor ensconced himself in the baggage car, and on 
arrival at the station, waited until the agent approached, when 
he joined him and insisted upon his going directly to the office. 
His accounts were found to be short, as was anticipated. 
Instances also have occurred where new or indiscreet employes 
have thought it was commendable or an evidence of good fel- 
lowship to notify agents in advance of the movements of the 
traveling auditor, thus embarrassing him in his work. 
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will sometimes occur, however, that information 
will come to the knowledge of a traveling auditor 
in reference to occurrences not within his juris- 
diction that should be known to the company. 
When this is the case he should advise his 
immediate superior, or if the case requires the 
immediate presence of a traveling auditor he 
should act without delay, no matter whether the 
work belongs to him or not. The thing to re- 
member is that the company's interests do not 
commence nor end with the jurisdiction of par- 
ticular officials, but exist at all times and over 
the whole property. Hence, if a traveling auditor 
should hear that a person who handles money 
within the jurisdiction of an associate auditor 
had absconded, or was likely to abscond, or was a 
defaulter, it would be his duty to repair instantly 
to the spot and without delay take such meas- 
ures as the company's interests required. 

The division of work upon railroads applies 
only to normal conditions. In case of disaster 
or wreck all render assistance, without reference 
to rank or duty. And so it should be in regard 
to traveling auditors. They must co-operate and 
advise with each other continually and heartily 
in all matters affecting their work, being partic- 
ular to keep their superior advised of everything 
coming within the jurisdiction of his department 
so that he may be able act intelligently.* 

* The necessity of trareling auditors co-operating actively 
with each other was called to my attention in a very forcible 
manner. Information came to one of these officials that a cer- 

16 Vol. 9 
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Cash must not be left in charge of an agent 
about whose honesty there is ground for appre- 
hension unless security be given. And by secur- 
ity is meant private guaranties or a bond signed 
by at least three good parties, each of whom 
owns real estate free from incumbrance worth 
twice the amount of the bond, after allowing for 
property exempt by law from execution. When 
an agent cannot give such security without delay 
the proper officer should be asked, by telegraph, 
to send a man to take charge. It would be inex- 
cusable to leave accounts in the hands of an agent 
believed to be dishonest for the purpose of exam- 
ining the accounts of other agents against whom 
no such suspicion rested. 

It is a maxim in the operation of trains to take 
the safe course when in doubt. This rule should 
also govern in matters having reference to a com- 
pany's funds. It forms the basis of what I have to 
say. Whenever there are grounds for believing 

tain agent, not within his jurisdiction, was behaving badly. 
Had the offending official been located upon the line under his 
charge, he would, upon these reports, have instantly investi- 
gated the case; but as it was he felt that it would be indelicate 
for him to aot in the matter, and the result was that the facts 
did not reach any official of the company until after the delin- 
quent had defaulted in his accounts for a large sum and left 
the country. Had the traveling auditor who first learned of 
the matter repaired instantly to the spot, or had he notified the 
traveling auditor in charge, or their common superior, the case 
would have been overhauled and the leak stopped. But he 
thought that it would look as if he was over officious if he 
reported the fact. This was a very shallow way to look at the 
matter, but it was the fault of a young and comparatively inex- 
perienced man. 
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that an employe who handles money is unfaith- 
ful, precautions must be adopted without delay. 
It sometimes occurs that those handling money 
are found to be indulging in petty practices, con- 
trary to the rules, too insignificant in themselves 
to cause dismissal, yet sufficiently grave to excite 
question. It will, perhaps, be impossible to tell 
whether the acts are the result of ignorance or 
thoughtlessness, or the subtle outcroppings of a 
natural disposition to do wrong. It may be 
found that the incumbent has taken the receipts 
of the station, claiming it was proper t<j do so in 
view of the fact that he had wages due him for 
an equal or greater amount; or that the taking 
of a few dollars to accommodate a friend, to be 
replaced on the morrow, was not improper. It 
would hardly seem possible that anyone could do 
such things except willfully; nevertheless, they 
will, and without its being possible, moreover, 
to determine whether their occurrence is due to 
ignorance, stupidity or dishonesty. If the using 
of a few shillings, more or less, is the result of 
ignorance or thoughtlessness, a simple reprimand 
will be sufficient to prevent recurrence of the 
evil. On the other hand, if the act is the result 
of deliberation, knowing it to be contrary to the 
rules, the occurrence, however petty, is the pre- 
cursor of something more serious. In all cases, 
therefore, where an employe is found using 
the company's .money, no matter what the sum 
may be, it should be insisted upon that he supple- 
ment the indemnity he already gives by private 
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guaranty or bond. It is always best to be on the 
safe side in such emergencies. The procurement 
of this security may put him to personal incon- 
venience. It will, however, emphasize the neces- 
sity of his turning over the cash as it accrues, 
and, very likely, have the effect to put an end 
forever to practices that, if not stopped, won Id 
ultimately terminate disastrously to him. 

Fixed rules should, so far as practicable, be 
observed in regard to hiring, retaining and dis- 
missing those who handle cash. Certain officers 
only are authorized to hire, discharge and trans- 
fer employes. This is the practice, and it is a 
proper one. When, however, anyone is discov- 
ered to be a defaulter he should be relieved forth- 
with by the traveling auditor. Notice of the fact, 
however, should be transmitted to the appoint- 
ing officer so that he may take such action as the 
case requires. Mere ignorance, inefficiency, lazi- 
ness, or inability to perform well the duties of 
his office, will not justify the traveling auditor in 
removing an agent. He should i-eport the facts 
in such cases to the officer authorized to act. 

When a person who handles cash is to be re- 
moved, it is generally a safe rule not to notify 
him in advance. Such a courtesy is quite likely 
Hot to be appreciated. The notice of removal 
should be delivered at the time of transfer. It is 
sometimes the custom to ask for the resignation 
of those to be removed for serious causes. The 
act is kindly and graceful, but rarely appreciated 
and is, in many cases, abused. I have known of 
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repeated instances where the parties thus favored 
have taken advantage of this prior knowledge to 
misappropriate the property or funds of the com- 
pany and perform other improper acts. More- 
over, if a man is a thief, a drunkard, a blackguard, 
or a stirrer up of strife, to permit him to resign 
is to grant him a bill of health for use elsewhere, 
misleading to employers and a hindrance and 
disgrace to other employes. When I say that a 
person who handles cash should not be given 
much, if any, notice in advance, I do not mean 
that men who are faithful should be discharged 
out of hand. In cases such as I mention, while 
the incumbent may be relieved on the spot, he 
may also be allowed a week or a month's wages, 
which is the same thing as giving notice. In 
enforcing rules necessary for the government of 
corporations, including the handling of money, 
arbitrary action is frequently unavoidable, but 
there exists no necessity for injustice to anyone, 
and it is as inexcusable and fraught with as much 
harm here as in any other walk of life. 



Reputed losses occasioned by the destruction 
of offices by fire, or the breaking open of money 
drawers, safes or ticket cases, are to be examined 
into with the utmost care. 

I remember an instance where a particular 
agent claimed to have been robbed by masked 
men. The inspector, however, was sceptical, and 
after interrogating the agent assured him in the 
most confidential manner that he felt convinced 
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that the agent himself had taken the money. 
The agent replied that it was not possible, but 
upon the inspector's reiteration of his suspicions 
the agent finally admitted that there was some 
foundation for it, and ended by removing his 
boots and producing the missing money. 

In another instance, where a safe was robbed, 
the agent displayed a broken window through 
which the thief had effected entrance. The 
shattered money box bore evidence of the "cracks- 
man's" skill. But something in the statement or 
manner of the agent led the auditor to believe 
that he was the robber, and upon investigation 
this proved to be the case. 

Because of just reason to distrust claims for 
relief under such circumstances, the utmost cau- 
tion should be exercised. No relief can be 
afforded for losses that occur through careless- 
ness or neglect to follow rules. 

As pointed out elsewhere, it is necessary when 
an agent or cashier leaves the service of a com- 
pany to withhold a portion of or all the pay due 
him until his accounts are audited. 

It is possible that way bills or other accounts 
may have been omitted. In such cases the 
amount will not be likely to be discovered until 
the account is finally audited. Retention of the 
pay of the retiring employe is therefore an un- 
avoidable necessity.* 

* It is the duty of traveling auditors in snch oases to notify 
the outgoing employe exactly how much of his salary will be 
retained to cover contingent liabilities and when he will proba- 
bly be paid the balance (if any) due him. 
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In explaining the minutiae of accounts, both 
general and technical, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that perfect accord should exist between 
traveling auditors, otherwise instructions given 
by one may be countermanded or rendered of no 
avail by another. They should therefore agree 
upon every question, not covered by established 
rules, where difference is likely to occur. The 
duties and usefulness of traveling auditors will 
also be much advanced by the exercise of courtesy 
and tact upon their part in the performance of 
the delicate and responsible offices assigned 
them. Politeness is the most effective of all 
lubricants. 

It is always presumable that there are no 
practices indulged in by trusted employes that 
are not right; nevertheless, the possibility that 
the contrary may be the case compels watchful- 
ness. The ingenuity of unfaithful men baffles 
belief or description; in many cases their very 
pettiness is a guaranty they will not be detected 
unless especial vigilance is exercised. 

I remember some years ago, when twenty-cent 
pieces were in circulation, it was discovered that 
the ticket clerk at a large station laid aside all 
these pieces he received or could get hold of. 
When he went off duty at dusk it was his habit 
to turn them over to the night clerk, who paid 
them out by the dim rays of a kerosene lamp as 
twenty-five cent pieces, thus netting a small 
profit. Another thrifty and ingenious soul was 
in the habit of adding one cent to every item on 
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which money had been advanced; thus, if he paid 
John Smith three dollars and eighty-four cents 
he would take credit for three dollars and eighty- 
five cents. The result was a considerable net 
sum. It is a favorite device of petty pilferers to 
add a few cents to the price of tickets or to the 
amount of freight bills. Nobody is greatly dam- 
aged, but the company is bound to protect its 
patrons in little as well as in great matters. 

The investigations into the affairs of agents by 
traveling auditors too often engender unpleasant 
feelings. Conscious of the rectitude of his acts, 
the agent looks upon the minute and searching- 
investigation as a reflection upon his integrity. 
He does not stop to realize that he is a part of a 
great machine, each atom of which is held in 
place by safeguards instituted for the protection 
of employer and employe alike, and impera- 
tively necessary to secure efficiency and responsi- 
bility. 

Examinations to be valuable should be imper- 
sonal, and should be so considered. They are 
embarrassing, doubtless, but not more so than 
other vexations of business. Moreover, when 
completed and the accounts are found to be cor- 
rect, and the agent efficient in the discharge of 
his duties, it is impossible to believe that he can 
feel otherwise than gratified. It is by such ex- 
aminations, pursued without reference to place 
or person, that the employer is able to separate 
the efficient and trustworthy from those who are 
not. This fact should be borne in mind, and 
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instead of impeding the traveling auditor or 
co-operating with him in a half-hearted way, 
incumbents should do all they can to facilitate 
his work. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

INSTALLING AND TRANSFERRING AGENTS. 

One of the obstacles to be overcome in order 
to secure efficient accounting is the inertia of 
inexperienced and unfit men. Every new man 
installed is an experiment. These experiments 
have, however, constantly to be made. Old and 
tried servants leave the service or are promoted; 
others are required to take their places. 

The accessions to a force are always unknown 
quantities and require special supervision. In 
order to make this effective it is necessary there 
should be special instructors familiar with sta- 
tion duties and fitted, moreover, to perform the 
office of teachers. There is less necessity for in- 
structors upon old than new roads; but wherever 
ohanges are of frequent occurrence or inexpe- 
rienced men are installed they are needed. 

It is unavoidable that unfit men should creep 
into a service. Sometimes unfitness arises from 
inexperience and is only temporary. But it is 
often otherwise. Sometimes the work is so com- 
plicated or so great as to require time for even 
an experienced person to master it. In each of 
the cases referred to an expert is needed for the 
purpose of aiding and to advise the appointing 
officer if the incumbent proves unfit. During the 

(350) 
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short time a traveling auditor is at a station he 
has but limited opportunity for observing a new 
agent. It is manifestly impossible, therefore, that 
he should be able to judge whether the incum- 
bent can be safely trusted or not. He may form a 
shrewd estimate, but this will not always suffice. 

It is a matter of frequent occurrence for new 
agents to ask assistance in writing up their ac- 
counts and returns. This can only be done by 
men appointed for such work. The traveling 
auditors cannot do it. They have not the time. 
The giving of instructions and aid is a minor 
incident in their work. When examining or 
transferring a station they explain the different 
books, blanks and statements, but they cannot 
remain long enough to teach inexperienced men 
their duties. When, therefore, an inexperienced 
person is appointed to take charge of a station a 
special instructor should be sent with him to 
remain long enough to thoroughly ground him 
in his work. In the event the special agent 
should not be able to accomplish this because of 
the unfitness of the agent he should report the 
facts to the proper officer, remaining in charge 
until a competent person can be appointed. 

It also frequently occurs in. the operations of 
business that in consequence of the sickness, 
resignation or removal of an agent, it is neces- 
sary to send some one at a moment's notice to 
take charge. The employment of instructors or 
special agents renders it possible to do this 
without inconvenience. Employment of special 
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agents will have a further beneficial effect; they 
will be a constant reminder to operating officers 
that the appointment of other than skilled men 
involves extra expense, such as the wages of the 
instructor, and so on. When the work is per- 
formed by a traveling auditor the extra cost is 
not appreciated, although as a matter of fact the 
expense is much greater than it is where a special 
instructor is kept to do the work. The traveling 
auditor has unusual expenses, and his position 
being one requiring great skill and trustworthi- 
ness, his compensation is greater than an in- 
structor's need be. 

It is difficult to estimate the outlay the em- 
ployment of inexperienced and unfit agents 
occasions a company. To the cost of instructors 
we must add waste of stationery and other 
material, delay of work and the embarrassment 
of the service generally. To these may safely be 
added loss of revenue in consequence of the agent 
not understanding the business or being able to 
manage the station with the smoothness and 
despatch essential to a profitable use of the com- 
pany's equipment and facilities. 

On these and other grounds, when skilled men 
are not appointed the officer in charge should 
have some competent person who shall remaiu 
at the station with the agent until he is qualified 
to act, or his unfitness is demonstrated. When 
instructors are employed they should be bonded 
the same as other agents, and should be men of 
good character. 
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More or less of the time of traveling auditors 
is spent in adjusting the accounts of incompe- 
tent employes. This is not one of their duties. 
Every company pays sufficient to have compe- 
tent men. When a traveling auditor finds the 
books muddled because of incompetency or lack 
of force sufficient to do the work, he should lay 
the matter before the appointing officer so that 
the evil may be corrected and similar mishaps 
avoided elsewhere. 

There is no limit to the number of traveling 
auditors it will be necessary to employ if the 
station force of a railroad is not kept up in 
number and efficiency. It is much cheaper to 
hire a competent clerk or agent than a traveling 
auditor. 

Where incompetency exists or the force is in- 
adequate it is frequently unknown to those who 
have the appointment of agents, and all that is 
necessary for the traveling auditor to do is to 
lay the matter before them to secure redress. 
Excuses upon the part of traveling auditors for 
neglect to perform the duties required of them, 
and for which they are primarily engaged (namely, 
to look after the cash of the company to prevent 
defalcations), cannot be accepted on the ground 
that station forces are inadequate or incompetent. 
If the force at any station is inadequate or inef- 
ficient, and traveling auditors cannot secure re- 
dress, they should communicate with their 
immediate superior so that the matter may be 
brought before the general management. 
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It is especially important to traveling auditor? 
when examining a station to know whether 
previous instructions have been carried out in 
good faith or not. A noticeable thing in the re- 
ports of traveling auditors in regard to an inef- 
ficient agent is the statement, "Promises to do 
better in the future," while reference to previous 
returns relating to the same agent too often dis- 
closes the same promise. If traveling auditors 
will keep a record of such promises, they will not 
fall into the habit of reiterating them as if they 
had never been uttered before. However, we 
might overlook the absurdity of the thing if it 
did not indicate lack of honest intention upon the 
part of the agent, and want of method upon 
the part of the traveling auditor. It is not in 
the nature of things that a person should have 
respect for a superior whose methods are so lax 
as to cause him to accept the same excuse two or 
more times without detecting its repetition. 

It is to be expected that a station force will 
make mistakes of omission and commission, 
more or less errors of understanding and inat- 
tention, of ignorance, neglect and indifference, 
but when its attention is called to the delin- 
quencies they should cease. 

In the majority of cases it is only necessary to 
point out a mistake to secure its correction. 
When this is not so, the cause of failure must be 
ascertained; if the omission arises from uninten- 
tional neglect, or through ignorance, the failure, 
although unfortunate, may be overlooked. If, 
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however, it is intentional and willful the facts 
should be communicated to the proper officer for 
his action. 

The traveling auditor will bear in mind that, 
so far as practicable, he must instruct employes 
in their duties. It is to be expected that many 
will be appointed who lack experience; who will 
need repeated coaching. He must watch the 
progress of such and note discriminately delin- 
quencies arising from inexperience, in contradis- 
tinction to those occasioned by carelessness, in- 
difference, dishonesty or other causes. When 
instructions are given a record should be made 
as already intimated and the matter kept in mind, 
so that it may be ascertained afterward if they 
have been complied with or not. Continued reit- 
eration of instructions is demoralizing.* 

It cannot be too strongly impressed upon ap- 
pointing officers that agents at distant stations, 



♦ I remember to have had a traveling auditor report to me 
at one time that a certain agent was not remitting his cash re- 
ceipts daily as directed, but that he had given him full instruc- 
tions in the matter and had no doubt that the delinquent would 
do as required in future. Here he seemed disposed to leave 
the matter, while the fact was that the agent in question had 
received exactly similar instruction from three other traveling 
auditors, and had promised them the same thing. When em- 
ployes are found disregarding rules a memorandum should be 
made so as to see whether the employes at fault have been in- 
structed in regard to the matter before. It is idle to give 
instructions if no effort is made subsequently to see whether 
they are observed or not. It would be well if traveling auditors, 
before visiting a station, would examine the previous records of 
such station and note the status of the agent and what instruc- 
tions have been previously given. 
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which cannot be reached without considerable 
loss of time, should have had experience in their 
duties previous to their appointment and have 
demonstrated their competency and reliability. 
Examinations of such stations entail extra ex- 
pense and neglect of other work. 

Among other things, traveling auditors should 
become familiar with the workings of all depart- 
ments of the service, in order that agents may 
obtain needed information from them. More- 
over, the instructions printed upon the blanks of 
a company should be complete as regards their 
use, so far as practicable, and traveling auditors 
should be particular always to point out the 
authority on which their instructions are based. 
Every effort should be put forth to lead agents 
and others into the habit of seeking information 
in regard to their duties from every practicable 
source; they should be taught that "knowledge 
is power." 

When an agency is closed, or a transfer of ac- 
counts from one agent to another is made, the 
books should be written up and settlements 
effected by the traveling auditor or under his 
direction. The necessity of this is obvious, but 
is not always understood by those not connected 
with the accounts. In many cases the outgoing 
agent leaves the service of the company; in such 
event it is important that the exact status of his 
accounts should be known and settlement 
effected at the time. But whether he leaves the 
service or not, it is none the less necessary that a 
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balance should be struck while the amount can 
be determined, and details are at hand and sus- 
ceptible of explanation. This is necessary not 
only to protect the company but all the parties 
interested, including the bondsmen. It is im- 
portant to the retiring agent that he should be 
able to prove just what he has turned over to his 
successor, and on his part the incoming agent is 
interested in knowing exactly where the line is 
drawn between his accounts and those of his pre- 
decessor. Moreover, it is necessary to know the 
balance in order to adjust the account upon the 
general books, as only a portion of the amount 
against the retiring agent is paid in cash, the 
balance being chargeable against the incoming 
agent. The balance sheet or statement of trans- 
fer* should specify these amounts. 

Other reasons might be given if necessary why 
transfers should in every case be made by the 
traveling auditor or under the direction of some 
one connected with the accounting department. 

In order to facilitate transfers of accounts due 
notice should be given the traveling auditor by 
the proper officer, if possible, of retirements or 
replacements of agents, so that arrangements 
can be made in advance. This is, however, often 
impossible and traveling auditors must in con- 
sequence always bear in mind that they may be 
called upon at any time to make transfers of 
accounts. In this connection it sometimes occurs 
that both the outgoing and the incoming agent 

* See Form No. 7, Appendix. 
17 Vol. G 
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are skilled in accounts and understand exactly 
what is required and how to make the transfer 
balance sheet. In such a case they may be 
allowed to make the transfer between themselves 
under the direction of the traveling auditor, 
without his presence, if for any reason it is incon- 
venient for him to be on hand. Such instances 
are, however, rare and should not be used as 
precedents. In such cases, moreover, the security 
to be given by the incoming agent should be pro- 
vided in advance of the transfer and arrange- 
ments perfected for settling the balance of the 
retiring agent. 

Before going to a station to make a transfer, 
the traveling auditor should supply himself with 
the data necessary to enable him to ascertain the 
status of the accounts. This information is the 
same as that required in making an examination. 
Greater care, however, should be exercised, if that 
be possible, because of the difficulty of subse- 
quently correcting errors or omissions. Every- 
thing properly chargeable, as indicated by the 
accounts, must be entered, while credits must 
be analyzed and their authenticity determined. 
Among important things to be considered it 
must be known that the remittances claimed are 
correct, except in case of those in course of trans- 
mission, and those should be verified, so far as 
possible, by the express book; it must also be 
seen that the bills claimed to be uncollected are 
so in fact, and that any other credits are in accord- 
ance with the facts. 
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Claims for relief for charges on the company's 
constrnction material, graders' outfits, short 
freight charges advanced on the company's ma- 
terial, and similar things; also, unadjusted differ- 
ences in the freight or passenger accounts should 
not be transferred to the new agent, but left in 
the outgoing agent's account for adjustment, un- 
less the amounts have accrued since the last 
account current. An itemized statement of 
claims left in the outgoing agent's account should 
accompany the transfer balance sheet. 

Freight charges on government property, for 
which government bills of lading are issued, may 
be transferred to the incoming agent after the 
amount claimed by the outgoing agent has been 
checked with the abstract of way bills reported 
to the freight auditor; this should be done at 
the time of the transfer. A statement of gov- 
ernment bills of lading turned over to the in- 
coming agent, giving the number and date of 
each, should be rendered with the transfer bal- 
ance sheet. Government bills of lading must be 
receipted before being turned over to the incom- 
ing agent. 

In making transfers it is necessary to examine 
and count the tickets on hand for the purpose of 
ascertaining the number and amount chargeable 
to the retiring agent.* All way bills received 
since the last account current should also be 
charged to him. Balances from the preceding 

* The incoming agent should be required to give a receipt 
for the ticket* on hand, as he 'will be held accountable for their 
value, but he should oount them before doing so. 
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account current should be brought forward and 
noted; also amounts collected for miscellaneous 
purposes. 

When making a transfer, an inventory must be 
taken by the traveling auditor of supplies and 
portable property on hand turned over to the 
incoming agent. There must also be made and 
forwarded to the proper officer a list of baggage 
checks on hand, transferred to the incoming 
agent, and in the event there are any particular 
forms or blanks that have been charged to the 
outgoing agent, a statement of the same must 
be forwarded to the proper officer, so that the 
account may be transferred on the books to the 
incoming agent. 

The intent and aim of every transfer is to 
make it complete and to so arrange the accounts 
that the line of demarkation between the busi- 
ness of outgoing and incoming agents will be 
clearly shown by the books and records of the 
company at the station and in the departments 
interested. 

When cashiers, ticket sellers and other subor- 
dinate station employes are transferred or re- 
lieved, it is not necessary that a traveling auditor 
should be present to pass upon their accounts. 
This duty belongs to the agent and must be per- 
formed by him except when the accounts are 
kept in the name of the retiring employe. In 
that event the transfer should be made in the 
manner prescribed for agents. The same rules 
and regulations govern. 
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In the opening of new agencies it is desirable 
upon many accounts that the agent should be 
installed by a traveling auditor, but this duty 
may be omitted when it is not convenient for 
him to be present, or the incoming agent under- 
stands his duties, including the keeping of 
accounts. In the event he is ignorant in any 
particular a traveling auditor or instructor should 
be present to render such assistance as is required. 

One feature that should be impressed upon all 
station employes, especially those not fully 
posted in regard to duties and methods of ac- 
counts, is the necessity of rigid observance of 
the rule requiring the total amount of cash col- 
lections to be remitted daily. This is vital, and so 
simple and easy of execution that the dullest can 
understand. Mere errors and omissions in the 
accounts of an agent may be leniently viewed 
(if the result of inexperience or ignorance) if the 
exact amount of cash collected by him for the 
company has been promptly and fully remitted. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE AGENT'S BALANCE SHEET OR ACCOUNT CURRENT. 

The balance sheet is the financial barometer 
indicating the condition of the business it sum- 
marizes. 

If intelligently classified and truthfully made 
it affords an invaluable r6sum6 of the affairs it 
particularizes. It is in relation to all other ac- 
counts what the main sail of a ship is to its jib 
or top sail; what the whole is to a part; the 
greater to the lesser. It is the financial ocean to 
which all lesser bodies tend and in which they 
are finally ingulfed. 

It chronicles all things and exhibits the sources 
of income and expenditure and their relations to 
each other. 

It brings within the focus of the eye and 
understanding the most extended and complicated 
affairs, classifying the debits under appropriate 
heads and explaining with equal clearness the 
nature of the credits. 

It is the terror of rogues and the justification 
of honest men; to the former it indicates the 
shoals whereon their craft may be dashed to 
pieces; to the latter it is a deep land-locked sea 
whereon their vessel safely rides at anchor. 

(282) 
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As an adjunct to the returns rendered by an 
agent the balance sheet, or account current, is 
indispensable. It classifies the business and ex- 
hibits the amount chargeable to him from every 
source; also, the items to his credit.* It is also 
valuable as indicating the measure of zeal and 
intelligence observed in handling the business 
of a station. If the agent has been diligent in 
making collections the fact will be evinced; if 
dilatory, the swollen list of uncollected items 
will indicate the fact. 

The balance sheet brings a business within the 
vision of the proprietor. It enables the subor- 
dinate to say to his superior, "Observe the con- 
dition of my trust, its extent and the methods 
observed; see what I have been doing and the 
productiveness of my business; note what I am 
justly chargeable with, the credits I am entitled 
to." 

It is a showing of hands, an inventory of cause 
and effect, the income and outgo, product and dis- 
position. It affords light where otherwise dark- 
ness would exist. 

A railway official finds on his books immense 
balances in the aggregate standing against agents 
and others. With the aid of the balance sheets 
he is able to classify the amounts due from each; 
to determine the cash in course of transmission; 
the uncollected bills; working fund; balances 
brought forward, and so on. In each case partic- 
ulars are specified. The items that make up the 

* See Form No. 2, Appendix. 
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balance he examines in the aggregate, and in 
detail, and thus determines their probability. 

A balance sheet does not prevent a man doing 
wrong, but it renders it more difficult — multiplies 
the probability of the wrong being discovered. 
Every item forming the balance sheet is suscept- 
ible of minute analysis, either from the returns 
of the agent (verified by returns from others), or 
from the books at the agency. The difficulty of 
covering up a deficiency harasses the delinquent 
constantly, and is a perpetual warning to fol- 
low the narrow and beaten path of prudence 
and honesty, no matter how inconvenient it 
may be.* 

As soon as possible after the receipt of the 
balance sheets of agents at headquarters they 
should be examined by the traveling auditor. 
The examination should be general. Particular 
attention should be paid, however, to the amount 
of uncollected bills on hand, and the amount of 
the closing remittances as compared with those 
previously sent. When the list of uncollected is 
disproportionately heavy or the closing remit- 
tances are much larger than those preceding 
them, the accounts of the agents should be in- 
vestigated, as these are among the first indica- 
tions of irregular practices. 

* The form of agent's balance sheet or account current in 
the appendix hereto is worthy of elamination. It is the result 
of years of study and evolution. Each feature it contains has 
in view the accomplishment of some special and necessary pur- 
pose; which, if understood and observed, wiU aid in discover- 
ing whether affairs are satisfactory or not. 
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In examining the account current the list of 
Uncollected Bills on hand should be footed and 
compared with the amount entered on the face 
of the balance sheet. If the remittances are gen- 
erally for even amounts it is evident the agent is 
not faithfully observing the rule to remit the 
exact amount collected. It is also necessary to 
see if the last remittances are promptly received 
at the general office. 

Immediately upon receipt of the balance sheets 
of agents and conductors the remittances should 
be compared with the cash book. In the event 
remittances are claimed to have been made that 
have not been received at headquarters the mat- 
ter should be referred without delay to the trav- 
eling auditor for investigation.* Any unusual 
delay in receiving a remittance indicates that it 
was not sent forward on the day stated, and an 
investigation may elicit the fact that the busi- 
ness of the succeeding month has been made to 
contribute the money to balance the account. 

The working fund at an agency while necessary 
should be no greater than is needed and agents 
should not be allowed to increase it without 
permission. The object of the working fund 
is to furnish the small change required to do 
business, thus rendering it unnecessary that the 



* It will sometimes occur that remittances will be credited 
to the wrong person In the cash book, or that remittances of 
vouchers, time tickets, etc., will be returned to be perfected. 
The object of the examination Is to discover at once fictitious 
remittances inserted in the accounts to cover np shortages. 
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agent should retain any portion of the current 
cash collections. 

If the list of uncollected bills embraces items 
evidently not received very near the close of the 
month (or week, as the case may be), the atten- 
tion of the agent should be called to the necessity 
of expedition in making collections, etc., at the 
same time explanation should be asked in the 
particular case under consideration.* 

The balance sheet should also be examined to 
see if the report of freight received after the 
date the account is closed corresponds with the 
amount of credit taken for such freight; these 
items should also be scrutinized closely to see if 
they are correct. The credit for these items is 
purposely apart from the uncollected on hand at 
the close of the account, so as to be able to deter- 
mine better whether the agent is energetic in 
his efforts to keep his uncollected as small as 
possible or not. If there should be occasion to 
Suppose the list is not what it purports to be, the 
dates of the uncollected bills should be compared 
with the dates of the way bills. If an agent is 
delinquent in his accounts he will very likely 



* It is assumed that bills are paid on delivery of property 
and that the uncollected represents only charges on goods on 
hand. It will occur, however, in consequence of sharp compe- 
tition and for other reasons, that property will be delivered 
without the collection of charges, the collection being deferred 
until such time as may be agreed upon. In cases of this kind 
there should be a record of the agreement in the general office, 
so that it may be consulted in those cases where the agent is 
found not to be collecting on delivery of goods. 
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give fictitious dates in his list of uncollected bills 
for the purpose of making it appear that the 
freight reached the station too late to collect the 
charges. 

All irregular or special entries on the balance 
sheet should be fully explained and every case 
investigated where the rule is not observed. 

In view of the fact that agents must take 
credit on their balance sheets for claims due 
them which are in course of adjustment in the 
office of the freight and ticket auditors, or else- 
where, it becomes necessary that the officers in- 
terested should pass specifically thereon each 
month, with a view of determining whether they 
are bona fide or not. Accordingly, the officers con- 
cerned should examine all such items, noting 
opposite each the facts in regard to it. This 
examination should be specific and thorough. It 
should not accept any gross sum as correct with- 
out examination. Instances have been known 
where defaulters have -covered up their short- 
ages under a claim that relief vouchers or credits 
due them were delayed in the departments. This 
is a common means of covering up defalcations, 
and the safest of all if the account is not spe- 
cifically examined. Consequently, it is of the 
utmost importance that every such claim should 
be examined without delay. If it is necessary 
that the examination should be made on the 
spot the traveling auditor should be communi- 
cated with so that he may make inquiries. Ordi- 
narily the proper course will be to investigate 
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in detail item by item. This will put the ex- 
aminer in possession of the facts. It is to facili- 
tate this, that the agent is required to render a 
list of uncollectible charges.* It also expedites 
handling claims for relief on the following ac- 
counts: amounts erroneously charged agents; 
amounts paid to connecting lines on freight for 
the company's use; amount of charges on 
graders' and contractors' outfits with whom the 
company has contracts; amount of charges on 
unclaimed, short and damaged freight; amount 
of charges on freight properly charged but of 
which the agent should be relieved. By the use 
of this return the account can be classified and 
the officer in charge enabled to ascertain at a 
glance the amounts which should receive his at- 
tention. The others are sent by him to the 
departments interested, who return the same with 
notations verifying, or otherwise, the statements 
made. The return is then attached to the agent's 
account current and filed away for future refer- 
ence. 

In the event it becomes probable, from an ex- 
amination of a balance sheet, that a shortage 
exists, the traveling auditor should at once be 
notified to proceed to the spot. These officials 
should not be called away from their routine 
work, however, except for urgent reasons. Their 
time is too valuable and, in order to accomplish 
the best results, they must pursue their work 
methodically. 

* See Form No. 9, Appendix. 
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As a rule, claims for relief made by agents may 
be investigated without going to the station, if 
the investigation is carried forward promptly and 
systematically. The difficulty in most cases is 
that those who have the investigation in charge 
rest content with writing a letter or referring the 
matter to some other official, whereas the inquiry 
should be pressed incessantly until the facts are 
determined and acted upon. Vague and indefi- 
nite assertions should not be accepted. Each 
claim should be substantiated by an itemized 
account, which account should be scrutinized and 
verified. In many cases it is necessary to refer 
the matter to several departments, one, perhaps, 
being able to demonstrate its correctness so far as 
the accounts are concerned, another the authority 
therefor, and so on. Each should act promptly. 

When the various items that make up the 
account current of an agent have been severally 
audited or passed upon by the departments in- 
terested, a supplementary examination of the 
balance sheet should be made by the traveling 
auditor for the propose of scrutinizing the agent's 
method of doing business; also to see how the 
corrected statement compares with the original, 
and whether the changes that have been made 
indicate that the balance was forced in the first 
instance or not. 

It is a good plan when a balance sheet is im- 
properly made — as it is very likely to be in the 
case of new agents — to send the incumbent a 
corrected statement to be used as a model. 
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In all correspondence relative to accounts, 
matters will be greatly facilitated by the exer- 
cise of care, by stating the case so folly and 
clearly that misunderstanding will be impossible. 
The writer should put himself, as far as he can, 
in the place of his correspondent. If he succeeds 
in doing this, he will have no trouble in making 
himself understood. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE TRAVELING AUDITOR AND HIS DUTIES. 

The traveling auditor is the eye and arm of the 
official having charge of the cash and traffic 
accounts. 

In the early days the duties of this office were 
performed by clerks and minor officials sent from 
headquarters as occasion arose. Almost anyone 
was thought sufficiently capable. The work was 
not considered to be important or pressing. In 
those times it was believed that every company 
must lose more or less from defaulting agents. 
Delinquencies were looked upon as a necessary 
evil. Everybody dabbled a little with the ac- 
counts and with the cash and responsibility was 
so divided that when mishaps occurred it was not 
considered to be a reflection upon any particular 
person. Defalcations were looked upon as a sort 
of visitation of Providence. With the multipli- 
cation of stations, however, and increase of busi- 
ness and knowledge, the office grew in importance, 
and, accordingly, a particular person was assigned 
to fulfill its functions. 

The traveling auditor must be a man of more 
than average attainments. He must be a first 
rate accountant and have a good knowlege of 

(271) 
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men — be a good judge of human nature. He is 
the only official representative of the company 
with whom many agents and employes ever come 
in contact. It is through him that those in 
charge of the local finances and accounts see and 
direct the agents and conductors who handle the 
receipts. Through his reports the officers at 
headquarters are advised of the character of 
agents and employes and of the manner in which 
they perform their duties. 

In order to accomplish the highest results, it is 
necessary that the examinations of traveling 
auditors at stations should be as expeditious and 
as unobtrusive as possible. In order to do this 
the official must be discreet and must possess 
much technical knowledge of railway business. 
He must know all about station affairs, the 
ticketing of passengers, the handling of freight, 
baggage, car service, switching, and the thousand 
and one miscellaneous things that characterize 
the routine of work. He must also be ener- 
getic and industrious beyond ordinary men. 
Coupled with these, he must be amiable 
and polite. He must have the peculiar talent 
needed to enable him to ascertain what he 
desires to know, with the least friction; 
with the least offense to those with whom he 
comes in contact. He must neither boast nor 
threaten. He must have, moreover, the courage 
to perform the duties of his office, which only 
intense interest can engender. His temperament 
must be of such order that, while he believes in 
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the rectitude of everyone, nevertheless the inter- 
ests of the company and employe require that 
nothing shall be taken for granted, but that every 
device necessary to demonstrate the rectitude 
of all shall be exhaustively applied. In othef 
words, while he believes every man to be honest, 
and treats him as if he were, his examination is 
as searching and minute in its character as if he 
were convinced that there was something wrong, 
which only rigid inspection would disclose. 

The integrity of those filling the office of trav- 
eling auditor must be above reproach. These 
officials, moreover, must be particular not to ac- 
cept favors that will embarrass them in the dis- 
charge of their duties. Moreover, their financial 
affairs must be in such shape as not to require 
them to borrow money or run in debt.* 

It is the duty of the traveling auditor to visit 
every station at infrequent intervals, interrogate 
the agent, see that his books are properly written 
up, balance his cash, note discrepancies and inter- 
rogate the cause thereof. In the examinations 
any errors or misapprehensions that the agent is 
laboring under are corrected, and so systematic 

* I have a case in my mind where a number of riotously in- 
clined agents found their opportunity in the impecuniosity of 
a traveling auditor. His necessities induced him to borrow 
money of them, and in consequence he placed himself in their 
power, and in doing so rendered it impossible to enforce the 
rules against delinquents. The result was that those who were 
dishonestly inclined took advantage of the practical vacation 
of the office. Many shortages occurred, one of them exceeding 
eighteen thousand dollars; others for lesser amounts. The 
trouble had its origin in the impecuniosity of the auditor. 

18 Vol. 9 
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are the inspections, when rightly conducted, that 
an agent must be dull indeed if he does not 
rapidly acquire facility in the affairs of his 
office. 

The duties of a traveling auditor require 
clearness of mind and familiarity with traffic 
accounts, and as he is frequently called upon to 
act on his own responsibility in cases of emer- 
gency (when it is impossible for him to consult 
with his superior), it is necessary he should be 
a man of resources. Much of the work he is 
called upon to perform cannot be classified or 
explained in a manual. 

It is the business of traveling auditors with 
many companies to act as the supervisors of all 
who handle money, without reference to the 
position of the incumbent, and in the event they 
discover anything wrong to notify the proper 
officer of the fact promptly and fully. Thus, 
if they discover any irregularity, carelessness, 
inefficiency, subterfuge or practice upon the part 
of paymasters in the care, handling, transferring 
or paying of money, or upon the part of cashiers 
and attaches at headquarters, it is their duty to 
notify the proper officer promptly. Those who 
are handling money honestly and efficiently can 
not but be benefited by this supervision. If 
they are lacking in these qualities, or their habits 
or the practices of their lives are such as to unfit 
them for positions of trust, this supervision will 
help to protect both them and the company. 
The duties of traveling auditors should not 
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commence and end with station agents and their 
attaches, but extend, as stated, to every person 
who handles money, including paymasters, cash- 
iers, messengers, dining car conductors and those 
having working funds or who are permitted to 
make drafts on the company. Traveling auditors 
may not, indeed, be authorized to formally ex- 
amine the accounts of such persons, but if they 
learn of anything wrong in their practices, 
methods of business, mode of life or habits, likely 
to jeopardize, directly or indirectly, the cash of 
the company, or its safe custody, it is their duty 
to notify the proper officer of the facts, so that 
due safeguards may be thrown around the in- 
terests of the company.* 

* I am led to make the suggestions contained In the last 
paragraph because of the circumstances attending a particularly 
aggravating case of defalcation, of a general cashier, that came 
to my knowledge. It was known to many, including several 
traveling auditors, that the official in question was living be- 
yond his means, and that his habits were extravagant, and that 
he was speculating. Yet not a word in regard to the matter 
was breathed to the officers of the company. The cashier in 
question was esteemed to be an absolutely honest man; he had 
handled money constantly for ten years without a breath of 
suspicion attaching to his name. Yet he broke down miserably 
in the end because of certain small debts he had incurred and 
was unable to pay promptly. These debts led h?m to borrow a 
few hundred dollars from the funds of a local improvement 
company of which he was treasurer. Notification of the audit 
of such accounts, which he could not prepare for in time, led 
him to take all the rest of the money they had, also such money 
as he could lay his hands on belonging to the railroad company. 
This failure emphasized more particularly than anything that 
ever came to my knowledge the necessity of men who handle 
money keeping out of debt, of living within their means and 
when they do not that extra measures be taken to protect the 
employer. 
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When the necessities of a company require the 
presence of a general traveling auditor, the 
duties of the office must be carefully defined lest 
it weaken instead of strengthen the service. If 
this is not done, the responsibilities of other 
traveling auditors will be impaired and the ser- 
vice suffer in consequence. In any event, the 
general traveling auditor should act through and 
not over his associates. 

In many respects the duties of the general 
traveling auditor conform to those of the trav- 
eling auditor proper. Such portion of the ter- 
ritory should be assigned him as his general 
duties will permit him to look after properly. 
Naturally, this would be near headquarters so 
that he might be accessible at all times. It is 
his business particularly to scrutinize the ac- 
counts as they reach headquarters, to examine 
the balance sheets required from everyone at 
stated times, to watch remittances as they come 
in to see that no break occurs in the chain, and 
that prompt action is taken in the event any 
wrong or suspicion of wrong arises. 

He acts either directly or through the travel- 
ing auditors proper, as may be best in cases of 
emergency, and in all other ways strives to in- 
crease the usefulness of his associates and build 
up the good of the service. He looks particu- 
larly after the bonding of employes, to see that 
security is adequate, both as regards amounts and 
character of the bondsmen, also to see that no 
persons of doubtful character creep into positions 
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of trust. His duties are generally those of a 
special and alert guardian. 

The sphere of the general traveling auditor 
naturally extends to the departments and gen- 
eral offices of a company; he looks after such as 
are required to give bonds, whose accounts need 
auditing, and so on. These include general 
cashiers, paymasters and kindred officials. In 
the event of a defalcation it is his business to see 
that the amount is collected; his ability and the 
resources of his associates in this direction will 
be an index of their efficiency. 

In the operations of business a detailed report 
should be rendered by traveling auditors of each 
examination or transfer made by them. This 
report has several objects. In the first place it 
is a reminder to the person making it of the 
salient features to be looked into at every ex- 
amination. It is both a guide and an index, as 
the reader will observe by referring to it.* It is 
intended to afford a careful resume of methods 
observed in keeping accounts, and the measure 
of fidelity observed in handling the company's 
funds. It is also an important record, and when 
several of these reports have been filed for the 
same agency they form a reliable index of the 
capabilities of the agent. It, moreover, enables 
the traveling auditor to show what he is doing 
as well as the character and practices of agents. 

For a long time it was not the practice for 
traveling auditors to make a report of their 

• See Form No. 1, Appendix. 
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examinations; upon many lines this custom con- 
tinues. The result of the omission was that no 
record was preserved to refresh the memory of 
those interested; the circumstances attending in- 
vestigations were soon forgotten, and when a new 
traveling auditor was appointed it was necessary 
for him to make original inquiries in every in- 
stance before he could acquire the information 
necessary to enable him to form a correct judg- 
ment of the agent's fitness and character. Thus, 
expense was incurred again and again in refer- 
ence to employes who had established reputations 
either of a favorable or unfavorable character. 

Reports from traveling auditors were suggested, 
not only for current use, but as records for future 
reference. If intelligently and honestly made 
they afford a true index of the manner in which 
the financial affairs and accounts of an office are 
conducted. They stimulate incumbents to do 
their duty. The report of the traveling auditors 
should be made as soon as the examination is 
completed, while the incidents connected with it 
are fresh in the mind of the examiner; also to 
enable the official in question in the event of any 
omission to correct it before leaving the station. 

The making of reports by the traveling auditor 
from day to day renders the form so familiar to 
him that he is liable to fall into the habit of doing 
the work mechanically. This tendency should be ' 
guarded against, and it will be a good plan when 
any part of a report is unfavorable to the agency 
examined to designate the fact in red ink; this 
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will bring the incident before the proper officer 
more vividly than would otherwise be the case, 
and will also serve to impress it upon the writer.* 
It is the practice of some companies to require 
the traveling auditor to investigate affairs other 
than the accounts at stations.f Thus, he will be 
required to report on the business facilities of the 
station, the condition of the passenger rooms, 
warehouses, platforms, sidings and other fixtures; 
the measure of the agent's fitness as a business 
man, his standing with the community, his per- 
sonal habits, acquirements, popularity, age, for- 
tune, family, and so on. This information is 
interesting, and if intelligently compiled is of 
value. It is a fact/however, that these details are 
generally known to the officers entrusted with 
the working of the line. Much of the informa- 
tion, however, if laid before the general officers 
of a company would aid them in judging of 
the fitness of subordinates and the adequacy or 
otherwise of accommodations. The trouble is, as 
a rule, that general officers do not have time 
to examine and pass upon such returns. The 
details are of no use to the accounting or financial 
officer as they do not fall properly within his 



* When an employe leaves the service of a company or is 
transferred, the report of the Inspector should state the length 
of service of the employe, the cause of his leaving, where he is 
going to, and his character and capabilities. 

f The first form of report ever required from traveling audi- 
tors was, I think, prepared by myself many years ago, and 
contained such information in regard to the general affairs at 
stations that I subsequently found it advisable to abandon. 
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province. I would suggest for this reason that 
when information in regard to the physical 
condition of stations is required from traveling 
auditors, it should be embodied in separate re- 
turns and should be forwarded directly to the de- 
partments interested. If this can be done, the 
information will be'valuable in the proportion it 
is desired by the official to whom it is sent and 
the measure of confidence he reposes in the per- 
son making it. Generally speaking, an accountant 
is not a competent person to judge of the ade- 
quacy of station facilities, the condition of the 
property or the business qualifications of the 
agent. His report is, therefore, not likely to re- 
ceive much weight. It will, at best, be taken as 
affording only a possible clue to the condition 
of affairs. This clue, if followed, may, in many 
cases, be of value to managing officers. But the 
information will hardly possess much interest to 
division superintendents and others immediately 
in charge of station affairs, as their inspection is, 
or should be, more frequent and thorough than 
that of the traveling auditor. 

For these and other reasons the form of report 
generally adopted does not give any details ex- 
cept those affecting the accounts or such matters 
as bear directly thereon, or serve to indicate the 
character of those in charge. The form of re- 
port embodied in the appendix hereto has been 
in use for many years, and as new blanks have 
been printed from time to time, the opportunity 
has been taken taken advantage of to make such 
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changes as the practical use of the form sug- 
gested. The report is still imperfect, but, con- 
sidering our limited knowledge and facilities, 
covers a great deal of ground. 

Reports of traveling auditors in relation to men 
and things are of a confidential nature. In some 
cases they are directed to the immediate supe- 
rior of the traveling auditor and in others are 
sent directly to the officers concerned. The 
return in reference to fiscal affairs, embodies, it 
will be observed, a series of questions addressed 
to the traveling auditor in regard to the station 
and its operations, forces, etc., which he answers 
according to the facts on the margin of the blank. 
The object of the traveling auditor's investiga- 
tion is to ascertain by personal examination that 
the affairs of the company are properly handled, 
that all cash collected on its account is duly and 
properly accounted for, and that the books and 
papers are kept according to prescribed forms. 
These are the objective pomts, and while many 
other duties may be added, they must always be 
of a secondary nature. 

The reports made by traveling auditors should be 
filed for preservation, and when a sufficient num- 
ber has accumulated may be bound in book form 
and indexed. No intimation of the results of ex- 
aminations should be given unauthorized persons. 

In addition to the return required from travel- 
ing auditors of examinations made by them, 
special reports should be sent to the officers con- 
cerned in the following cases: 
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Of defalcations. 

Of persons known do have been defaulters, who 
have secured access to the service. 

Of those found to be using the company's funds 
through ignorance or misapprehension. 

Of those guilty of dishonest practices. 

Of those who refuse or neglect to keep their 
cash and other accounts in accordance with 
prescribed forms. 

Of persons handling the company's funds who 
have habits of a nature likely to lead them to dis- 
regard the obligations they owe their employer. 

Of those hopelessly inefficient. 

Of those who do not exercise proper judgment 
and interest in making miscellaneous and special 
collections.* 

Of those who extend credit to the patrons of 
the company, specifying the nature of the accom- 
modation afforded. 

•There are many collections of a miscellaneous nature 
appertaining to the business of a railroad that are not of bo 
fixed and arbitrary a character as are the freight and passen- 
ger accounts. They depend somewhat upon circumstances. 
In regard to these, more or less complex methods are involved 
and great trust reposed in the employes immediately con- 
cerned. If they are active and discreet, no source of. revenue 
is neglected. If they are lacking in these qualities, loss- 
es are incurred, in many cases without coming at once to 
the attention of the company. Thus, if an agent is neglectful 
in regard to charges that accrue at his station, for switching, 
car service, warehousing, loading, unloading, cooperage, extra 
baggage and kindred items, the fact may for the moment es- 
cape attention. These items properly form a part of the mis- 
cellaneous collections of railways. There are many others, 
but for a more detailed description the reader is referred to 
another volume treating of such matters. 
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Of improper arrangements of offices or inade- 
quate office facilities. 

All communications should be in writing and 
an impression taken thereof for preservation.* 

Upon many lines it is also the duty of traveling 
auditors to inspect the storehouses of the com- 
pany at frequent intervals. In such cases a 
report is made to the proper officer of the condi- 
tion of affairs, needs and so on. It particular- 
izes in the same general way that the traveling 
auditor's report does in connection with the 
accounts and finances of stations. Its purpose is 
to afford officials at headquarters necessary in- 
formation in regard to the condition of things at 
shops, including the capacity, habits and char- 
acter of those in charge. The proper handling 
and use of supplies are quite as important as the 
proper handling of money. The loss or wasteful 
use of a dollar's worth of material is quite as 
bad, so far as results to a company are concerned, 
as the loss of a dollar in gold or silver. The 
same care should be exercised, therefore, in hand- 
ling supplies that there is in handling money. 
However, it is not necessary to enter into this 



* Some companies require traveling auditors to make a report 
on the first day of each month, giving the names of the stations 
examined by them during the preceding month, and the dates 
on which they were examined. The report is in the form of a 
diary and is written up daily. It gives the whereabouts of the 
traveling auditor on each day, the name of each station visited 
by him, the nature of the duties performed at each station, the 
time of his arrival and departure therefrom, also where he 
passed the night. 
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subject here, as I have done so quite fully else- 
where.* 

The duties of traveling auditors, it is apparent, 
do not end with the examination of the accounts 
of a station. These officers must also keep them- 
selves advised of the character of those who han- 
dle money, of property they possess, their habits, 
associations, etc. This is important in all cases, 
but especially so in cities where temptations are 
great and the amount of cash handled large. 
Investigations of this character will not only pre- 
vent loss to the company, but will be the means 
of preventing the downfall of men who need 
only a word of timely caution to prevent their 
going astray. Moreover, the amount of money 
in the hands of employes is so great and the ex- 
tent of the trust so indefinite, that it is mani- 
festly impossible for a company to protect itself 
absolutely by bonds; it is compelled to assume a 
certain risk; this risk will be great or small 
according to the frequency and thoroughness 
with which the accounts of the incumbent are 
examined and the efficiency displayed by the 
traveling auditor in keeping himself advised of 
the responsibility of incumbents. 



In further reference to the duties of traveling 
auditors, they may be imperfectly recapitulated, 
as follows: First, and foremost, they must see 
that the specific rules and regulations of the com- 
pany in regard to the accounts and handling of 

•In another volume devoted to expenditures. 
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cash are faithfully observed by agents and others; 
they must be expeditious in their movements; 
they must visit headquarters as often as necessary 
to examine balance sheets and perform other nec- 
essary duties; they must report their whereabouts 
daily; they must examine the accounts of sta- 
tions as often as necessary, at least every year; 
examinations must go back in each instance to 
the time of the last audited accounts; they must 
call for the whole amount of cash on hand imme- 
diately on commencing an examination; they 
must verify the correctness of every remittance 
claimed to have been made; they must charge 
the agent with tickets he has sold and make a 
detailed statement of the same, also a detailed 
statement of all tickets on hand, the same to be 
forwarded to the proper officer for verification; 
they must see that tickets are stamped at time 
of sale; they must verify the list of uncollected 
bills; they must charge the agent with the way 
bills he acknowledges to have received and send 
an abstract of same to the proper officer for veri- 
fication; they must visit consignees where prop- 
erty has been delivered without collecting charges 
and compare list with consignee's books; they 
must send abstract of advances claimed to have 
been made on goods forwarded, also abstract of 
prepaid charges collected, to proper officer for 
verification; they must see that interline prepaid 
charges are accounted for; they must examine 
overcharge records and see that amounts re- 
funded are receipted for and credited on the cash 
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book; they must investigate all credits claimed 
and ascertain that they are authentic; they must 
see that all debits are accounted for; they must 
compare the entries in the cash book with the 
freight received book; they must see that extra 
baggage accounts and collections are treated prop- 
erly; they must inquire into the amount of mis- 
cellaneous, individual and other charges and the 
mode of collecting same; they must see that all 
"over," "unclaimed," "short," "damaged," and 
"bad order" freight is reported; they must make 
allowance for collections for insurance, telegraph, 
express, sleeping car companies, miscellaneous ac- 
counts, etc.; they must * ^quaint themselves with 
the workings of all departments; they must ex- 
amine the uncollected and other accounts at the 
time the last account current was made; they 
must see that instructions given at previous ex- 
aminations have been carried out; they must make 
up and forward a test remittance in conjunction 
with the agent; they must make an account cur- 
rent at every examination; they must explain to 
the force how the accounts should be kept; they 
must have accounts written up when agencies are 
transferred; they must attend to transfer of agen- 
cies; they must consider the intentions of agents 
as well as their acts; they should be the good 
genius of the well intentioned, the scourge of the 
bad, the conscience awakener of all.* 

* And this last suggests the «« conscience fond" of railways. 
Tuls fund is a reality; it would be well, perhaps, if its existence 
were more generally advertised, on the theory that it would 
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Traveling auditors must keep themselves free 
from prejudices, unjust distrust of persons or 
overweening confidence; their supervision must 
be wise and constant; they must agree together 
upon questions not covered by the rules where 
differences are likely to occur; they must report 
defects that exist in offices whereby loss is 
threatened; they must make requisitions for 
suitable cash drawers where stations are not pro- 
vided with such; they must make requisitions 
for safes when the company's interests require it; 
they must make a report of every examination; 



then be more generally used. The conscience fund of corpora- 
tions, public and private, is the refuge of bruised consciences — 
a retreat for wounded spirits. Its door is wide enough to 
admit the most hardened sinner; through it the repentant may 
make amends for his fault without too much violence to his 
self esteem. It is the well of repentance, and is approached in 
different ways. Sinners are not alike any more than righteous 
people, and their methods of making restitution vary according 
to the character of the man and the nature of his transgression. 
One penitent will mail his contribution anonymously; another 
win leave it with the custodian and hie away into the darkness 
before he can be identified; another will perform his office 
through a priest. Still another class will turn on the electric 
light, so to speak, when making restitution; will approach the 
preoincts of the fund with tomtom and cymbal and carefully 
printed cards; will give minute particulars, time, place, amount 
and attendant circumstances and ask for a receipt, a clean bill 
of health, absolute liquidation. They leave a trail behind them 
as broad as that of a tornado. There can be no objection to 
this, perhaps, if restitution is not to be followed by requests 
for favors, passes, donations of fuel, high-grade employment, 
and so on. Such cases are rare. Those who use the conscience 
fund are, as a rule, both modest and sincere. Their sins over- 
whelm them and they come to the repentance seat— the con- 
science fund— to find relief. 
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they must also make a special report of agents 
found to be defaulters, of those they discover to 
have been defaulters previous to their present 
employment, etc.; of those indulging in dishonest 
or improper practices; of those of a disreputable 
character; of those who are inefficient. They 
must be impartial in making their reports; they 
must state things exactly as they are; they must 
not leave the cash at a station in charge of an 
agent whom they believe to be dishonest, with- 
out first procuring additional security in the 
shape of a private bond; they must put forth 
every possible effort to secure the return of money 
taken by a delinquent — if the money is not forth- 
coming they must cause the delinquent's arrest; 
they must promptly notify the appointing officer 
if compelled to remove an agent without author- 
ity; they must, wherever possible, install agents 
when new stations are opened; they must, when- 
ever practicable and opportunity occurs, make a 
record of way bills accompanying cars, and after- 
ward, by comparison with returns made by 
agents, see that they have been accounted for; 
they must keep the knowledge of their examina- 
tions from the public so far as possible; they must 
investigate the financial standing of bondsmen; 
they must not accept personal favors from em- 
ployes. The examinations of traveling auditors 
must be impersonal; their movements must not 
be divulged by employes, and their reports must 
be considered as private and confidential. These 
reports should be filed for preservation. 
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Inefficient agents and employes are not only 
an annoyance and risk, but a continual source of 
expense to employers. All who handle cash 
should give security. It should be provided either 
at the time of installation or in advance. 

In handling cash the rules and regulations 
designed to secure accuracy and safety should 
be observed. Allowance cannot be made for 
money lost because of neglect to observe neces- 
sary rules and regulations. It should be carefully 
guarded. 

The money of employes and the funds of the 
company must not be kept in common, and ac- 
counts must not be opened with local banks, nor 
receipts of stations exchanged for the drafts of 
local banks without permission. 

Cash transactions must be entered on the cash 
book as they occur. Cash should be balanced 
daily. Safes should be provided at stations where 
collections warrant. 

When agents are responsible for the acts of 
their assistants, they must satisfy themselves in 
regard to their character; they must, moreover, 
make periodical examinations of their accounts. 

It must not be forgotten that the faithful 
handling and transmission of moneys coming 
into the hands of agents are the ultimate con- 
summation of their office. 

Agents must not disburse money except under 
the authority of the officers of the company or 
rules and regulations governing. 

19 Vol. 9 
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Agents should be zealous in the collection of 
charges due the company. They should, when nec- 
essary, notify consignees of the arrival of prop- 
erty and exercise tact and diligence in securing 
its prompt removal. They should also be diligent 
in their investigations regarding missing, dam- 
aged, unclaimed or lost property. 

Property must be compared with way bills 
when received, and notations, as to condition, etc., 
entered thereon at the time. 

Extensions of way bills must also be examined 
as soon as received and, in the event of errors or 
omissions, duly corrected and the proper parties 
notified. 

Property must be receipted for when delivered. 

Charges must be collected on delivery of prop- 
erty, except under prescribed rules. 

No unknown person, or person whose credit is 
impaired must be trusted. 

All obligations of agents to patrons and others 
for unrefunded overcharges, or for other pur- 
poses, must be duly and promptly recorded. 

No debt or obligation of the company can be 
discounted by an officer or employe on personal 
account. 

Excessive advances must not be made on prop- 
erty. 

Advances must not be made on perishable 
property except under rules and regulations 
governing. 

Advances can only be made for charges inci- 
dental to transportation. 
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Appropriate receipts must be taken for all 
moneys paid out by agents. 

Money must not be accepted without giving a 
proper receipt therefor. 

No deviation can be permitted from rules and 
regulations governing remittances; they should 
be made daily and should cover exactly the 
amount collected. 

Remittances of conductors should be made 
after each round trip for the gross amount col- 
lected. 

Remittances must be sent by express or other 
authorized manner. 

It is the duty of the treasury department to 
see that remittances are received uniformly from 
agents and others, and in the event lapses occur, 
to ascertain the reason therefor. 

In order to determine whether accounts are in 
balance or not, preparatory balance sheets must 
be made by agents prior to the date of the last 
remittance. 

Books must be written up in the manner and 
at the time prescribed. 

Old books and papers must not be disposed of 
except under authority of the proper officer. 

Employes must not sell or deal in the com- 
pany's tickets on their own account, or in any 
way appropriate or divert the company's rev- 
enue. 

Tickets on hand must be inventoried monthly. 
All tickets must be legibly stamped when sold, 
giving date, etc. 
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Agents and others are required to co-operate in 
every way with traveling auditors. 



Finally, it must be remembered that every 
blank and book, every rule and regulation of a 
company, has some necessary purpose and should 
be intelligently studied and faithfully observed. 
Neglect to do so is an evidence of unfitness. 

The methods of competent and faithful men 
are systematic and orderly, their accounts models 
of clearness and accuracy. 

Carelessness in accounting is one of the subter- 
fuges of rogues; tfie advantages of confusion are 
studied; the value of errors and omissions planned 
in advance. 

One object of the rules and regulations of cor- 
porations, especially those relating to accounts, 
is to strengthen honest practices; to lessen temp- 
tation to do wrong. Honesty is strengthened by 
practice the same as any other habit. Correct 
habits will not make an honest man of a rogue, but 
will prevent an honest man from becoming one. 



BOOK II. 

FISCAL DUTIES OF AGENTS AND 
CONDUCTORS. 
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FISCAL DUTIES OF AGENTS AND CON- 
DUCTORS. 

1NTBODUCTION. 

This book is devoted to administrative methods; 
involving directly and collaterally the integrity 
of the revenues of railroads and the faithfulness 
and efficiency of those employed in connection 
therewith. 

It treats particularly of fiscal duties concerning 
the collection, care and remission of railway re- 
ceipts, including accounts and records incident 
thereto. Its suggestions are the outgrowth of 
forty years' practical experience, and while de- 
fective I doubt not in many important particulars, 
are such as I have found in the main to accom- 
plish the object aimed at. 



<») 



CHAPTER I. 

1TC0E8SITY AND VALUE OF CLEARNESS AND ACCU- 
RACY IN ACCOUNTING. 

While the methods hy which the accounts of 
corporations may he kept efficiently and econom- 
ically are almost as varied as the thoughts and 
methods of men, the diversity that may safely 
exist in the manner of caring for cash, taking 
receipts, indorsing paper, extending credit, remit- 
ting money and other matters connected there- 
with, is exceedingly limited. 

In regard to receipts and payments, certain 
technicalities must be observed in every case in 
order to satisfy legal requirements and surround 
the transaction with proper safeguards. 

The manner in which corporations keep their 
books and accounts is of no interest whatever 
so long as they are kept economically and accu- 
rately and results are truthfully stated. Super- 
vision is not necessary, because the interests of 
corporations are indissolubly bound up in honest 
practices. Their own good leads them to enforce 
necessary and proper safeguards. They may, 
therefore, safely be left to exercise their own dis- 
cretion in this direction. Such a course will 
result in great benefit to the public and them- 
selves. 
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But in regard to the manner in which they col- 
lect and pay out money, they must subscribe in 
their intercourse with the public to certain stere- 
otyped forms — of universal application — devised 
for the general good. 

The mechanical safeguards by which corpora- 
tions may preserve their funds from misappropri- 
ation or loss, and through which risks may be 
reduced to the minimum, are practically the same 
everywhere, though not uniformly applied. It is 
the purpose of this book to call attention to some 
of the more important of these safeguards and 
define them so far as they relate to moneys pass- 
ing through the hands of agents and conductors. 
It does not pretend to exhaust the subject. It is 
suggestive rather than mandatory. Its regula- 
tions, however, have been found to be highly 
beneficial in reducing the expense and risks 
attending the handling of money. 

Efficiency in collecting and disbursing the rev- 
enues of a railway, and faithfulness and care in 
handling the same, are more largely dependent 
upon mechanical provision than is supposed. If 
rules are deficient or are not clearly understood, 
laxity follows. 

Intelligent provision for handling the funds 
of a company, if wisely taken and thoroughly 
enforced, also lessens the duties of agents and 
materially lightens their labor and responsi- 
bility. 

If an employe is told exactly what he is to do 
with the money in his possession, and he observes 
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such directions, he is so far free from responsibil- 
ity. But if left to exercise his own discretion, 
and through thoughtlessness, lack of experience, 
misconception or otherwise neglects any precau- 
tion, he is responsible. He will not only be 
required to make up any loss suffered, but in 
addition thereto will most likely be placed under 
the ban of suspicion. 

Men who handle money must not only be 
honest, but must seem to be honest; they must 
not only have the disposition to care for that 
which is intrusted to them, but must have the 
ability to do so, because oftentimes it is im- 
possible to separate losses that occur uninten- 
tionally from those that occur intentionally. 

A person who loses money intrusted to him 
feels himself instantly to be under suspicion. He 
knows that his employer cannot tell, at least 
without careful inquiry and research, whether 
the loss was premeditated or otherwise. He not 
only loses the money, but in many cases the con- 
fidence of his employer. 

If all those who handle the funds of others 
were wisely selected, experienced, faithful, capa- 
ble and discreet, they might perhaps be left with 
tolerable safety to exercise their own discretion. 
But the men who handle the money of corpora- 
tions are constantly changing. Many are experi- 
enced, but many more are not. But outside this 
fact they must act in harmony — unitedly — which 
presupposes a thoroughly drilled force, uniformity 
of action, well understood methods. This can 
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only be brought about by affording each one 
knowledge of what the other is doing; what is 
required of him generally and specifically. This 
is attained in the operation of railroads by well 
understood customs and the promulgation of 
rules and regulations. In the accounting depart- 
ment these rules and regulations are to be found 
upon the blanks used, in circulars, in verbal 
instructions, customs, the traditions of the com- 
pany, and otherwise. 

Ignorance and inexperience are the forerun- 
ners of disaster in every phase of life. They are 
especially so in money matters. Thus, to illus- 
trate: If proper precaution is not exercised in 
receiving money, coin and currency will be ac- 
cepted as genuine which, with greater experience, 
would be discovered to be counterfeit; receipts 
taken will be imperfect and afford insufficient 
protection; receipts given will cover things it 
was not designed they should; losses will be in- 
curred in a hundred ways through neglect, over- 
confidence and ignorance. By the time we have 
acquired knowledge of all the details necessary 
to protect us we shall have run the whole gamut 
of losses that attends the handling of money by 
inexperienced men. This would not be so bad if it 
were all summed up in one man's experience, but 
unfortunately it would be the experience of hun- 
dreds of men, of everyone, in fact, who handled 
money. The only way to avoid this risk is to lay 
down in advance carefully devised and practical 
rules, such as experience has suggested to be 
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necessary. Not only will safety be secured by 
this means, but the labors of agents and others will 
be greatly facilitated thereby — greatly lessened, in 
fact. The accompanying rules and regulations 
represent the experience of many years; embody 
provisions made from day to day in the light of 
current events. 

Every disaster suggests how it might have 
been avoided. Herein lies the means of im- 
provement in every field of life; it illustrates 
the advantage the experienced man has over the 
inexperienced man. If in the discharge of our 
duties we carefully note the disasters that over- 
take or threaten us and the remedies therefor, 
we shall finally, according to the length of our 
experience and the measure of our talent, be 
able to contribute something in the way of busi- 
ness experience to the fund of the world's 
knowledge. 

In the early history of railroads written rules 
and regulations were unknown. Special in- 
structions were issued as required. In keeping 
their accounts and making returns agents and 
others were left to their own devices; they were 
supposed to know what was required of them; at 
least, they were expected to do the best they 
could. A few fundamental principles were laid 
down; the details they were expected to study 
out and apply. They were as capable of doing 
this as their superiors; more capable in many 
cases. The result, however, of want of uniform 
practice was to add greatly to embarrassments. 
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already numerous. Each agent was compelled 
to study out the system for himself or adopt one 
of his own. In time the omission was noticed 
and the work of supplying it has been going on 
ever since, and will continue so long as railroads 
are operated and men grow in experience and 
intellectual status. 

Efficient and well understood rules and regula- 
tions governing the handling of cash foster honest 
practices by avoidance of suggestion of dishonest 
ones. Many men have been led into doing wrong 
because of inextricable confusion in their ac- 
counts; because of the apparent impossibility of 
straightening thenl, of locating wrong-doing. 

The prelude to every defalcation is confused 
accounting; dilatory and imperfect reporting; 
partial and delayed remittances. 

Much of the work connected with the handling 
of money is merely mechanical. It requires 
neither genius nor great business experience. If 
a person is acting for himself he devises formulas 
as he progresses. The experience is costly, but 
no one suffers but himself. Corporations could 
not long withstand such a drain. Their expenses 
and losses must be reduced to the minimum. 

The work of handling money requires to be 
learned by rote, as we learn the multiplication 
table. It is easy if the facilities are at hand. 
It is difficult if they are not, and men are 
greatly embarrassed and their action impeded in 
other and more important ways because of the 
omission. 
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It is the aim of the officers of railroads to so 
perfect their methods as to reduce mechanical 
effort to the minimum; to lessen as much as 
possible the drudgery, so that greater attention 
may be paid to its essentials. Thus those who 
have charge of the fiscal affairs of railroads 
strive continually to reduce clerical duties; first, 
that expenses may be reduced thereby, and, 
second, that station forces may be able to give 
more time to other matters, such as looking 
after the traffic of the company, care of its prop- 
erty, etc. 

A certain force is required at every station, 
according to its business. This force, however, 
is in many cases very largely dependent upon 
the system of accounting and the thoroughness 
with which it is understood and applied. If it 
is complex, imperfectly digested or not harmoni- 
ous in its forms, the fact is accentuated in ex- 
penses for clerk hire and stationery, although 
the company itself may be oblivious of the fact. 
If a system of accounts is simple, carefully 
thought out in advance, and adapted to the par- 
ticular wants of the company using it, expense 
is relatively light, both on the line and at head- 
quarters. 

The difficulty of detecting the experienced ac- 
countant from the inexperienced, the capable 
from the incapable, led men to venture into this 
particular field of railway operation, and to 
remain there, who would not have been tolerated 
in any other department of the service; led 
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men without knowledge of accounts to set them- 
selves up as directors thereof. These charlatans 
occasioned railroads immeasurable loss. Their 
disappearance has been brought about because 
of the knowledge that only those trained in 
the handling of railway accounts are capable 
of understanding or directing them, and that no 
railway can be efficiently or capably administered 
that is without an effective accounting depart- 
ment. 

The number of transactions which an agent 
has to deal with in connection with the handling 
•of cash is not great, but the risk in every case is 
considerable, and in many cases imminent, if he 
does not observe certain formulas. These rules 
and regulations cannot be written out as a man 
would write a sermon, but must be the result of 
years of experience and study; must be compiled 
from day to day, from hour to hour, as observa- 
tion suggests their necessity. This is, as I have 
intimated, the basis of the accompanying rules 
and regulations. They are, however, far from 
complete. Every day suggests some defect, some 
omission. 

The object of the accompanying manual is to 
tell those interested what experience has taught 
me as being, all in all, the best thing to do in the 
various cases it treats of; that my methods are 
not the best that can be devised by experience 
and thought, I well know. We view things from 
our own standpoint. It is poor at best. What 
we think perfect to-day we discover to-morrow 
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to be crude. But although our experience thus 
teaches us to distrust that which we do, we must 
not, because of this, disregard present knowledge 
or think it unworthy of consideration; out of it 
better ways and means grow. 

The object of this book is to tell station agents 
and others exactly what to do in various positions 
in which they are called upon to receive, disburse 
and transmit money. Many of the directions 
appear trifling and unnecessary, but these de- 
tails are of the greatest importance, and their 
inclusion or exclusion indicates the difference 
between efficiency and inefficiency; between a 
system that may be depended upon to guard the 
revenues of a company and one that will not. I 
design to group in this book such instructions as 
agents and conductors require in the mechanical 
duty of handling money. They will be found of 
assistance in relieving employes of unnecessary 
anxiety and risk, and in simplifying merely 
mechanical duties that, in the absence of explicit 
directions, assume the gravest importance. I 
have not attempted to elaborate the different 
subjects, but to give in concise form rules and 
regulations governing. Generally speaking, they 
refer to the duty of collecting freight charges, 
allowing credits, receipting for freight, de- 
livery of goods, advances on property, advances 
by shippers for various purposes, moneys depos- 
ited as guaranties, collection of moneys on be- 
half of the company, receipting for money paid 
by the company's agents, kind of money agents 

20 Vol. 9 
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may receive, care of money in the hands of agents, 
balancing cash, working funds, directions in re* 
gard to safes, cash drawers and locks, care of cash, 
destruction of the contents of offices, taking and 
giving receipts, indorsements, responsibility of 
agents for those under them, security required of 
those who handle cash, drafts made by agents, 
adjustment of books, disposition of overcharges, 
particulars of vouchers and the payment thereof, 
issuing, paying and canceling labor certificates, 
garnishment of wages, legal processes, payment 
of petty bills, how to keep accounts in balance, 
transfer of agents, agents' substitutes, agents' and 
conductors' collections and remittances and how 
and when they should be made, signatures of 
those who sign for others, station records and 
other general and specific instructions. 



CHAPTEB II. 

FISCAL BUTIK8 OF AOBNTS AND 09RDU0T0ES. 

It will be proper to say here before proceeding 
that in order to understand the system of any 
particular railroad we must know the meaning it 
attaches to particular titles. Now, in the writing 
of my books, I have adopted certain general titles 
that refer to specific phases of the subject or nat- 
ural divisions of the service. They are used merely 
for convenience, however, and not as indicating 
that I think this or that officer should have charge 
of this or that thing. For such list of titles and 
the definitions I attach thereto I beg to refer the 
reader to another volume. 

The accompanying regulations contemplate the 
auditing and settlement of the accounts of agents 
and conductors monthly and the posting of the 
aggregate debits and credits monthly. However, 
it is only in unimportant things that the time of 
auditing the accounts in any way affects the appli- 
cability of the instructions. They apply equally 
to a daily, weekly or monthly system. Much of 
the matter contained in this book is suggestive 
merely; other portions are intended to be fol- 
lowed literally, or with such modifications as the 
particular exigencies of a company necessitate.* 

•This matter Is in smaller type than the oilier. 
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The reader will readily understand the distinc- 
tion I refer to. 



The practices of carriers in connection with the 
collection of charges on freight differ according 
to the exigencies of business and method, just as 
the practices of business men differ in other re- 
spects, and for the same reasons. 

The accompanying rules and regulations do 
not design to establish arbitrary rules in regard 
to how and when charges shall be paid, but to 
outline a method that may be safely followed in 
the absence of instructions to the contrary. The 
practice on many roads in connection with the 
collection of charges before the delivery of freight 
is exceedingly strict; on others, lax. It neces- 
sarily varies with the circumstances of business 
and method. 

The object of rules and regulations is to facili- 
tate affairs. When they do not, they are oppress- 
ive. It is this fact that makes the establishment 
of formulas by governments and others so dan- 
gerous. They are not discretionary, have no 
flexibility and are unyielding as granite, no mat- 
ter whom they crush or how much harm they do 
material interests. 

Moreover, rigid formulas cannot be established 
in conection with business between man and 
man, whether conducted through agents or other- 
wise. A wise discretion must always rest with 
those in charge. • No interest in the world but 
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would suffer by rigid adherence to particular 
rules. Therefore in promulgating those in con- 
nection with so important a matter as the collec- 
tion of charges on freight, allowance is intended to 
be made for the extraordinary circumstances that 
arise and that no formula, no matter how wisely 
drawn, can possibly anticipate or provide for. 

The customs of business and the rules of carriers re- 
quire bills to be paid on delivery of freight. 

The fundamental rule is payment of cash on delivery 
of tickets; payment of cash on delivery of freight. 

Charges are properly payable at the station. It is no 
part of the carrier's business to employ collectors. 

It is not desirable in every case to exact separate pay- 
ment in cash from responsible and trustworthy patrons 
for each consignment when several consignments are 
received during the day. One payment at the station 
before the close of the day for the total amount is prac- 
tically cash on delivery. The same rule applies to pre- 
paid as well as unpaid freight. The close of the day 
does not necessarily mean any particular hour. It may 
mean ten o'clock in the morning for one firm ; one o'clock 
in the afternoon for another, and five o'clock for another, 
just as may be most convenient. Thus, we will say a 
mining company, located two miles from a station, gets 
its freight bills at night and pays the agent the next 
morning. In its case the day would end at nine o'clock 
in the morning. 

Where parties are not known, or their credit not such 
as to warrant accommodation of this nature, collection 
should be made on delivery. 

In those cases where the manager of a business, in 
charge on the ground, is not entrusted with money to 
pay freight charges, the agent will (if the owner is en- 
tirely trustworthy) arrange to take a draft* drawn by 

* For general form of draft to be used, see Form No. 19, Ap- 
pendix. 
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the local manager on the owner for the amount. Drafts 
should provide for cost of collection. Anyone who can 
be trusted to handle property can be trusted to fill up 
and sign a draft drawn to the order of the carrier for 
freight charges. It is good only to the company. It is 
not, therefore, a' valid excuse upon the part of debtors 
in such cases to say that it is inconvenient for them to 
pay charges at the station. The draft should cover the 
day's business, and should be remitted by the agent 
with his regular remittance. Blank drafts (reading to 
the order of the company) should be supplied by the 
stationery storekeeper when required. 

Another and, in some cases, better way of collecting 
from parties not located at the place where the account 
is due, but situated at some other station on the road, is 
this : the agent at the station where the money is due 
may waybill the amount to the station where the con- 
signee is located.* The amount should be entered on 
the way bill as Advanced Charges. The way bill should 
be enclosed in an envelope and sent forward by express, 
baggage car, or mail, as may be best. On its receipt 
the receiving agent should at once notify the forwarding 
agent of the fact. In the envelope with the way bill 
should be enclosed the receipted freight bills. Across 
the face of each freight bill the manner of collecting it 
should be described, as, say, " Amount of charges hereon 
waybilled from Gomo to Chicago, October 10, 1898, 
way bill No. 95." Immediately upon receipt of the 
collection way bill (accompanied by the receipted freight 
bills) the agent will collect the amount and remit it to 
his own credit. This manner of collecting of parties 
not resident at a station where the freight is delivered, 
but located at some other station on the road, will some- 
times greatly facilitate prompt collection and transmis- 
sion to the bank. It will also avoid cost of collecting 
by draft through the banks. For these reasons it is 
preferable to the draft system. Agents should, there- 
fore, utilize it whenever possible. It renders payment 
of freight charges so easy that no one can ask credit or 

* This way bill is known as the "Collection way bill." 
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delay because of non-residence. The practical opera- 
tion of the system may be described thus : The agent 
at Gomo receives a consignment of freight for the West- 
ern Fertilizing Company ; the Western Fertilizing Com- 
pany has no one at Como to pay its bills ; they are paid 
at Chicago. Accordingly, the agent at Como at once 
makes a way bill from his station to Chicago, and 
inserts the amount due from the Western Fertilizing 
Company as advanced charges, describing on the face 
of the bill all the particulars of the account. This way 
bill (with the receipted freight bills) he enoloses to the 
agent at Chicago. Thus the agent at Como gets his pay 
and the account is settled so far as he is concerned. 
Upon the receipt of the way bill at Chicago, with the 
receipted freight bills, the agent acknowledges its 
receipt and at once proceeds to collect the amount, 
which he remits to the bank to his own credit. The 
receipt that the agent at Chicago will give to the con- 
signee will be of the usual form, only instead of 
describing property he will note that the bill is to coyer 
certain freight charges due from the Western Fertilizing 
Company at Como. In collecting accounts as described, 
agents should be careful to describe on each receipted 
freight bill every particular in regard to the method of 
collecting the amount, so that the transaction may al- 
ways be understood and traced. While the foregoing 
formula refers particularly to the collection of unpaid 
freight charges, the same means may be used when an 
agent has to collect any account due at another station. 
In handling freight, cases will arise where it will be 
necessary for the agent to require consignees to make a 
cash deposit to cover charges on property. This is fre- 
quently the most convenient way for absent owners to 
arrange for their freight. A receipt should be given for 
money thus collected, and a full history of the same 
spread upon the cash book at the time of the transac- 
tion. The money should be remitted without delay with 
the other collections of the station. The usual form for 
miscellaneous collections should be used in giving the 
receipt. When freight bills accrue against the person 
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making the deposit, they should be entered in detail 
upon the cash book in the usual manner as they arise. 
An entry for the total amount of such bills should be 
made in the miscellaneous column on the credit side of 
the cash book at the same time. This last entry should 
explain the nature of the transaction and give the name 
of the person on whose account the entry is made, also 
the date and number of the receipt given for the deposit. 
The freight bills should be receipted and stamped with 
the station stamp as soon as entered on the cash book, 
and kept in a secure place until the amount of the 
deposit nas been used up, or the business ceases, when 
they should be surrendered in exchange for the original 
receipt given by the agent when he accepted the deposit 
This last named receipt should be canceled and pasted 
in the book from whence it was taken. 

A memorandum of each amount deposited with an 
agent should be kept by him and the total amount of 
charges applied thereon deducted daily, so that the un- 
applied balance will at all times be apparent 

If any portion of a deposit should remain unapplied 
in the hands of the agent at the time the account current 
is closed, he should charge himself with the same 
therein, specifying the name of the person making the 
deposit, the date, on what account, and amount. 

It is the duty of agents and others to facilitate in 
every possible way the payment of freight charges. The 
foregoing are some of the means of doing this. 

When the circumstances of business render payment 
on delivery impossible, as, for instance, a car of pots- 
toes is received on which the weight cannot be ascer- 
tained until the contents have been unloaded and 
weighed, the patron must satisfy the agent fully in 
regard to his responsibility. In the absence of this 
assurance, a bond should be exacted for double the 
amount of the risk, with two or more responsible 
sureties, or a deposit of money sufficient to cover the 
risk should be made with the agent.* 

* For form of bond to be used in such cases, see Form No. 10, 
Appendix. In the event of money being deposited it should be 
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In the transaction of business applications will fre- 
quently be made for credit in cases where the consignee's 
place of business is remote from the railway, on the 
plea that the amount of charges, not being known, can- 
not be paid on delivery of freight. This excuse is not 
tenable. A teamster may safely be intrusted with the 
money necessary to pay charges. If the amount given 
him for this purpose should inadvertently fall short, 
such a case would form an exception and might be con- 
sidered by itself. But a line of credit cannot properly be 
solicited or granted upon the ground of the remoteness- 
of the consignee's place of business from the station. 

The extending of credit by one carrier may justify and 
enforce the practice by competitive companies, but be- 
fore acquiescing in it the agent should notify the treas- 
urer and endeavor to induce the competitor to agree to 
cash collections. 

In all cases where the necessities or interests of a 
company require exception to be made to the practice 
of daily collection of freight charges, the matter should 
be referred to the treasurer. In making this reference 
the agent should give : 

1. The full name, address and business of the per- 
son or persons desiring credit, and the reason therefor. 

2. Also, whether the company would be benefited by 
extending credit, and if so, in what way ; in determin- 
ing this the practice of competing lines should be con- 
sidered. 

8. The financial standing of the party. 

4. The probable extent of the proposed credit, i. e., 
the amount of the shipper's bills. 

5. The agent's opinion as to the desirability of ex- 
tending the accommodation. 

In all cases where credit is extended, agents should 
observe the following : 

6. Payment should be made as often as weekly r 
unless otherwise specially directed. The day of pay- 
ment should be definitely agreed upon in advance and 

remitted forthwith with the other collections for the day, in the- 
manner described in cases of deposits. 
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should be scrupulously observed. Additional time 
should never be allowed. When payment is not made 
as agreed, the neglect is in the nature of a default. 

7. Credit must not be allowed when the financial 
standing of a person is questionable. Nor should further 
credit be extended when payment is not made promptly 
at the time specified. 

8. When there is reason to doubt the solvency of a 
debtor, the agent must take immediate measures to pro- 
tect the company's interest, notifying the treasurer of 
his action, and the necessity therefor. Similar action 
should be observed when payments are not made at the 
specified time. 

In this connection, however, it is proper to say that 
the particular methods the situation renders necessary 
in order to build up or maintain the traffic of a com- 
pany should always be considered. No plan is abso- 
lutely safe beyond the contingency of a doubt. A certain 
risk attends every business venture. This fact is well 
understood, but does not justify recklessness, oversight 
or indifference. Agents are expected to use discretion 
and tact. 

A general rule holds agents responsible for the collec- 
tion of sums due at their stations. This duty necessi- 
tates unceasing vigilance on their part. This is especially 
true in times of financial trouble. 

They should keep themselves advised of the financial 
standing of the patrons of the company. This is not 
difficult, but should be performed with tact. 

The duty of collecting revenues, it may be added, 
requires the exercise of the utmost courtesy, good 
judgment and decision, in order to avoid losses or the 
incurring of needless enmities. 

No known risk can be incurred under any circum- 
stances, and agents should disregard authorized credits 
in the event they have reason to believe that a debtor 
is not financially able or willing to meet his obliga- 
tions. 

No rule, it may be said, contemplates or warrants the 
granting of credit to untrustworthy persons, and agents 
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are not authorized to extend credit when they know a 
person to be insolvent. 

The utmost freedom of expression and suggestion upon 
the part of agents is invited at all times by the treasurer, 
and in the event the financial standing of anyone to 
whom credit is extended should become a matter of 
doubt, they should freely communicate with him. But 
in the absence of explicit instructions they should act 
promptly on their own judgment and knowledge of the 
facts. 

If reasons for extending credit cease to exist at any 
time, the accommodation should be withdrawn without 
awaiting instructions to that effect. 

In speaking of credits, reference is had only to freight 
and miscellaneous collections. Tickets and extra bag- 
gage charges are universally considered cash and should 
be so treated without exception. 

In reference to prepaid charges, they should be col- 
lected before shipment of goods, except in instances 
analogous to those already described. 

While the necessity of extending credit under certain 
circumstances is foreshadowed in what is said above, 
and the method of treating credits is carefully outlined, 
there will be but few occasions for accommodations of 
this nature. In no case should credit be allowed without 
written permission of the treasurer, and this permission 
should never be given except to meet the practices of 
competitors.* 

* In connection with the practice of allowing credit, the 
custom, wherever it has grown up, is not so much that patrons 
expect it or that it is particularly valuable to them, as it is the 
outgrowth of excessive desire upon the part of agents and others 
to please. In many cases, the desirability of being allowed a 
week or so in which to pay charges is suggested to the shipper. 
The practice of giving credits is injurious and indefensible. It 
increases the burdens of the carrier and adds to the Tisk and 
expense of doing business. It may be avoided generally by 
the exercise of tact and firmness. Originally carriers required 
patrons to pay charges before delivery of property in the case 
of goods received, and in advance of its being forwarded when 
charges were prepaid. Wherever this practice was abandoned 
for weekly or monthly credits, the carrier not only lost the use 
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It must be borne in mind by agents and others in 
connection with the delivery of property before collec- 
tion of charges, that, as a role, the law does not create 
a lien for charges except upon the particular article or 
articles on which they accrue ; thus, one car of freight 
cannot be held to secure charges upon another car. 
Hence each transaction must be considered by itself and 
the risks attending it weighed when credit is extended. 
In the event default occurs in the payment of charges 
and redress cannot be secured, the matter should be 
referred forthwith to the treasurer for advice. 



The disposition of carriers to require freight 
to be receipted for before delivery grows less and 
less imperative with continued intercourse with 
particular patrons. The flattering assertion we 
hear so often made of men — that their word is 
as good as their bond — is oftentimes applied un- 
consciously by carriers to matters much more 
indefinite or liable to be misunderstood than a 
man's word. 

In many cases carriers deliver the property of 
patrons without the former knowing it has been 
delivered, the only witness to the fact being per- 
haps a truckman; in many cases there is no wit- 
ness whatever; no receipt of any kind taken. 

of his funds but Ms customers required that he should bear the 
expense of going to their offices to get his money. Thus, in 
addition to the original burden another was added. Charges 
should be paid daily and at the station. There should be no 
exceptions. In the case of customers allowed to pay daily, in 
gross, they may mail their check for the amount. But a railway 
company cannot agree to mail the receipted bills in return. 
That would involve, in the aggregate, an expense for postage 
too great to be borne. Receipts should be given in every case, 
but they should be delivered to the patron or his employe at 
the station. 
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Teamsters visit the warehouses of carriers and 
select what belongs to their patron and carry it 
away, without the knowledge of the carrier or 
the formality of a receipt. Such cases, however, 
are not common. But it is inevitable, in the dis- 
charge of business, that more or less laxity should 
occur in matters of this kind as in others where 
profit is dependent upon celerity and active co- 
operation. 

Necessity does not regard mechanical safe- 
guards. Carriers, like private individuals, after 
they have done business with a man for a long 
time and found him upright, gradually relax 
methods ordinarily thought to be necessary. Thus 
practices grow up. 

There is, however, a point beyond which good 
faith ceases to be practicable or beneficial to any- 
one. This is so where it cannot be practiced 
without danger of loss; without danger of entail- 
ing misunderstanding and enmity. 

The only safe practice to follow where values 
are concerned is to have the nature of each trans- 
action carefully described and its truthfulness 
acknowledged at the time. It was knowledge of 
this that first suggested the taking of receipts; 
that renders the continuance of such observance 
of vital importance; that makes disregard of it 
unsafe and unbusinesslike. 

In delivering property , care should be taken to see 
that the receipt exacted in exchange is signed by the 
consignee, or by some one authorized by him. In the 
latter event, a record of the authority should be pre- 
served in the files in the agent's office. 
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In the event the consignee, or person claiming to act 
for him, is unknown to the agent, he should be identified 
before delivery of property. 

Receipts should be written in ink or indelible pencil. 

In oases where particular draymen or other persons 
do the general teaming for a town or for particular con- 
signees, and it is- inexpedient to file an order for each 
consignment, a general order for the delivery of prop- 
erty consigned to particular persons or firms, to such 
draymen or persons, should be filed with the agent by 
consignees.* 

Draymen or persons who receive property for others 
should file a good and sufficient bond with the agent to 
protect the company against failure or irregularity (for 
which the carrier is responsible), on the part of such 
draymen or persons, but more particularly to insure 
prompt payment of charges.! 

The cases in which money advanced by a rail- 
road company on property creates a lien thereon 
are exceedingly circumscribed, and require to be 
carefully considered in transactions of this nature. 
Here, however, as elsewhere, the element of good 
faith as between man and man enters, and in 
many cases determines what shall be done with- 
out regard to the formulas of business. Such 
cases are, however, rare and are required to be 
carefully considered, lest they lead to the estab- 
lishment of unsafe precedents and the incurring 
of loss. 

The custom of advancing money on property, 
it is needless to say, if not wisely restricted, 
would quickly become a burden to carriers, for 

* A blank form of order is provided for tills purpose. For 
form of order see Form No. 13, Appendix. 

f For form of bond see Form No. 11, Appendix. 
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the reason that shippers, instead of restricting 
themselves to transportation charges, cooperage 
and drayage, would soon ask that the value of 
the property, or a portion thereof, be advanced 
upon every shipment. This would be a burden 
out of all proportion to the ability of the carrier, 
and would quickly make the latter a clearing 
house as between the buyer and seller. Hence a 
wise and conservative course requires that ad- 
vances should only cover such charges as accrue 
between point of shipment and destination ; such, 
in fact, as carriers are compelled to advance. 

As a rule, advances on freight should not be made by 
agents, except in authorized oases and in the manner 
prescribed. 

The law gives the carrier no lien for amounts advanced 
by him on property, except it be for transportation serv- 
ices or expenses incident thereto. Advances or loans 
made on goods will not hold as a lien, and in order to 
enforce them, in the event of dispute, the carrier should 
find the owner and get judgment against him, as in the 
case of ordinary debt. The carrier cannot, in such case, 
hold the goods against a prior judgment. Advances 
should not, therefore, for these reasons, be made, except 
to cover transportation services and expenses related 
thereto. 

Advances should not be made at all on perishable 
goods or property that the carrier cannot, if necessary, 
dispose of for the amount of his charges and advances, 
unless the same are guaranteed by the shipper or the car- 
rier is otherwise protected. 

What is said in regard to freight applies quite as 
forcibly to advances on other property. 

In the actual operations of business it sometimes be- 
comes necessary to make advances for other than trans- 
portation purposes. This is the case in regard to 
agricultural implements and property occupying a 
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kindred relation to the public and the carrier. Such 
advances, however, should not be made except under 
specific instructions, and not then except upon suitable 
guaranty that the carrier shall not suffer loss.* 

The regulations governing advances, it may be said, 
nre generally expressed in the local tariffs of a company 
in accordance with the laws of the state and the customs 
-and requirements of business. These tariffs, with their 
attendant rules and regulations, require to be carefully 
studied and observed ; the directions laid down herein 
are not intended to supplant any local regulation, but 
to be collateral thereto. 



The exigencies of business are multifarious; 
their extent and particularity a constant surprise. 

When we have made provision for everything 
within the scope of our experience, we find it 
limited and our knowledge imperfect. 

This is as true in the handling of money as in 
other things. It is generally supposed that 
money paid by consignprs on property forwarded 
by them is simply to prepay charges. But this 
is not all. They frequently make advances to 
•correct errors, to pay for feeding stock en route, 
caring for same, and on other accounts. The 



* It was formerly a general practice, and is more or leas in 
vogue to-day in particular localities, to advance money for 
other than strictly transportation charges. Thus, money is 
advanced manufacturers for a portion of the purchase price of 
their implements. The tendency of carriers is, however, in the 
•direction of restricting advances to the charges of connecting 
lines and for services incident to carriage. These charges, and 
these alone, are, as I have stated, a lien on the property. How. 
ever, practices differ in different states and countries so that a 
rule that may be wise and necessary in one instance will not be 
operative in another. 
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agent of one road will receive money which is to 
be turned over to the agent of a connecting road 
wholly or in part. The method of doing this last 
was for many years exceedingly crude. It was 
the custom — and is still in many cases — for the 
agent who received money to send it forward by 
express or baggageman to the company for which 
it was intended. That this course involved risk 
and delay goes without saying. It was never 
possible to tell exactly how much had been thus 
received or whether it had gone forward or not. 
The remedy lies in the agent remitting the 
money he receives, with his other collections, 
directly to the treasurer of bis company, and in 
way billing the amount forwarded as prepaid 
charges. It will thus become subject to the dis- 
position of the agent at the terminal station. 
In this way an authoritative history of each 
transaction is made as promptly as in other 
cases, and the risk of forwarding the money is 
avoided. 

The accompanying rule3 are intended to gov- 
ern in those cases where money is received for a 
connecting line after the goods have been way- 
billed forward. No special instructions are re- 
quired in other cases, as the charges are entered 
on the way bill the same as other amounts.* 

When charges are advanced (after property has been 
billed and forwarded), to be paid to a connecting line, 



♦In this connection the reader is invited to consult the 
form of freight way bill used, given in a volume devoted to 
freight matters. 

31 Vol. 9 
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a special way bill should be made for the money thus 
paid, in the absence of instructions to the contrary.* 

The amount received should be entered on the way 
bill as " interline charges prepaid/' noting on the bill 
the number and date of the original way bill that accom- 
panied the shipment. 

Way bills of this nature should be sent forward by 
baggage car or mail. Agents receiving such way bills 
should enter the same on the freight book and the record! 
provided for moneys of this kind, and use every effort to 
pay the amount promptly. 

A receipt should be taken on the record book of inter* 
line charges prepaid, when the amount is paid. 

In cases of this description, the freight bill as re- 
ceipted and delivered originally with the freight by the 
receiving agent should be surrendered by the consignee 
and an indorsement made across the face of same, show- 
ing the amount subsequently paid him by the agent as 
specified above. It is also desirable that a notation of 
tliis kind should be made on the original receipt or bill 
of lading issued at the point of shipment, if it is in the 
hands of the consignee or is procurable. 

If at the end of the month, or the time for making 
returns, moneys such as those referred to above remain 
undisposed of in the hands of agents, they should, for 
convenience in accounting, be included in the statement 
of unrefunded overcharges, unless other provision is 
made. Cases will arise where the amount received at 
the point of billing is greater than the amount that 
should be paid connecting lines, t or a surplus may 
occur en route. In such cases the agent where the over- 
charge is ascertained will withhold the excess and remit 

* The form of way bin I have found best adapted for use in 
the handling of freight provides a column for prepaid charges 
over connecting lines. In such cases the accounting officer 
charges the amount to the collecting agent and credits it to the 
terminal agent. The latter is thus able to pay over the money 
to the connecting road without the delay or risk that would 
attend the transmission of money from one point to another. 

5 Record of Interline Charges Prepaid. 
In this case it should be refunded to the payor if possible. 
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same t~ his treasurer, and include it in the return of 
nnrefunded overcharges with an explanation of the 
facts, so that the amount may be charged to him and 
such arrangements made by the proper officer of the 
company as the circumstances of the case require. 

In waybilling charges advanced by shippers to cor- 
rect errors and overcharges on connecting lines, the 
waybilling agent should refer to the copy of the way bill 
that went forward with the freight, and note thereon 
the amount subsequently received and the particulars 
of the bill made to cover such subsequent deposits. 



It frequently happens in the conduct of busi- 
ness that the amount of charges on a consign- 
ment is not known at the time the freight passes 
out of the hands of the carrier into the hands of 
the consignee. The weight, or quantity, or rate, 
may not be known. The goods may be spoiled if 
not promptly delivered, or inconvenience or loss 
may be occasioned by holding them. The carrier 
desires to deliver the freight but also wishes to 
be assured that he will be paid the charges as 
soon as they are ascertained. Accordingly he 
exacts security. The kind is variable. It may 
be in the shape of a bond, or, the guaranty of 
some responsible person, or, simplest of all, a de- 
posit of cash. 

The latter is the most effective way. It re- 
quires, however, that special provision should be 
made in accounting, in order that the company 
may always know the status of such deposits. It 
is the purpose of the rules given below to provide 
this. 
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In the absence of instructions to the contrary, agents 
will exact a cash deposit sufficient to cover charges in 
those cases where the latter are not known at time of 
delivery of property. 

In the event there are two or more consignments on 
cars, a separate amount should be collected for each, 
and separate receipts issued, care being taken to over- 
estimate rather than underestimate the amount. 

The estimated amount should be inserted in the way 
bill, and the latter entered as in other cases upon the 
books. 

The amount of each receipt should be entered on the 
cash book in the usual manner and remitted with the 
day's collections. 

When the correct amount has been ascertained, the 
overcharge that has been collected (if any) should be 
treated the same as any other overcharge.* 

When the overcharge is refunded, the receipt pre- 
viously issued should be taken up and a correct one 
issued, or the original changed to the correct amount. 



The necessity there is that men should observe 
certain forms in the conduct of business for 
others is in nothing more apparent than in the 
handling of money. 

Everything done in this connection should be 
backed up by clear, prompt and explicit written 
evidences — in the case of money collected by the 
giving of a receipt therefor and the prompt 
entry of the amount on the cash book. 

The receipt should be so specific in terms as to 
denote the particular transaction, by whom con- 
summated, time, place and circumstances. 

* For disposition of overcharges see instructions referring 
thereto. 
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Moreover, in order to prevent mishaps, only 
those persons especially assigned to the duty and 
fitted therefor should receive, handle or receipt 
for cash; risk is thus reduced and the work con- 
fined to persons especially considered in connec- 
tion therewith. The necessity and value of such 
a course do not require argument or illustration. 
It will prove a protection to those who are faith- 
ful, and a necessary check upon those who are 
not. No wise person but will avoid so far as he 
can discreetly the handling of money for others; 
no one who is experienced will take such risks 
except he is compelled to in the discharge of 
business. 

The following regulations should govern in the 
collection of money and receipting therefor: 

No one, except those regularly authorized, may collect 
money on account of the company, or receipt therefor. 

A formal receipt should be given in every case. The 
receipt should be delivered at the time the money is col- 
lected ; it should be dated and signed, and should state 
specifically the purpose for which it is given. This rule 
applies to every officer connected with a company as well 
as every employe. Its rigid enforcement is in accordance 
with good business practice and serves to protect the 
company, the person who gives the receipt, and the 
person who receives it.* 

Receipts for moneys should be signed by the agent, 
cashier or person making collection, at the time the 

•Particular forms of receipt are contemplated for each kind 
of transaction; these forms should always be used. When agents 
are required by consignees to sign a voucher in addition to the 
freight bill, they should write across the face of the latter, 
M Voucher also signed for this amount. " They should also write 
across the voucher, M Freight bill given and receipted for this 
amount.* 
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money is paid. After a receipt is signed, it should be 
stamped with the station or office stamp. This should 
specify the date, name of station or office, and road. 
Stamp signatures should never, for obvious reasons, be 
used in acknowledging the receipt of money. 



The purposes for which the agents of corpora- 
tions may pay out money are exceedingly cir- 
cumscribed, and require to be restricted rather 
than enlarged. Within necessary limits, how- 
ever, agents should be free to act, and their 
labors facilitated. 

The necessities of business require that agents 
should be able to make advances on freight under 
the rules governing such matters, and should be 
able to pay approved vouchers and certificates of 
wages (time tickets) due employes when required. 
This about covers the ground. 

It frequently occurs, however, that the interests 
of a company are facilitated by agents making 
other payments. But the utmost circumspection 
should be used; everything that they do should 
be fortified by proper authority, and a receipt 
taken in each case. Nothing should be done on 
the basis of good faith; authorization and proof 
should be in the possession of the paying agent. 
In another place I have outlined the technical- 
ities that should be observed in connection with 
receipts in order to avoid risks. These should be 
studied and observed as far as applicable. 

When paying out money, whether in the way of ad- 
vances on property or otherwise, a specific receipt should 
be taken in each case. 
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A printed blank, bound in book form and consecu- 
tively numbered by the printer, should be used. 

A receipt is a necessary protection against being 
called upon a second time. Its possession, moreover, 
assists the agent in verifying the accuracy of amounts 
claimed to have been paid by him, and otherwise helps 
to establish the credibility of his accounts. 



Business is greatly facilitated and simplified 
when it can be done in the currency or coin of 
the country where transacted. When it is car- 
ried on in foreign money or other fluctuating 
values the exact sum at which such money or 
values shall be received by agents should, so far 
as possible, be fixed by the company in advance, 
so that the patrons of the company may be pro- 
tected, and the agent and his employer secured 
against loss. In those cases where the value 
must be ascertained and fixed by the agent, it 
should be the aim of the company to afford all 
the light in its power, and at the same time sur- 
round each transaction with such safeguards as 
will be most likely to save harmless all the par- 
ties to the transaction. 

Only the legal currency or coin of the country should 
be received except in unavoidable cases. 

All defaced, clipped or punched coins, all coins that 
are worn or that are not bankable at their face value, 
also foreign currency or coin, should be refused. In the 
event, however, agents are compelled (in the course of 
business) to accept such, it should betaken only for its 
current value. 

In remitting coin or currency, such as that mentioned 
in the preceding rule, the par value of the same should 
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be inserted in the notice accompanying the remittance, 
and the discount deducted from the total.* 

In no ease should a greater discount be exacted than 
the amount charged by the bank or treasurer's office. 

Mutilated currency should be accepted for what it is 
worth according to the government standard. 



The care of money is one of the most difficult 
and vexatious problems that those who act for 
corporations have to deal with. In the case of 
railroads the money is scattered over a broad ter- 
ritory, in greater or lesser sums, in the hands of 
many comparatively inexperienced in such mat- 
ters, and in places difficult if not impossible to 
effectually guard. The situation calls for the 
utmost watchfulness and skill. It is at best per- 
plexing and unsatisfactory. No matter how 
promptly remittances may be made by those 
who collect the revenues of a company, it is im- 
possible to prevent there being more or less cash 
in their hands at the close of business hours each 
day. The facilities for guarding this are en- 
tirely inadequate at best, and in order to prevent 
loss the utmost ingenuity and care require to be 
exercised. The accompanying rules and regula- 
tions are not what could be desired, but are what 
I have found by long experience to be, all in all* 
the best that the situation has suggested to me. 
They throw the burden of responsibility for the 

* As, say: Amount of silver remitted $10.00 

Discount charged thereon 1.56 

Balance $8.44 



^-1 
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care of money upon the agent, first, last and all 
the time, and while it is undoubtedly true that 
he in many cases suffers hardship thereby, the 
situation does not, unfortunately, afford any rem- 
edy or escape therefrom. 

Cash belonging to a company, in the hands of agents, 
and their assistants at the close of the day's work, 
should be looked after by them personally ; only change 
of a bulky character (nickels and pennies) required to- 
do business should be left in the safe. 

It is impossible for a company to provide safes that 
are wholly burglarproof for use at stations, and this 
renders it necessary that the working fund and other 
moneys, with the exceptions noted, on hand at the close 
of the day's business, should be taken in charge person- 
ally either by the agent or such subordinate as he may 
authorize. Money in the hands of agents at such time 
(the amount is never large) can be fully protected in 
this way, while if left in the safe at night or on Sundays 
or holidays it will be subject to the depredations of 
thieves. 

During the working hours of each day the cash should 
not be left in the drawers or other places accessible to 
thieves, but should be locked in the safe or otherwise 
kept secure. 

In the event a station is not supplied with a safe, the 
agent should take charge personally of whatever amount 
of cash there may be on hand. 

Gash may be left in the safe at nights and on Sun* 
days and holidays, provided the office is guarded by a 
faithful watchman or is occupied continuously by trust- 
worthy employes of the company. In such cases it will 
be more secure in the safe than elsewhere. 

Where so many men are employed as there are on a 
railroad, and everything depends so much on observance 
of rules and regulations, it is apparent that no allow- 
ance can be made by a company for losses suffered by 
its employes through disregard of instructions. It is 
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particularly true in regard to money. The responsibility 
is not a great one if regulations are faithfully observed, 
especially the one requiring that the total amount col- 
lected each day shall be remitted at the close of the day. 



The purpose of corporate accounting is to af- 
ford a clear and consecutive record of each trans- 
action, to enforce responsibility and enable the 
servants of corporations to prove the authenticity 
of their acts and the honesty of their intentions. 
To the extent that it does this or falls short it is 
perfect or otherwise. 

One means to this end in the case of agents 
and others who handle cash is the cash book.* 

If accurately kept, its balance exhibits the cash 
on hand, while the entries indicate with absolute 
precision the receipt and payment of each dollar. 

The cash book is a fundamental record of the 
utmost importance, and wherever cash is handled 
in the way of business a cash book should be kept. 

In railway accounting, work at stations and 
elsewhere is greatly facilitated by providing a 
cash book especially adapted to the business in 
hand. It should be simple and easily understood, 
and afford a full record of every transaction, 
classified in such a manner as to give the greatest 
amount of information with the least labor. 

The cash book is valuable not only as indi- 
cating the circumstances connected with every 
cash transaction, but as an aid in demonstrating 
the correctness or otherwise of other books, 
records and returns. 

* For form of station cash book, see Form No. 15, Appendix. 
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The rules and regulations tnat govern the 
keeping of the cash book and balancing the cash 
apply as aptly to the treasurer's office of a rail- 
road as they do to the office of the station agent; 
they are vital and no excuse can be offered for 
any neglect. 

A muddled cash book or an unbalanced cash 
account is prima facie evidence of either over- 
work, laziness, incompetence or dishonesty, or all 
of these. 

The cash book is in many respects the most service- 
able and important of all books and accounts. If written 
up properly its balance indicates the amount of cash on 
hand. 

If there be any difference between the balance and 
the cash on hand it should at once be located and 
adjusted. 

At large stations separate cash books may be kept 
for out freight and for in freight,* also two cash books 
may be kept for either account to be used on alternate 
days to facilitate the posting of cash collections in other 
records. 

The counting of the cash and the balancing of the 
same daily with the cash book and other records, are 
valuable and necessary checks upou the accounts, and 
should be faithfully and promptly performed. 

Transactions should be recorded in the cash book as 
they occur. Entries will then afford reliable evidence 
of items settled, amounts paid, and the balance on hand 
belonging to the company. Any other plan is fraught 
with danger and calculated to develop uncertainty and 
error, if nothing more objectionable. 

The station cash book should be kept according to the 
prescribed form ; clearness and accuracy are best secured 
in that way. It is, moreover, the form best calculated 
to facilitate the examination of accounts. All footings 

* This is also true of other offices -where business is great. 
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should be carried forward from day to day up to the time 
the balance sheet (account current) is closed, so that the 
accuracy of the whole may be determined. 

In writing up a cash book the character of each trans- 
action should be concisely and clearly set forth, so that 
additional information will never be needed to make the 
accounts clear and intelligible. 

Forced entries should not be made ; the particulars 
of each entry should be given; entries should be for 
actual transactions ; entries to correct errors or differ- 
ences should give particulars. The entry of lump sums 
to correct two or more differences are also inadmissible. 

In posting the station cash book, the aggregate of 
each day's ticket sales should be entered. But in regard 
to freight charges, charges for loading, unloading, car 
service, trackage, switching, cooperage, telegraph, ex- 
cess baggage and similar collections, each item should 
be entered separately. In the same way, each remit- 
tance and each payment should be entered separately 
on the cash book and in due course at the time the 
transaction occurs. 

Gash collected by agents for others but not chargeable 
against the person making the collection, should be 
noted on the cash book, but the amount should not be 
carried in any of the columns of the book. The entry 
should be made in red ink and should give date of col- 
lection, amount, from whom collected, for whom col- 
lected, what for, and also what disposition has been 
made of the money. Moneys, collected by an agent for 
which the company employing him is responsible, either 
directly or remotely, should be so clearly and definitely 
transcribed in the accounts and upon the books as to 
prevent their being overlooked or forgotten either by 
him or the traveling auditor of the company. Unless 
otherwise expressly directed all such amounts should 
be brought upon the balance sheet. 



Where the rule requiring agents and others to 
remit at the close of each day the exact amount 
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collected for such day is followed, a working fund 
is necessary, especially where tickets are sold and 
baggage handled. Without it agents would fre- 
quently be unable to do business along the line 
that is designed. The amount of the fund will 
depend very largely upon the ingenuity and fore- 
sight of the person in charge. 

This fund, it should be remembered, while 
necessary, is a dead weight on a company — un- 
productive money. It should, therefore, be re- 
stricted as much as possible. Agents will greatly 
aid in this by providing local sources of supply of 
small change, instead of sending to headquarters 
in every instance. 

By such a course and by the display of sagacity 
in other directions, they can, in many cases, avoid 
altogether the necessity of sending away for small 
change, and by being able to get it when needed, 
reduce the amount of their working fund to the 
minimum. This will also reduce their responsi- 
bility and risk; a working fund is always a source 
of danger and anxiety. 

The purpose of the working fund is to afford the sup- 
ply of pennies, silver and currency of small denomina- 
tions necessary to make change in selling tickets and to 
otherwise facilitate the easy and rapid discharge of 
business. 

The amount of the working fund allowed each agent 
should be fixed by the traveling auditor in the absence 
of instructions to the contrary. 

It should not be increased without his written per- 
mission, which permission should be attached to the 
balance sheet in which it is first noticed. 
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It is especially important than everyone Bhould be 
supplied with a ticket before entering the cars, and 
agents and ticket sellers should be prepared to make 
change when circumstances require. 

Measures should be taken in time by agents to sup- 
ply themselves with small change so that they may in 
no case be embarrassed by the want of it. 

In the event agents cannot procure the change they 
require at stores and local banks, requisition should be 
made on the treasurer. 

The funds should in every case accompany the requi- 
sition. 

Blank requisitions for change should be provided for 
use as occasion requires. 

If paymasters traverse the road they should keep 
themselves supplied with small change so that they may 
furnish agents with same. 

The working fund should never be used except in 
making change. It should be kept intact. 



The practices of railroads differ both as re- 
gards the furnishing of safes to their agents and 
the kind of safes furnished. 

A safe that is not secure against petty thieves 
is a source of danger rather than security; its 
possession invites overconfidence. Its unstable 
character is not appreciated in many instances, 
and mishaps occur in consequence. 

It should be the object of regulations govern- 
ing the handling of cash to reduce the amount 
in the hands of agents as much as possible. 
But after all has been done in this direction there 
will remain a considerable sum in their hands. 
This naturally finds lodgment in the safe. 

The resources of railroads do not permit them 
to buy burglarproof safes (if there is any such 
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thing); a substitute must therefore be found. 
The most effective that I have discovered is an 
ordinary fireproof safe with a combination lock, 
enclosing a steel chest with a combination lock, 
the chest being securely fastened to the fireproof 
casing. Such a safe may be purchased for a very 
small sum and is an effectual protection against 
petty thieves. 

Key safes should never be used. They are 
rendered doubly insecure because of the impossi- 
bility of preventing the keys being duplicated. 

A safe should be furnished an agency when the re- 
ceipts warrant it.* 

As safes cannot be furnished sufficiently large to 
accommodate all the books and blanks, they may prop- 
erly be limited to cash, audited vouchers, certificates of 
wages, ticket stamps, uncollected bills, way bills, remit- 
tance book, ticket book and cash book. 

There is little danger of tickets being stolen, if kept 
securely locked in a case. The books of the station 
may, in the main, be duplicated if necessary. 

In the event a ticket should be stolen, immediate 
notice should be forwarded by telegraph to conductors 
and thoBe in charge of tickets, and such other officials 
as may be required. 

The frequent robbery of safes is a constant warning 
not to trust too implicitly to the security they afford. 
Every precaution should, however, be taken to render 
them secure. In this connection the following practices 
should be observed : 



* In reference to the responsibility of determining where 
safes are needed, it should rest in some one particularly. It is 
probable that the traveling auditor knows more about the sub- 
ject than anyone else. Where the collections of an office amount 
to twenty-five dollars a day or more, I should think that a email 
safe would be justifiable. 
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The combination of both the inside and outside loots 
should be changed at frequent intervals, so as to pre- 
vent unauthorized persons from becoming familiar with 
the same. Instances of the robbery of safes by unknown 
persons familiar with the combinations attest the neces- 
sity of this. 

After changing the combination the agent should try 
it several times before closing the door. 

Both the outside and inside doors of safes should be 
locked. The combination to both should be scattered 
when the agent leaves the office, unless a responsible 
person is left in charge. Sometimes the knobs are turned 
but the combinations are not disturbed, thus enabling 
those familiar with the fact, or who gain access to the 
office, to extract the money, leaving the safe apparently 
untouched. This is impossible when the combinations 
are scattered. 

Agents should scatter both combinations of their 
safes at least once each day (whether the office is left 
alone or not) so as to keep themselves familiar with the 
combinations. 

In the event agents are unable to open their safes be- 
cause of defective locks or otherwise, they should notify 
the treasurer of the fact by telegraph. In the event the 
safe is in the immediate vicinity of headquarters, a man 
should be sent to open it ; otherwise it should be ordered 
sent to headquarters By express. In such cases it 
should be addressed to the treasurer and notice sent 
him. It should be opened on its arrival in the presence 
of two or more cashiers, and the contents returned to 
the person who forwarded it or such disposition made 
as may be desired. 

The locks and doors of safes should be kept in good 
working repair, in order that the maximum amount of 
security may be attained and embarrassments avoided. 
Timely notice of needed repairs or renewals should be 
sent to the official whose duty it is to see that the safes 
of a company are kept in repair. 

The cost of opening safes for which those in charge 
.have forgotten or lost the combinations, also of repair- 
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ing broken spindles and performing other work neces- 
sitated by the neglect or carelessness of the person in 
charge, is charged to such person. 

In order to prevent such a mishap as the loss of the 
combinations of a safe, they should be kept by the per- 
son in charge in some private place, but not in the safe. 



Many of the mishaps that occur in the hand- 
ling of cash arise through leaving it in insecure 
drawers. 

It is so easy to secure entrance to an office 
through a window or door, that money left in a 
cash drawer is not safe a moment unless a trust- 
worthy person is in the room or in the immediate 
vicinity. 

The particulars of the stealing of money from 
cash drawers are almost the same in every case. 
The money is left for a few moments and when 
the custodian returns it is found that a window 
has been pried open or door burst in and the 
drawer robbed. 

The maximum security that a cash drawer 
affords will be obtained by using a particular 
form of drawer everywhere. 

It may be large or small, according to the 
requirements of the office. The kind of cash 
drawer having once been adopted, a supply 
should be kept on hand by the company, the 
same as other articles. Such a course will not 
only be the cheapest, but the safest and best. 

The cash drawer should be strongly made, with 
a good lock, and so securely fastened in its place 
as to prevent its being detached. It should be 

22 Vol. o 
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constructed with a special view to the needs of 
ticket agents and others in making change, dis- 
bursing money, caring for same, etc. 

A good form of cash drawer would be one constructed 
of steel or other suitable metal running in a frame ani 
upon a plate of the same metal. It should be provided 
with a good lock. The abstraction of cash by sneak 
thieves, from such a drawer, would be practically im- 
possible during the opportunity that would be offered 
them during office hours. 

An unsafe cash drawer should not be used. The 
utmost security that can possibly be afforded should be 
attained in every instance. To meet this requirement, 
cash drawers especially manufactured for the purpose 
should be kept in stock.* They should be of different 
sizes to accommodate the business of different offices. 
They should not only afford the maximum amount d 
security, but should be planned to accommodate the 
station funds and facilitate the making of change thus 
economizing labor and saving time. 



The difference between an efficient and an in- 
efficient person is observable more in small thing* 
perhaps than in great things. In those who 
handle money it is especially manifested in ti& 
attention they give details; in the distrust with 
which they regard every source of possible danger- 
While they do not believe very much in ^ e 
efficacy of bolts and locks, yet they derive fr° ffi 
them such security as they afford. 

They will not only have a lock in every pfa* 
where it will be valuable, but will be particular 

* See Form No. 21, Appendix, for diagram showing arrange- 
ment of cash drawers. 
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to keep such lock in good order. Momentous re- 
sults frequently depend upon such things. A 
door or window left open or insecure invites a 
thief to enter who would not think of such a 
thing otherwise. Men's lives and property depend 
upon just such incidents. 

Those who handle cash should at all times pre- 
serve at the highest point of efficiency every 
means that they have for guarding the money in 
their possession. 

Especial care should be exercised at all times to see 
that the locks of cash drawers and of freight and ticket 
office doors and windows afford the maximum security. 

Responsibility rests wholly with the incumbent of the 
office. It is his duty to see that the maximum security 
is afforded at all times. 

When a lock is worn out or needs repair, it should be 
forwarded to the storekeeper at the nearest shop for 
repair or replacement. 

It is the tatter's duty to honor promptly requisitions 
of this kind. 

He should require, in every instance, the damaged or 
worn out article to be sent him in return for the article 
ordered. 



An ounce of prevention is better than a pound 
of cure. The maxim is old and hackneyed, but 
fresh in connection with the handling of money. 

Money is secure only so long as we maintain 
possession of it. All the efforts we may put 
forth after it has been stolen are, in the majority 
of cases, inadequate. 

The prudent custodian of money seeks continu- 
ally to guard against loss, by reducing the sources 
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of danger as much as possible; by the avoidance 
of needless risks or chances; by adopting the pre* 
cautions that experience has taught to be wise, 
or that others have discovered to be necessary. 

One of the first precautions against the loss of 
money that suggests itself is to prevent access to 
it; or if its care must be shared with others, to 
reduce the number of such persons as much as 
possible. It is not sufficient that we know an 
associate to be honest or believe him to be so. 
Common prudence requires that we shall prevent 
his having access to the cash entrusted to our 
care unless his duties require it. In the case 
of railroads this is doubly necessary. We may 
trust a friend with our own money, but we may 
not, without criminal imprudence, intrust the 
money of our employer to him unnecessarily. 

Much of the money that is lost is lost through 
overconfidence. Long association breeds neg- 
lect. Money, in order to be safe, must be watched 
over, not spasmodically, but unceasingly. Wher- 
ever it is not we may be sure that loss will sooner 
or later attend the neglect. There can be no 
exception to this rule, and instead of growing 
more confident with the lapse of time or with 
freedom from loss, we should grow more circum- 
spect, more wise in adopting and enforcing safe- 
guards that experience proves to be necessary. 

In order to avoid unnecessary risks and reduce re- 
sponsibility to the minimum, no one should be allowed 
to have access to cash except it be necessary, and only 
to the extent necessary. 
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In the examinations made by traveling auditors it is 
necessary for them to count the cash. But this duty 
should be performed in the presence of the person in 
charge of the cash, so that the latter may see that the 
work is accurately done and that proper disposition is 
made of the money. 

Traveling auditors may transmit the cash they find in 
the hands of an agent by express to the bank or to the 
treasury, if they think proper. But it is the duty of its 
custodian to act in the matter conjointly with the travel- 
ing auditor ; to see, in fact, that the money is actually 
sent forward, as his responsibility under his bond is im- 
mediate and permanent, and cannot be waived. 

No one except a duly authorized person, possessing 
written authority, is authorized to touch funds in the 
hands of the company's agents. 

It is not necessary that those who sell tickets at night 
should have access to the general cash. All that is 
needed is that they should be supplied with a working 
fund. In the morning this working fund with the col- 
lections should be turned over to the day clerk. The 
ticket sales for the night should be audited by him and 
the amount of cash turned over ascertained to be correct. 

The rule in regard to night ticket sellers is applicable 
to all others similarly situated. 

The rule should be not to burden employes with the 
responsibility of funds and securities except in so far as 
it is unavoidable. 

The number should be reduced to the minimum. 

Cash drawers and receptacles containing money 
should be isolated as much as possible. 

The foregoing regulations, it is apparent, apply quite 
as forcibly to the treasurer's office of a company as its 
agencies. 

They should be enforced everywhere. 



The traffic accounts of every company should 
be so comprehensive as to permit of their being 
duplicated in the event offices or their contents 
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are destroyed by fire or otherwise. The data of 
one office should be supplemented by that of 
another. Defects will be apparent, but the prin- 
cipal thing will be the expense; this will be 
considerable in any event, and to avoid it and 
the embarrassment that will otherwise attend 
loss, every precautionary measure should be 
adopted by those in charge to prevent the de- 
struction of offices by fire or otherwise. 

In the event of the destruction of the contents of an 
office by fire or otherwise, copies of all way bills received 
and forwarded embraced in the current balance sheet 
should at once be obtained by the agent from the sta- 
tions forwarding and receiving the same. 

After investigation by the proper officer, the agent 
should be credited (as provided elsewhere) with the 
amount of the charges on such goods as have been de- 
stroyed. 

In the event of the destruction of tickets a list of 
those destroyed should be forwarded to the proper 
officer forthwith. 

In the event of the destruction of an office or freight 
house, each department of a company should be notified 
without delay by the agent of the losses in which it is 
interested. 

Immediate measures should also be taken by the 
agent or person in charge to re-supply the station with 
stationery and such other appurtenances as circum- 
stances require. 



The discretion that may be safely exercised in 
these matters outside the usual customs is so 
narrow as to practically not exist. So narrow, in 
fact, as to make it unsafe to exercise it. 

The adequacy or validity of a paper is perfect 
or otherwise, according to the fidelity with which 



«*H 
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the technical requirements of the case have been 
followed. A receipt or indorsement is rendered 
nugatory by imperfection, unless the fact that 
the money was paid to the rightful person can 
be proven outside of what may appear on the 
paper. The importance of observing technical 
compliance with the laws and customs govern- 
ing is, therefore, apparent. An imperfect indorse- 
ment or receipt does not necessarily invalidate 
a transaction; the facts in the case will govern. 
But imperfection clouds a transaction, and its 
trustworthiuess can never be accepted until re- 
search has demonstrated it to be so. If a paper 
is indorsed imperfectly, or a receipt does not 
correspond with the document, the inference is 
that something irregular has occurred, and thus 
the possessor of the paper may be occasioned 
trouble at any time. Whenever an indorsement 
is not technically correct, no one can err in re- 
fusing it. 

Receipts should technically comply with col- 
lateral documents, and when they cannot be 
made to do so without falsifying the facts, cor- 
rection should be made before the transaction is 
closed. The admonition to trainmen to adopt a 
safe course in every case, applies to those who 
handle money, and the motto should be inscribed 
in every office in a place where it will be a con- 
stant admonition against laxity of every kind. 

The only safe way in the interchange of money 
or values is the right way, and the right way is 
that which common custom and the law specify. 
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The following rules will be found to be of 
value to those who handle money. They are not 
as full perhaps as they should be, but will serve 
as an aid. 

Receipts to vouchers; acknowledgments for money, 
property, or other consideration ; indorsements on time 
tickets (certificates of wages), orders, drafts, checks, etc., 
should correspond in every particular with the name of 
the principal or person or persons in whose favor the 
instrument is made. For instance, if a document is 
made in favor of James Cardiff, a receipt or indorse- 
ment cannot be accepted signed by James Garkliff. 

The practice of the United States government in the 
case of vouchers, drafts and checks is founded on cor- 
rect methods, and should be observed in connection 
with such documents. It is as follows; " The name of 
the payee, as indorsed, must correspond in spelling with 
that on the face of the warrant; no guarantee of an 
indorsement, imperfect in itself, can be accepted. If 
the name of a payee, as written on the face of a warrant, 
is spelled incorrectly, the warrant should be returned 
for correction." 

Documents in favor of corporations should be signed 
by the duly authorized agent or officer of the corporation ; 
the name and title of the person should be given in foil- 

Signatures should be witnessed in all cases by some 
responsible person when the payee is not personally 
known. 

Indorsements by mark cannot be witnessed by the 
agent or cashier who pays the money. 

When a payee cannot write he should make his mark 
in legal form in lieu of his signature. This mark should 
be witnessed by a responsible person who knows the 
payee.* 



His 
* In form as follows: Richard X Roe. 

Mark. 
Witness: John Smith, Chicago, m. 
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Checks, drafts, notes, bills of exchange and kindred 
documents should in every case be indorsed by the 
payee. Orders cannot be accepted in such cases. 

Those who make payments are held strictly respon- 
sible for the bona fide character of the receipt or acknowl- 
edgment and the payment of the money to the proper 
person or persons. 

Drafts or checks accepted by agents should be in- 
dorsed according to the rules made for such cases. 

Agents should not accept any draft or check the pay- 
ment of which is doubted. Should it happen, however, 
that they receive a draft or check on a local bank, about 
which they have misgivings, they should collect the same 
forthwith, or have it certified by the bank upon which it 
is drawn, if satisfied of the solvency of such institution. 
Local drafts or checks should be collected by the agent 
and the proceeds remitted, in the event the company 
will incur expense in collecting the paper if he should 
remit it to headquarters. 

Checks and drafts drawn on local banks, which are 
to be cashed by agents, should be drawn to the order of 
the agent. 

Checks and drafts received by agents in the regular 
course of business, which are to be remitted, should be 
indorsed payable to the order of the bank to which they 
remit, in form, as follows : 

Pay to the order of 

Bank, 

1 Railway Co., 

By R. Howe, Agent, Rochester, N. Y.* 

This indorsement should be made immediately upon 
receipt of the document, so that in the event it is lost, 
it cannot be misused, t 



* In the event miscellaneous or other remittances are made 
to the treasurer or to the general cashier at headquarters, the 
checks or drafts which may be received on account of same 
should be indorsed payable to the order of such officer. 

t If the paper is collected by the agent and the proceeds 
remitted this indorsement would not, of course, be made. 
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In the event an agent should, in the regular coarse of 
business, accept checks or drafts not drawn to his order 
as agent, or made payable to his order, they should 
nevertheless be indorsed by him, as above, so that his 
responsibility may always appear, and the misuse of 
the check prevented. 

Indorsements made on time tickets, checks, drafts or 
other paper remitted by agents should give the name of 
the station at which the agent is located. 

When agents have been authorized to exchange their 
station receipts for the draft of a local bank, such 
draft should be drawn payable to the order of the bank 
to which the agent remits on account of the company, 
in form, as follows : 

"Pay to the order of Bank, 

account By. Co." 

Such drafts should, however, be indorsed by the 
agent before remitting, in form, as follows : 

Bailway Co., 

By B. Bowe, Agent, Rochester, N. Y. 

Indorsements on checks and drafts should be made by 
the agent. However, at stations where receipts are in 
charge of a cashier, indorsements may be made by him 
in the name of the agent, by himself as cashier. 

Indorsements are required to be technically and 
legally perfect. 

Time tickets, vouchers, illuminating bills, freight bills 
and similar documents remitted by agents should be 
stamped with the station stamp on the date they pay 
them. 

The foregoing regulations, while applying more par- 
ticularly to receipts to vouchers and indorsements on 
checks, drafts, notes, time tickets and kindred docu- 
ments, are equally applicable to receipts of consignees 
for freight, receipts given by agents and for other 
transactions wherein the public is considered. 

Stamped signatures are not binding unless it can be 
proven that the person whose signature is thus affixed 
personally applied the stamp. Signatures, consequently, 
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must be written. Pen and ink or an indelible pencil 
should be used. 

In further explanation it should be remembered that 
the signing by one person for another is illegal unless 
authorized. 

Whenever a person signs for another, the name of the 
person signing should be given in full, unless legally 
authorized to omit such formality. 

If a person having power of attorney signs, he should 
attach to his signature the legend "Attorney in fact." If 
he signs as trustee,, administrator, agent or otherwise, 
the fact should be duly stated beneath his signature. It 
is the duty of the person who accepts a signature to sat- 
isfy himself at the time that it is legal and binding. 

It should be kept in mind by everyone who has occa- 
sion to make payments that it is easy to assure himself 
before making a payment of the right of the recipient to 
receive it, while it is difficult, and oftentimes impossible, 
to determine this afterward. Men are willing to sub- 
stantiate their right to receive money, if required to do 
so before the transaction. Afterward they are indiffer- 
ent, and the burden of proof rests with the payor instead 
of the payee. 



Experience has proven that it is unsafe to 
maintain divided responsibility at stations. 

A frequent source of friction is the status of 
subordinates who handle money. 

It sometimes happens that so long as every- 
thing is going right the agent claims to exercise 
general direction, but the moment that loss 
creeps in he seeks to evade responsibility under 
the plea of ignorance or inability to look after 
such matters. 

Responsibility should in every case be supple- 
mented by necessary recognition and authority. 
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An agent may exact such security as is necessary 
of a subordinate, but so far as the company is 
concerned it can look only to him, provided he 
assumes the responsibility. 

Agents are selected because of their experience 
and supposed fitness; because of their integrity 
and ability to manage. This is right and should 
not be rendered nugatory by denying them au- 
thority to exclude from their offices anyone who 
upon investigation proves to be unfit. 

It is impossible to hold an agent responsible 
unless he accepts responsibility for those under 
him, and this he cannot do unless they are ac- 
ceptable to him: 

It is frequently necessary in the operations of 
business to send men to stations about whom the 
company knows very little. But the agent need 
not trust them except within narrow limits until 
observation and inquiry have shown them 
worthy, and in the event they prove not to be 
worthy there should be no delay in relieving 
them. An efficient station service cannot be 
built upon any other basis. 

While a fair division of burdens requires that subor- 
dinates, as well as those in charge, should furnish 
security, nevertheless this fact does not the less make it 
the duty of the latter to investigate fully in reference to 
the character and antecedents of those who are under 
them. 

Agents should satisfy themselves that subordinates 
are reputable, and in the event they do not believe them 
to be so, or pending investigation, should not permit 
them to handle cash. 
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If it should be found upon investigation or trial that 
an untrustworthy person has been introduced into the 
service, he should be reported for retirement without 
delay, and pending the change should not be permitted 
to touch the cash of the company. 

No condition or circumstance can relieve an agent of 
responsibility for the financial affairs of the station, and 
he should take means to protect the company against 
untrustworthy subordinates and assistants.* 

The bonding of subordinates cannot be construed as 
relieving agents of the responsibilities of their offices. 
They are expected to exercise the same supervision over 
the cash affairs of their stations that they would if they 
only were responsible. This supervision should be 
evinced in the selection of fit men to handle money, in 
the rejection of those who are unfit, and in the institu- 
tion of necessary safeguards. 

Freedom from loss is the result of wise selection and 
supervision. The interests of a company, and of its 
agents as well, cannot be safely maintained otherwise. 

As persons under age are not legally responsible, they 
are not eligible to appointment as agents or other offices 
where required to handle money. 

Persons without experience in filling offices of trust 
should never be allowed to handle money, without care- 
ful supervision, until their oreditability is established. 

Honesty is a matter of habit as well as of principle. 



When a deficiency is shown to exist in the cash, 
no matter how it occurs, the safe way is to make 
it good instantly. Responsibility may be fixed 

* This was graphically illustrated in my experienoe in the 
case of two young men, defaulting cashiers. They were allowed 
unlimited discretion. In one ease the agent absented himself 
from the office and left its affairs wholly to the cashier; in the 
other case the agent went away from the station and left the 
ticket clerk in charge without proper supervision or direction. 
Neither the age nor character of the delinquents warranted the 
confidence reposed in them. 
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afterward. Naturally, the duty of seeing that 
this is done rests with the person in charge. 

When the cash is out of balance, or indeed any 
other account, careful search should be made for 
the cause. It is never safe to make a forced 
entry to balance an account. No one familiar 
with affairs, or who values his reputation, will 
do so. 

An unexplained difference should not be al- 
lowed to exist any longer than is necessary to 
hunt it up, and in the event the station force is 
not sufficient requisition should be made on the 
superintendent for assistance. 

An unexplained difference cannot be justified 
or excused. 

In the main, the correction of errors and omis- 
sions will be simplified if intrusted to one man. 
But in order to avoid risk, the force, as a whole, 
should be instructed in matters of this kind so 
that there may be no delay because of the ab- 
sence or inability of particular persons. 

The official in whose name cash is handled and ac- 
counts are kept is responsible. 

When a mistake occurs involving money, the amount 
should forthwith be made good by the person in charge 
and proper entries made in the cash book. 

Afterward, if the person in charge is in doubt as to 
his responsibility in the premises, he can correspond 
with the proper department officer in reference to the 
matter. 

It is the duty of such officer to see that justice is done. 

When practicable, the examination of way bills and 
the making of corrections generally should be intrusted 
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to one particular person as suggested. This plan will 
secure responsibility and, as a rule, fidelity. 

In the event counterfeits are returned or remittances 
are otherwise found deficient the shortage should be 
made good forthwith. In such cases a remittance should 
be made for the amount of the shortage, or, if a regular 
remittance is to go forward at once, it may be added 
thereto. 

When a remittance is over proper entry should be 
made in the cash book and the amount should be de- 
ducted from the next remittance. 



The question of joint responsibility of agents 
and subordinates is referred to elsewhere. 

When responsibility for the cash is not as- 
sumed by the agent it should be fixed definitely 
in the cashier, and he should be selected with 
that view and should be accorded such rights and 
authority as may be necessary to protect him in 
the care of the money passing through his hands. 

A railway station is a primary school; a natural 
entrance to the service. 

Everyone, therefore, connected with a station 
should have such facilities afforded him as cir- 
cumstances permit for acquiring knowledge of 
station matters. 

The management should be liberal in this re- 
spect. 

It should be the purpose of every agent to 
build up, so far as he can, the character and am- 
bition of those subordinate to him; to lead them 
to familiarize themselves with their duties and 
learn as much as they can of the duties of others 
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without interfering with routine work. Wher- 
ever such a course is followed it will not be diffi- 
cult to discern those who are industrious, capable 
and ambitious from those who are not. 

Wherever a cashier is employed, the agent and 
cashier should jointly and severally have knowl- 
edge of the disposition of receipts. 

It is the duty and privilege of the cashier, as 
well as the agent, to see that all collections are 
remitted, and that receipts returned therefor are 
filed in the office, where they will be accessible 
to everybody. 

There is nothing confidential in matters of this 
kind, and there should be no secrets in regard to 
them, so far as the office force of the station is 
concerned. In fact, subordinate employes should 
be encouraged to keep themselves advised in re- 
gard to details affecting station routine, so far as 
the same can be acquired without neglect of duty. 
This should be done, not from a desire to pry into 
things that do not concern them, but from a 
natural and laudable ambition to familiarize 
themselves with station work, and thus fit them- 
selves to fill places of greater responsibility and 
trust. 

Where such a spirit governs, irregular prac- 
tices are not likely to creep into the affairs of a 
station, and the character of the men and the 
quality of the service will be far beyond that 
which will exist where a contrary spirit rutos. 
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Various kinds of security for the faithful per- 
* formance of duty have been tried by railway 
companies.* 
At first no security was asked of those who 
i handled money. This practice was quickly aban- 
s doned. Private bonds were then tried. These 
f continued in use for nearly half a century. 

In many cases bonds and other securities were 
j deposited by those who were required to furnish 
c security. No possible objection can be made to 
f security of this character, except the risk attend - 
f ing its custody. 

Private bonds, however, have come to. be gen- 
, erally recognized as untrustworthy, beside being 

' a source of annoyance and expense. It was this 

fact that give rise to public guaranty companies 
J 4 whose office it is to guarantee those who fill posi- 
tions of trust. 

No form of guaranty is, from the standpoint 
of the employer, so satisfactory as this. The 
guaranteeing company not only protects him, 
but looks into the antecedents of those guaran- 
teed. Thus it affords a double advantage to the 
employer. 

From the standpoint of the employe the mutual 
form of guaranty is perhaps the most satisfac- 
tory, but $s it has only been tried within a very 
narrow field its merits cannot be determined as 
yet. It is based on the pooling of the cash pre- 
miums of those who furnish security. Losses and 

•This subject la also discussed In another volume relating 
to revenue. 
23 Vol. 9 
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expenses are paid from the premiums thus balked. 
The balance at the close of the year is applied 
on the next year's premium or conveyed to a per- 
manent fund. The expenses attending this form 
of guaranty are very considerable for superin- 
tendence, clerk hire and stationery, and where it 
is restricted to a particular railroad, are perhaps 
relatively greater than similar expenses of a pub- 
lic guaranty company. 

The form of mutual guaranty with which I 
am familiar contemplates carrying the premiums 
or balance, if any, at the end of the year to a per- 
manent guaranty fund. Thus, if good fortune 
attends, a permanent fund will gradually be 
built up. It will, however, require patience and 
watchfulness. But success will follow if wisdom 
and fidelity are exercised upon the part of those 
in charge of the fund, first in examining risks, 
and second in looking after those guaranteed. 

The mutual form of guaranty is not practica- 
ble except in connection with large properties. 
Under favorable circumstances employes may be 
guaranteed under the mutual form at probably 
less expense than in any other way, provided the 
same care and intelligence are exercised that are 
observed in the management of public guaranty 
companies. 

The permanency and value of the guaranty 
system, whether mutual or otherwise, is depend- 
ent upon the experience and capacity of those in 
charge and upon the character and uprightness 
of those insured. It may be successful in one 
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case and meet with disastrous failure in another. 
Success or failure proves nothing. It depends, 
as other kinds of business depend, upon how it is 
conducted. 

Whatever the form of guaranty may be, whether 
mutual or not, it involves an enormous amount 
of detail. This cannot be described nor learned 
off-hand. It is the result of practical experience, 
of long familiarity with the business, coupled 
with a discerning knowledge of human nature. 

The guaranty business is in its infancy. Each 
day shows its imperfections. Aside from the 
security it affords employers, it serves another 
purpose, namely, the elimination of unfit men 
from positions of trust, who, except for it, would 
wander unconcerned from one property to an- 
other, unfaithful to all. 

Summing up all that can be said in favor of 
public guaranty companies versus mutual guar- 
anty funds, I think the former safer for railroads. 
The public guaranty companiesare managed with 
ability and exhaustive knowledge of the business. 
Their attention is not distracted by other mat- 
ters, and it is only reasonable to suppose that, 
with their knowledge and the undivided atten- 
tion they give their business, they can carry it on 
with greater efficiency than when it is conducted 
merely as an accessory or bureau. There may 
be exceptions to this rule, but they will be excep- 
tions. 

In the actual operation of railroads, great leni- 
ency is shown employes. Good understanding is 
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heightened by making matters of security sub- 
jects of negotiation as other matters are that 
affect dollars and cents. If an employe prefers 
to deposit bonds or securities instead of subscrib- 
ing in a public or other guaranty company, he 
should be allowed to do so, if the security can be 
protected without risk to its custodian, but rail- 
roads will best secure themselves, whenever it is 
possible, by requiring employes to provide secur- 
ity in a public company. 

Every employe who handles cash should be required 
to furnish security for the faithful performance of duty. 

The form of guaranty now generally required is that 
of an annual cash premium. This is the easiest to 
furnish and the most simple and comprehensive. 

The premium thus raised is used by the railroad com- 
pany to procure indemnity in some public company. In 
some cases the employer pays a part of or the whole of 
the premium. 

It is one of the duties of agents and others to see that 
local employes under their supervision or otherwise, 
who handle funds or securities, furnish security. In 
order to insure this, they should notify the treasurer of 
changeB in positions, the incumbents of which are re- 
quired to provide security.* 



* When an employe who has paid the usual yearly premium 
leaves the service of the company (or is transferred before the 
close of the year covered by such premium) the unearned por- 
tion is usually refunded him by his successor at the time of 
transfer, the incoming employe taking a receipt for the amount. 
This receipt lie forwards (with the receipt given in the first in- 
stance) to the proper officer, so that the balanoe may be trans- 
ferred on the books. If a transfer has already occurred in 
connection with the place (i. e., if the person leaving is not the 
one who paid the premium at the commencement of the year), 
the balanoe of unearned premium due the retiring employe is 
paid to the latter by the incoming employe and a receipt taken 
therefor, which receipt, together with the dupUoate receipt 
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It is a peculiarly ungracious task to ask a 
patron to secure the company against con- 
tingency of loss in those cases where it is com- 
pelled to trust him. It is unavoidable, however, 
in many cases. If proper tact and courtesy are 
used it may be done without offense. It should 
never be done except when necessary. 

Here as elsewhere the element of good faith as 
between man and man will determine what shall 
be done in many cases, rules and regulations to 
the contrary notwithstanding, However, where 
there is doubt security should be exacted, unless, 
indeed, the practices of rival lines render such 
course inexpedient. 

Exactly who shall be trusted, when they shall 
be trusted and the extent to which they shall be 
trusted, are matters that must be left largely in 
the hands of agents. They are responsible and 
the sagacity they exercise or fail to exercise 
determines their fitness or unfitness. 

Security must be exacted whenever the interests of a 
company demand it. Risk may thus be avoided in those 
cases where the vicissitudes of business or the interests 
of patrons compel a company to extend credit to those 
who have not the right to ask a company to assume any 
such risk in connection with its business. 



held by the retiring employe for the unearned premium paid 
by him to his predecessor, is forwarded to the proper officer. 
In the event the position the employe leaves remains vacant, 
the amount of his unearned premium is refunded to him by the 
treasurer upon his forwarding the receipt for the current year's 
premium. Ue must, however, state on the back of the same 
that he has left the service of the company, giving the date 
and reason therefor. This statement is vouched for by the agent 
or superintendent of the division. 
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When it is necessary to exact a bond to secure charges, 
or on other accounts, it should be sufficient to coyer the 
risk and the cost of enforcement. 

In no case should a bond be for less than one hundred 
dollars. 

In the case of private bonds, they should be signed by 
two. sureties, each of whom should be worth not less than 
one thousand dollars in realty, free from debts, incum- 
brances and exemptions. 

No man not of good character should be accepted as 
flttfety in any evfent. 

Bonds should be forwarded to the proper officer for 
examination and safe keeping.* 



The exigencies of business require agents to 
make more or less disbursements on account of 
a company without formal voucher therefor. 

They do this in the settlement of balances due 
Connecting lines at junction points (on freight 
to be re-billed) for dray age charges, cooperage, 
advances, etc. 

There are two ways of paying: one by cur- 
rency, the other by draft on the treasury. Both 
practices may be followed. 

Payment in currency should be made when the 
amount is small; when the amount is large or 
would involve the keeping of cash on hand to 
meet the same, payment should be by draft. 

In settling with connections balances only 
should be drawn for. This reduces the labor and 
expense to the minimum. 

In order to facilitate business special drafts 
should be provided, according to the use to be 

* For forms of various bonds and certifications thereto, see 
{Forms Nos. 10, 11, 12 and 14, Appendix. 
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made of them. There need be little or no risk 
attending the use of drafts. It is much safer to 
use drafts in settling balances and for paying ad- 
vance charges than to accumulate currency at 
stations for that purpose. Moreover, settlement 
by draft is authoritative and affords a record of 
the transaction. 

When a company permits its agents to draw 
on its treasurer for sums needed in paying 
advanced charges on freight, or in settling over- 
charges, damages, injuries, losses, right of way, 
taxes, or for any other reason, a return should be 
required of such agents as often as once a week 
of the drafts thus made. 

The person drawing the draft should be 
charged with the amount forthwith, and an 
account, known, say, as " Drafts drawn by agents," 
credited. In this way if a draft should be lost 
the company would receive the benefit of it and 
not the drawer. 

The balance of the account will also show at 
all times the amount of drafts outstanding. The 
effect of requiring returns, moreover, will be to 
prevent, in a measure, irresponsibility, looseness 
and confusion. 

In many instances it greatly facilitates bus- 
iness for a company to give its employes permis- 
sion to draw for sums required in cases such as 
those referred to. But precautions may properly 
be observed. A good one is to insert in the body 
of the draft §l Not valid unless paid by the treas- 
urer on presentation at his office." This person 
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(the treasurer) is thus left at liberty to throw out 
any draft he wishes. The effect is to prevent 
collusion between the person drawing the draft 
and the payee. It otherwise secures needed pro- 
tection. It does not involve any inconvenience 
to the payee as he at once deposits the draft for 
collection on receiving it, and if it is all right 
it is paid on presentation. 

Drafts especially designed to meet different emergen- 
cies should be provided. 

All drafts should be drawn on the treasurer. 

No one should make a draft except those authorized. 

No draft should be honored unless signed by the 
drawer or some one authorized. 

Drafts for advanced charges or in settlement of 
junction balances should be drawn to the order of the 
creditor. This will further protect a company. 

At junction points where business is small, balances 
with connecting lines should, so far as possible, be 
settled with currency. 

Petty advances made to merchants and other shippers 
at country stations should also be made in currency. 

When payment of balances at junctions is made in 
currency, settlement should be made daily. When, 
however, it is necessary to settle by draft, weekly settle- 
ments will answer in the absence of instructions to the 
contrary. 

When exchange of business with other carriers is 
great, settlements should be made daily by draft. 

Drafts should be for balances only. Thus, if the 
balance is against a company, its agent will give the 
representative of the other line a draft for the amount 
of the balance due it. If the balance is in favor of the 
company, a draft for the amount of such balance should 
be exacted.* 



♦Business is sometimes facilitated by varying this rule, 
by drawing drafts for the total amount of charges upon freight 
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A weekly return is required of agents of drafts drawn 
by them. In the event no drafts have been drawn a 
blank report should be rendered. 



In the making of corrections security and effi- 
ciency will be best secured by acting promptly. 
If those who make them are dilatory they are 
liable to be overlooked, and the accounts and 
books thrown out of balance. 

Errors and omissions are treated differently by 
different companies. In some cases the entry is 
altered where the error or omission occurred; 
upon other roads the correction is made else- 
where, in some subsequent document. It is prob- 
able both these plans have merit. In some cases 
agents are notified of every difference, whether it 
affects their cash account or not. In other cases 
only those are notified whose cash accounts are 
affected. 

When any party to such a transaction fails to 
be notified it is manifest his books will not har- 
monize with those that have been altered. This„ 
however, is not thought to be important when 
accounts are written up at headquarters instead 
of at stations. 



received from a connecting line and by exacting of it a draft 
for the total amount of charges on freight delivered to it. This 
will be the case when it is not easy for the agents to confer 
together in order to ascertain what the balance between the 
two companies in interest is. When they cannot confer in this 
way readily, each may draw a draft for the gross amount dne by 
his company. This course should never be followed, however, ^ 
when carriers are compelled to pay banks or others for col- 
lecting the drafts; in all such cases a draft for the balance aa 
between the two companies in interest should be drawn, thus 
lessening cost of collecting. 
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Details connected with the manner, time and 
place of correcting errors and omissions in the 
books of railroad companies are as varied as the 
operations of railroads in other directions. A 
good plan, however, is to correct an error or 
omission wherever it occurs in the records, so 
that the fact may be known ever afterward with- 
out further reference. It is possible this is not 
the best plan, but it works very well and has this 
merit, that it prevents the same error or omission 
being considered twice in the making of vouchers 
or the refunding of overcharges. 

I have referred elsewhere to the correction of 
books at stations and the advisability of intrust- 
ing such work to one experienced in such mat- 
ters; a dilatory or neglectful person is a menace 
to everyone with whom he is identified, and he is 
especially so to carriers; a person who is neglect- 
ful in the office will be so in the yard and at the 
switches of the company — everywhere, in fact; 
an agent who writes up his accounts promptly 
and accurately may be trusted to be prompt and 
accurate in other things. 

An important thing to be observed in correct- 
ing errors and omissions on the books and in the 
accounts is to perform the work accurately and 
clearly so that there can be no doubt or misap- 
prehension in regard to the matter afterward. 
Confusion or want of clearness is liable at any 
time to not only involve the integrity of the 
agent, but occasion the carrier loss. 
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The necessity of promptness and thoroughness at sta- 
tions in altering the books, statements and accounts 
(including cash) to conform to corrections is not always 
considered. It is really a matter of the utmost import- 
ance. It is necessary not only to insure clearness and 
accuracy in the station accounts, but to avoid embar- 
rassments elsewhere. 

Neglect to make corrections not only harasses the 
auditing officers and clerks of a company, but greatly 
embarrasses other agents and reflects upon them 
through the multiplicity of errors it engenders. 

Neglect to make corrections promptly and carefully is 
an evidence of inefficiency, and the occasion of expense 
to a company. In the absence of instructions to the 
contrary, the following rules should be observed, viz. : 

A notice should be sent in all cases where returns for 
freight, ticket, baggage or other accounts are discovered 
to contain errors or omissions; also, in those cases 
where way bills are changed. 

The notice should be sent by the person making the 
correction to all parties in interest. 

Special forms are provided so as to facilitate the 
work. 

When an error is discovered no delay should occur in 
sending notice. 

Notices of correction should not be signed or returned 
until the books, papers and accounts they refer to have 
been corrected. 

No delay should occur in performing this work. 

Neglect or delay serves to muddle the accounts and 
-otherwise jeopardize the interests of a company. 

No correction should be accepted unless it is under- 
stood and believed to be right. 

In the event of doubt reference should be made to the 
proper officer. 

In correcting way bills and other evidences of debts 
due a company, a safe course will be to charge enough. 
If too much is charged it will be easy to refund ; if not 
enough is charged it may be impossible to collect. 
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There are two kinds of overcharges. First, over- 
charges discovered before the accounts are closed : 
in such cases all that is necessary to do is for the 
agent to refund and alter his books. Second, when 
the accounts have been closed and the amonnt 
collected has been charged to the agent upon the 
books of the company. In this case, it is manifest, 
he cannot refund the amount without a special 
credit being allowed him therefor. The usual 
course followed in refunding overcharges of this 
kind (in the majority of cases) is to make a voucher 
in favor of the person overcharged. 

The accompanying rules and regulations are 
intended to cover cases where the agent collects 
more than the amount charged to him by the 
company. In such cases it is manifest there is a 
surplus in his hands, and will always be, until 
the amount of the overcharge has been refunded 
or has been turned over to the company. In 
cases of this kind there is an intermediary period 
between the time the overcharge is collected and 
the time it is refunded or turned over to the com- 
pany. The overcharge book is intended to afford 
a record of the money in the hands of an agent 
during such time and the disposition made of it 

This book is of the utmost importance and re- 
quires to be accurately and promptly written up. 
It is, like all forms connected with accounts, the 
outgrowth of experience. It was found that when 
a large number of overcharges accumulated in 
the hands of an agent they were likely to be 
overlooked or forgotten if no permanent record 
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were made of them. To remedy this the over- 
charge book was introduced. It contains a his- 
tory of each overcharge the money for which 
remains in the hands of the agent; it shows what 
finally became of the money. It is also intended 
to embrace other sums in the hands of an agent, 
not charged to him, which the company is 
responsible for. 

It will often occur, through inadvertence or otherwise, 
that amounts will be collected by agents in excess of 
the sum charged them. This will be frequently the 
case in connection with the collection of freight charges. 
The effect is to create a surplus in the cash of a station, 
and unless due account of the same is taken, will throw 
the accounts out of balance. 

To obviate this, agents should supply themselves with 
an overcharge book, in which they should enter the 
overcharges collected by them. 

This overcharge book is only intended to cover 
amounts collected by agents and not charged to them 
on the company's books. Other overcharges can be 
refunded only under express authority of the company. 

Overcharges should be entered upon the record book 
immediately. 

The overcharge book provides for taking the receipt 
of the payee when the amount of the overcharge is 
refunded. This precaution should not be overlooked. 

Overcharges cannot be refunded except to the person 
overcharged, or upon his order. 

No credit should be taken for the refunding of an 
overcharge until the money has been paid. 

Overcharges unrefunded at the close of the month 
should be entered on the balance sheet (account 
currents).* 

* It should not be forgotten in this connection that over- 
charges that accrue on way bills received after the close of the 
month do not affect the overcharge account of the month pre- 
vious, for the reason that the cash was not received in such 
month. 
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Agents should, under no circumstances, refund over- 
charges in the absence of the original freight bill (re- 
ceipt). This should be corrected and a notation made, 
in red ink on its face, showing the date and the amount 
of the overcharge refunded. This is necessary to pre- 
vent duplication of accounts and payments. 

Overcharges should be allowed to remain in the hands 
of agents for only a short period. If not refunded, say 
at close of the month succeeding that in which collec- 
tion was made originally, the proper officer of the com- 
pany should charge the agent holding the money with 
the sum. Afterward the overcharge can in such cases 
be refunded only in the usual away — by authorization 
of the company. The party making claim therefor 
must, in consequence, be referred to the proper officer, 
as in the case of other claims to be settled from head- 
quarters. 

Money collected by agents in the way of overcharges, 
and for which they are responsible, should not be held 
by them but remitted to headquarters, as in other cases. 
When they refund the cvircharge (if they do) the 
amount is taken from the current day's receipts.* 



As agents are required to handle the vouchers 
of a company, more or less, it is necessary that 
they should understand how they are made, by 
whom they are made, who is authorized to ap- 
prove the same for payment, who is authorized 
to direct payment to be made, and so on. It is 

* In order to obviate the necessity of making a voucher to 
refund every overcharge, overcharges collected by agents are t 
up to a certain time, allowed to remain in their hands. They 
are thus at liberty to refund the same as called for. The enter- 
ing of the amounts on the overcharge book (and on the agent's 
account current) prevents their being diverted in any way and 
secures all the good that could be accomplished by formally 
bringing the same on to the general books at headquarters 
at once. 



»• 
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i part of the routine machinery of the se : 

i essential features in regard to vouch i 

1 same everywhere. Details are not, hov ■ 

upon any two roads. But these deta I 
important so far as payment is conce: 
\ fact of importance to the person paying 

* is to know that it has been approve : 

; ment. Many of the subjoined detai 

auditing officers more than they do I 
t pay accounts, but the latter cannot \ 

I gently unless they are advised in regai 

matters. This is the purpose of the a< : 
ing regulations. 

Upon some roads the original voucli 
in paying by the treasurer. Upon otb: 
is kept by the accounting officer and a •: 
for the treasurer, which the latter uses 
Again, upon some roads vouchers ar<! 
traffic balances as well as for labor and 
Upon other roads such balances are c 
i the accounting officer or treasurer by sn 

officials and payment made upon booli 
i without an audited voucher. This 
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a ode for which it is made, and the date and amount. 
ould be numbered and should show upon its face, 
or in the place designated under the filing, the account 
or accounts to which it is chargeable. 

Papers or correspondence that belong to or are in any 
way necessary to explain the reasonableness or authen- 
ticity of a voucher should be attached to it. The facts 
in relation to it should be explained, either upon its face 
or in the papers that accompany it. 

Vouchers for material should give the items in detail, 
and the prices for each, the date of purchase being 
specified. 

Vouchers for labor should contain a statement of the 
time worked, the place, rate, month and date. 

Vouchers for expenses should give each item, date and 
place so far as possible. 

In paying vouchers it is not always convenient or 
practicable to read the papers attached ;* consequently 
transfer orders may be overlooked, unless a notation is 
made on the back of the voucher calling attention to 
them. In the event, therefore, that an order is attached, 
making a voucher payable to someone else, the fact 
should be noted by the person making the voucher on 
the back thereof under the filing. 

Vouchers should, so far as possible, be charged on the 
books in the month in which the debt is incurred. 

Errors in name or initials of payee, place of residence, 
description of claim or amount thereof, cause much 
inconvenience, and are the occasion of expense and 
delay in the payment of an account. They are also 
liable to involve the company in loss if not discovered 
and corrected in time. Mistakes of this kind are fre- 
quently the result of ignorance or inadvertence upon the 
part of the maker of the voucher, but more often the 
result of carelessness. It is highly important, there- 
fore, that especial care should be exercised in making 

* When payment is made on the original voucher all the 
papers connected with it are attached for purposes of preserva- 
tion and easy reference, and as an evidence of the authenticity 
of the account. 



; 
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Touchers to see that the name of the payee, as given, is 
technically correct, and, if necessary, vouchers should 
be withheld by the maker until satisfactory inquiries in 
this respect can be made. 



i In the discharge of business it is unavoidable 

that the books of a company should become more 
1 or less. clogged with fictitious charges against 

5 agents, from which they should be relieved, 
i There are many charges made against agents 

which they are unable to collect and which, in 
i some cases, they are not expected to collect. 
Charges . accrue on property that is never called 
, for; that is lost, miscarried or refused by con- 
t signees; on goods burned or otherwise destroyed; 
\ on company's fuel and material; on account of 
debts collectible, not by the agent but by the 
I treasurer or other officer of the company; moneys 
paid by agents on account of the company to be 
t reimbursed by voucher; errors and rebates; bal- 
ances standing against agents on account of fires 
or robberies for which relief is to be extended; 
also on other accounts, 
f The manner in which relief is granted is not 

f material so that it is expeditious and under well 
i devised regulations. 

t Upon some roads agents remit statements of 

; uncollectible charges (such as those enumerated) 
' to the treasurer as cash. Upon others they re- 
> main in the agent's account until a relief 
# voucher is made. 

24 Vol. 9 
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The accompanying rules and regulations are 
based on the last named practice and assign the 
duty of making the voucher to the officer inter- 
ested and qualified, in order that it may be done 
intelligently and that duplication of accounts may 
be avoided. This last is certain to occur if not' 
provided against. 

Charges for which agents should have relief 
should never be allowed to remain in their ac- 
counts a moment longer than is necessary; to do 
so is to create laxity. 

It frequently occurs that relief is not afforded 
as quickly as it should be because of lack of 
clerical force. This is a weak excuse and never 
justifiable under any circumstances. There is no 
railroad so poor that it can afford to neglect 
routine work of this kind, because for every dol- 
lar it saves in clerk hire it will lose fifty in other 
directions. 

The practice of allowing agents to secure re* 
lief by remitting statements to the treasurer as 
cash is a good one in many respects, but bad in 
others. My experience has been that it is better 
and safer to leave the charge against the agent 
until it can be examined by the officer in whose 
department it arises, and a voucher can be 
made. 

It takes weeks or months to make this exami- 
nation, but until the work is accomplished tbe 
charge should remain in the accounts of th e 
agent in interest, whose duty it always is to prow 
its authenticity; this responsibility compels him 
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to preserve an authentic record; a n \ 
greatest consequence and value. 

Vouchers relieving agents of charges * 
material, and in other cases when charge 
lectible by them, or relief is necessary, si i 
as follows, viz. : 
By the purchasing agent : 
For charges paid to other lines by aj i 
tion points on supplies for a comp i 
charges are not billed forward with U ; 
advances should be made to conne 
charges on material for a company 
regulations prescribed by the purchi \ 
such other officer as may be designat > 
this duty.* 
The purchasing agent should also make • 
for local charges (if any) on supplies i 
company or proprietary road. The f : 
statements of billing for such charges 
ever, be forwarded to the freight au< : 
amined, and if necessary corrected ; i 
is completed they should be returnc i 
chasing agent, who will make the vou t 
Belief vouchers should be made by the f i 
in the following cases : 

For charges which the company assuni 
at headquarters on freight for con 
charges on coal appropriated by thi 
refused by consignees and used by tli 
for charges on government property 



* It should be remembered that the officers cl 
be varied according to circumstances. The | 
cednre that must be followed in order to ascertai 
in accordance with the accounts of the company,, 
of the same that must be made in order to prove; 
will 9 however, be practically the same in all easi 

f Upon receipt of the freight bills or statement 
these charges, the freight auditor should furnish 
agent with a statement of local and advanoec 
arately, for use in settling with owners. 
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headquarters; for amounts paid by agents to pro- 
tect bills of lading ; for switching charges paid other 
lines when the amounts are not billed forward with 
the freight ; for amounts paid to connecting lines, 

• stock yard companies and other corporations, for 
weighing and transferring cars, in those cases when 
amounts are not billed forward; for transfer, team- 
ing and other charges, at junctions and elsewhere, 
when charges are not billed forward with the freight; 
for car service and miscellaneous ehaxgfes far which 
the agent does not collect, but accounts to the com- 
pany through returns; for way bills and other 
amounts improperly charged agents for which they 
are not responsible. " 

Relief vouchers are made 'by the general claim agent 
for: 

Charges on freight refused by consignees, or lost, 
burned or destroyed while in possession of the com- 
pany. Freight bills or statements of billing for 
such charges should be forwarded to the freight 
auditor (by the claim agent), who, after examining 
and correcting the same, should, without delay, re- 
turn them to the claim agent. 

By the ticket auditor : 
Relief vouchers for errors or omissions open the 
part of agents and conductors in connection with 
the sale or handling of tickets or fares, for which re- 
lief should be granted; for amounts improperly 
charged agents or for which they are not responsible* 
on account of extra baggage. 

By the division superintendent : 
This officer makes vouchers for the relief of agents 
(when in his judgment it is proper to do so) for 
money stolen or destroyed by destruction of office 
by fire or otherwise ; also to relieve agents for petty 

< payments they have been authorized to make for 
feeding or care of delayed or injured stook, or to 
meet emergencies at stations.* 

* This, however, does not imply or justify any general de- 
parture from the rules requiring that payments shall only be 
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The > foregoing division of work in connection with 
the making of relief vouchers presupposes an arbitrary 
arrangement. This arrangement will not always be the 
same. Where it differs from the foregoing, the particu- 
lar officer whose duty it is to make the relief voucher 
should be looked to instead of the one specified. 

Agents should forward receipted bills or statements of 
billing, or both, as may be required, with freight claims.* 

It is desirable that relief vouchers should be made 
early in the succeeding month, bo that they may be 
audited prior to the closing of the accounts. 

In the event of delay in receiving relief vouchers, 
agents should write the official interested. 

No relief voucher, it may be said, should be made in 
favor of an agent on account of freight, ticket or other 
business without first referring the claim to the proper 
accounting officer for the purpose of ascertaining defi- 
nitely whether the charge has actually been made 
against the agent or not on the books of the company. 
The same rule holds good in regard to vouchers to 
refund amounts to shippers and others on account of 
sums said to have been paid to the company. It is only 
by reference to the books that it is possible to determine 
whether a charge is bona fide or not. If an amount is to 
be refunded on account of car service the matter should 
first be referred to the freght auditor to ascertain 
whether there has ever been anything charged for car 
service; the same rule is to be observed in regard to 
claims arising in the passenger department, and in other 
branches of the service. 

When a relief voucher is made, a notation to that effect 
should be entered on the records and papers connected 

made in due course on approved and audited vouchers. Gener- 
ally speaking, those whom a company owes should wait until 
vouchers can be passed in their favor. This should not require 
more than a few days at most. 

* When relief vouchers are required in connection with these 
claims the freight bills or statements of billing should be for- 
warded to headquarters on the last day of the month. The 
information is required, in many cases, in settling with owners 
of goods, contractors, etc. 
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therewith (especially the freight bill) so as to prevent 
duplicate payments. 



The mechanical duty of paying the bills and 
accounts that accrue along the line of a road in 
connection with its operation should be super- 
vised by some particular official so as to prevent 
confusion or irregularity. This is the general 
custom, and is a wise one. 

Some officer is designated who is authorized to 
give instructions in regard to the settlement of 
accounts that should be paid. 

But practices observed by railroads in regard 
to payment of vouchers vary greatly, as they do 
in everything else. 

Many roads pay upon a copy of the origin^ 
voucher, sending such copy to the person in 
whose favor it is made, who deposits it in a ban* 
or with an express company, the same as he 
would a check or draft. 

Some companies pay their vouchers altogether 
by check. 

Some pay partly by check; partly by currency; 
partly through agents ; partly by using the 
voucher as a draft. 

Vouchers payable at stations and clearly within 
the ability of the agent to meet without holding 
his receipts, may be sent directly to him to be 
paid in currency and remitted as cash afterward; 
if the amount is too large a check may be sent, 
or the voucher itself may be used as a draft. 
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., With this explanation, the following 

regulations will be understood: 

Vouchers are required to be approved b; 
officer before being paid. 
) In order to systematize payments the; 

-, directly from the office of the treasurer c 

direction. 

c Before paying a voucher the payee shou 

f upon to state specifically the amount and n 

i claim. His ability to do so will serve in a 

identify him, and is, moreover, corroborati 

of the correctness of the account. It will, 

$ enable the company, without the knowledge c 

? to correct any mistake that may have occun 

ing, whereby too much may have been all 

through duplication of the account or other? 

> ( t Vouchers payable at or near an agency a 

i instances, sent to the agent to pay in currei 

the amount is large, or beyond the ability c 

to pay out of the receipts for one day, a chec 

' sent with the bill. If, however, an agent is it 

$ asked to pay a voucher from the proceeds of 

,, that cannot be done without holding his cas 

discontinuing his remittances) , he should ad vi 

urer of the facts in the case and await his i 

before attempting to accumulate the amoun 

i to pay the account. 

Vouchers sent agents and not paid within 
should be returned to the treasurer, with a s 
the reason why not paid ; when checks or 
i sent with vouchers they should be returned 

days. 

> When more than one voucher is sent to a 
one time they should be paid as fast as the 

> the station will permit, and should be remitt< 
I to day, as fast as paid, without waiting for tt 
l to be disposed of. 

I Vouchers should be remitted forthwith 1 

after they are paid. 
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In the event vouchers are sent to the wrong agent to 
pay, they should be returned. 

The signature to the receipt at the bottom of a voucher 
should be exactly the same in every particular as the 
name of the person or persons to whom the voucher is 
payable. Unless this is the case, credit cannot be 
allowed an agent for paying the same.* 

Vouchers should be receipted by the person or persons 
to whom they are payable, or by someone known by the 
agent to be authorized to collect the amount and re- 
ceipt therefor. In paying vouchers to persons holding 
orders, agents will see that vouchers axe receipted by 
the person or persons to whom the order is payable, 
attaching the order to the voucher in every case. 

Agents are held responsible for vouchers paid to un- 
authorized persons. 

It will sometimes be necessary for the treasurer to 
pay money to an attorney or other agent of a company 
to enable such attorney or agent to satisfy a claim 
decreed by the courts, or otherwise. In such cases the 
disbursing officer should take the receipt of the attorney 
or agent for the money. This, however, is merely pre- 
liminary. When the money is finally paid by the at- 
torney or agent to the person or persons to whom it 
belongs, a receipt therefor should be taken. This re- 
ceipt should be filed with the one already rendered the 
treasurer by the attorney or agent. When a receipt 
from the person or persons to whom the money is finally 
paid cannot be secured, as sometimes occurs when 
money is paid to the officers of the courts, then all the 
facts connected with the payment should be recounted 
and placed on file in lieu of a receipt. 

When the payee of a voucher cannot write, the agent 
or cashier who pays it cannot act as a witness. 

When duplicate receipts are attached to a voucher 
they should be receipted, dated and returned with the 
vouch e r. 

*£» vtil© 8 and regulations governing receipts, see section 
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to be detached. Such papers are necessary to their 
completeness, and should not, therefore, be disturbed. 
These papers are, moreover, as a rule, confidential in 
their nature, and should not be inspected or read by 
the payee of a voucher, except when attached for his in- 
formation. 

After paying a voucher, agents should stamp it in a 
plain, legible manner (on the same date) with the sta- 
tion stamp, directly under the filing on the back of the 
voucher. This will indicate the agent by whom it was 
paid, particulars, etc. 

In the event a voucher or check is lost, the company 
will require a good and sufficient bond of indemnity to 
be filed by the party in fault before issuing a duplicate. 
Great care should therefore be taken to protect vouchers 
and checks.* 

Great trouble and risk are sometimes experienced in 
the payment of vouchers in consequence of their not 
being made in favor of the right person or persons. In 
some instances the initials of the payee are wrong; 
more often, however, the name is given incorrectly ; in 
case of corporations and firms, names are transposed, 
or the vouchers are made in the name of individuals. 
When an error of this kind is discovered, payment 
should be stopped until the voucher can be corrected. 

Money should never be paid except to the person or 
persons named in the instrument. 

When it is found that an error has been made in the 
amount or name of the payee of a voucher or chec 1 
sent to an agent to be paid, such voucher or check (< 
both) should be returned to the treasurer unpaid, w 1 ' 
a statement of the facts in the case, so that the ma 1 
may be looked into and corrected. 

Under no circumstances is it permissible for an e 
to change or deface a voucher or check in any way 

If for any reason a voucher is to be paid to a r 
other than the one in whose favor it is made, a 

•A form of bond is given in the volume relating to 
tares. 
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cate to that effect (except when the transfer is made by 
order of the payee) must be attached to the voucher. 
This certificate must be signed by the person certifying 
. to the voucher, and must be entered by the auditor and 
approved by the approving officer. Reference to the 
certificate of transfer should also be made on the back 
of the voucher underneath the filing. 

In paying vouchers to persons holding orders, the 
order should be attached to the document in each in- 
stance, and the person holding it made to sign in lieu of 
the principal. But it should not be forgotten that com- 
panies are averse to accepting orders save for good and* 
bona fide reasons. They prefer to treat directly with 
the principal. 

Cases will sometimes arise of such urgency as to 
require payment in advance of the auditing of a voucher 
to cover the same. When this is done the money thus 
advanced should be charged to the official of the com- 
pany who receives and disburses it, but no payment 
should be made in advance of auditing except under 
rules and regulations established beforehand by the 
treasurer. 

In the event any portion of the money advanced 
under the foregoing rule is reconveyed into the treasury, 
it will of course be credited to the account charged. 

For such portion of the money as may be disbursed, 
a voucher should be made (by the official making the 
disbursement) in favor of the person or persons to 
whom the money is paid. The receipt of such person 
or persons should be attached to the voucher. 

Vouchers made on account of money advanced should 
be credited to the person charged with the advance. On 
the face of such vouchers there should be noted (by the 
person making them) the fact that they have been paid, 
giving the name of the person by whom paid. 

A similar notation should be made on the back of the 
voucher, underneath the filing. The notations should 
be plain and conspicuous, so as to prevent duplicate 
payment. 



of vouchers will differ greatly, material things 
will be the same. 

Up to a certain time a voucher can be de- 
stroyed the same as any other unrecorded docu- 
ment, and a new one made or otherwise, as the 
case requires. 

But after the books of a company are closed 
the voucher becomes necessary to substantiate 
the original entry and must be the basis for its 
cancellation. 

Like all matters connected with corporations, 
particular forms are not so important as it is 
that there should be a clear record of every 
transaction, so that there may be no doubt 
about the propriety of the action taken after- 
ward. 

Here, as elsewhere, it is not only essential that 
an official should be honest, but that be should 
be able to prove it This he can only do by the 
preservation of records. 

Up to the time the hooka are closed and the statement 
of audited bills entered upon the general books, any 
error in the amount of a voucher may be corrected or 
the voucher itself may be canceled and withdrawn from 
the register of vouchers by simply canceling the entry 
on each register. Afterward such correction is impos- 
sible* If an error has been made in the amount, the 
instrument must be formally canceled and a new 
voucher made. 

When it is desired to cancel a voucher after the books 
are closed, it should be forwarded to the accounting 
officer, so that the cancellation may be made on the 
books in due form. 
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Vouchers requiring to be canceled after the books are 
closed should never be destroyed, as they are required for 
filing. 

In the event it is necessary to cancel a voucher, the 
request therefor should be noted on the back under- 
neath the filing with the reasons given. This should be 
signed officially. 

In case a new voucher is required, the person making 
the original should, if practicable, make the one to take 
its place. 

In canceling vouchers, the amount should, of course, 
be credited to the account originally charged. 



Some companies do not issue certificates of 
wages or time tickets under any circumstances 
when men leave the service; they simply notify 
the paymaster, specifying the amount due, name 
of person and other necessary particulars. In 
some cases no notice whatever Is given, payment 
being left until the usual time.* 

It is important for various reasons that the 
issuing of time tickets should be restricted as 
much as possible. 

Those who work for corporations should be 
required, so far as possible, to personally appear 
before the paymaster and secure their wages. 
No safeguard that can be thrown around the 
payment of wages is as satisfactory as this. 

It is not practicable in all cases for men to 

wait until the paymaster can pay them; it would 

entail too much hardship — would be unjust, in 

fact. Therefore certificates of wages are issued 

*vhen the circumstances of the case require. 

o *ij~*ft^ 8 relatin S to these certificates are referred to at 
°**$i^ *fole length in another volume. 



upon circumstances, as is apparent from the ac- 
companying rales and regulations. 

In some cases certificates are issued for the 
full amount of wages, in others only for a 
part. 

In some cases no certificate can be issued until 
the affairs of the retiring employe have been 
audited. 

In every case the interests of the company 
must be protected. This is a sine qua non — the 
first consideration. 

The accompanying rules and regulations con- 
template the issuing of time tickets under cer- 
tain conditions to those who leave before or at 
the end of the month. 

A time ticket should not, however, be issued 
after the pay roll for the month has gone for- 
ward, as the pay roll must be marked "Time 
given" in order to prevent payment on both the 
time ticket and the roll. In such cases a ticket 
can only be issued after the person having posses- 
sion of the pay roll has noted on its face that a 
certificate has been issued. 

The purpose of the accompanying rules and 
regulations is to prevent errors, omissions and 
irregularities and, so far as possible, facilitate the 
prompt payment of wages. They are the result 
of many years' practical experience. They have 
grown little by little. Like the time ticket (cer- 
tificate) of which they are a part, while appar- 
ently simple they are really complex. 
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It would seem, superficially, to be an easy mat- 
ter to devise a time ticket that would be satis- 
factory. Yet the time ticket that accompanies 
these regulations is the result of thirty years of 
change and experiment, and no two forms gotten 
up in that period have been exactly alike— each 
issue being changed according to the suggestions 
afforded by the use of the preceding one. Thus 
systems grow. 

In connection with the issuing of time tickets 
the utmost circumspection should be used. Those 
who sign and countersign them should know per 
sonally that the men in whose favor they an 
made have worked as stated. Their action should 
be responsible and concurrent, so as to establish 
the authenticity of the transaction beyond the 
question of a doubt. 

No time ticket or voucher can be accepted as 
authentic about which there is suspicion or doubt; 
in every such case the document should be held 
until the matter can be investigated. In all cases 
of doubt the company should have the benefit 
of it. 

A time ticket* is a certificate of wages due the person 
in whose favor it is made. 

The utmost circumspection is required to be exercised 
in issuing it. The same care, in fact, that is exercised 
in issuing a check, or making payment in any other 
manner. 

In no case should a time ticket be signed or counter- 
signed until the persons who perform the duty have 
assured themselves that the ticket is correct and in 



* For time ticket see volume devoted to expenditures. 
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accordance with the facts, and that the service has been 
performed as stated. 

For the better protection of the company and the em- 
ploye, and to obviate any doubt as to the terms and 
conditions upon which the time ticket is issued, the fol- 
lowing form of agreement should be printed on the back 
of the ticket. This agreement the payee signs at the 
time the ticket is delivered to him : 

Agreement— This time ticket, upon which payment for 
wages is made, is aooepted by me In full payment for services 

of every name and nature for the Railway 

Company, or companies owned or controlled by it, np to and 
including the time specified herein. 

It is accepted by me subject to the rules and regulations of 
the company on whose account it is issued. I agree not to 
negotiate it or attempt to collect it through any bank or collec- 
tion agency, but to present it in person to the paymaster of the 
company, or such agent of the company as may be authorized 
to pay it. 

It is also understood and agreed to by me, as witnessed by 
my signature hereto, that in the event I lose this ticket, or it 
otherwise passes out of my hands, and in consequence the 
amount called for is paid to the wrong person, I will not hold 
the company responsible for the amount. 



(Signature of Payee, i. e., the person to whom this ticket 
is issued.) 
Witness: Title of witness: 

When a time ticket is delivered, and before the payee 
signs his name, his attention should be called to the 
agreement, so that in signing it he will do so under- 
standingly. 

An important purpose served by the agreement is 
that it enables the payee to secure the sum due him with 
the minimum amount of trouble; it facilitates his 
identification by rendering it unnecessary for him to 
hunt up witnesses. 

The payee should personally sign his name to the 
agreement. If he cannot write, he should make his 
mark. This should be done at the time the ticket is de- 
livered to him and in the presence of the person issuing 
it, who should sign it as a witness. In those cases 
where the person issuing the ticket does not personally 
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deliver it to the payee, the agreement should be signed 
in the presence of, and should be witnessed by, the 
official who does deliver it. 

The signatures of those who act as witnesses should 
be known to the paymaster and agents of the company 
who are called upon to pay time tickets. 

When time tickets are issued from the central office 
to employes situated at a remote or isolated place, as in 
the case of men scattered along the line, it is manifest 
that the official issuing the ticket cannot in many cases 
see or identify the payee. He should in such instances 
demand that the request for the ticket be signed by the 
person immediately responsible for the labor, and coun- 
tersigned by the person who kept the time. This re- 
quest should be preserved, as it forms the basis upon 
which the ticket is issued, and may be required at any 
time to verify the same. 

Bequests for the issuance of time tickets should not 
be made except in extreme cases ; it is desired that the 
time ticket itself should be used. Thus, in the event it 
is necessary to issue a time ticket at a station, a blank 
ticket should be used. It should be countersigned by 
the agent and his timekeeper as well. Afterward it 
should be sent to the superintendent or official who 
makes the roll, to be signed by him and recorded. 

It is a duty of the stationery storekeeper to furnish 
blank time tickets to such agents and others as have 
occasion to use them. They should not be furnished 
promiscuously, but only to those who have employes 
coming and going who must be paid when they leave 
the service. At other places blank time tickets should 
be furnished only when occasion to use them arises. 

Requisitions on the stationery storekeeper for blank 
tickets should be approved by a responsible officer be- 
fore being honored. 

A record should be kept by the stationery storekeeper 
of the persons to whom blank time tickets are issued.* 

* Superintendents of divisions, civil engineers and others 
responsible for labor, who sign time tickets for employes 
scattered alone the line, may furnish blank time tickets far the 
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Time tickets should be numbered consecutively by 
the printer, and no two tickets should bear the same 
number. 

A time ticket should not be issued except to those 
who have left the service of the company or who have 
been transferred to another division of the road. 

In order to minimize the risk, no time ticket should 
be issued for a sum exceeding one hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

The time ticket should show the name of the em- 
ploye, the time worked, rate, occupation, place and 
amount. 

The reason for issuing a time ticket should be stated 
on the face thereof ; thus, if the payee is no longer in 
the employ of the company, it should read " Left the 
service." If he has been detailed to another division, it 
should be marked " Transferred to blank division," and 
soon. 

In order to enforce responsibility and insure the pres- 
ervation of the record of each ticket issued (and proper 
notation on the pay roll opposite the employe's name), 
it is required that each ticket shall be signed by the 
officer in whose department the employe works. 

It should be countersigned by the timekeeper. 

Tickets issued at shops should be signed by the official 
in charge or his deputy, and should be countersigned by 
the storekeeper. 

Tickets issued to employes at stations, upon trains 
and in connection with the track and bridge and building 
service should be signed by the official who makes the 
pay roll for such forces, and should be countersigned by 
the person or persons who keep account of the time and 
make return thereof. 

When a time ticket is given, the persons issuing it 
should mark on the pay roll " Time given," opposite the 
name of the person to whom the ticket is issued. If the 

use of their subordinates as required. But in every case they 
should keep a record of each blank issued, to prevent improper 
use and to prevent a ticket being paid without a record being 
made on the pay roll of its issuance. 
26 Vol. 9 
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pay roll has been sent forward, a ticket should not be 
issued until permission has been received from the treas- 
urer or paymaster. It is the duty of these officers in 
such cases to see that the roll is marked. 

Neglect to carry out the foregoing particulars entails 
personal responsibility for any loss a company may 
suffer. 

Notices to mark pay rolls should be accompanied by 
the name of the roll and the number of the employe. 

A time ticket should never be delivered to the payee 
until it is both signed and countersigned. When this 
precaution is disregarded the payee neglects in many 
instances to have the ticket perfected and is put to much 
delay and inconvenience in consequence, as no ticket 
can be paid where these formalities are not observed. 
If an emergency should arise rendering it necessary to 
disregard the rule in respect to signatures, the ticket 
should be inclosed in an envelope, sealed and addressed 
to the person who is required to sign it, and the payee 
specifically directed to go to such person and obtain his 
signature, otherwise payment will be refused. Such an 
emergency will sometimes arise, it is proper to say, 
when the persons who sign are located at different points 
and the necessary signatures cannot otherwise be pro- 
cured without greatly inconveniencing the payee. In all 
ordinary cases, and where the parties are located near 
each other, all the signatures should be attached to the 
ticket before it is delivered. 

In filling up a time ticket ink should be used or other 
material impossible to be changed of canceled without 
detection. 

The time ticket should be filled up in exact accordance 
with the requirements of the blank. 

No alterations or erasures should be made on the face 
of a time ticket. When an error or inaccuracy occurs 
which necessitates an alteration or erasure, the ticket 
should be canceled by being punched and the signatures 
destroyed. The ticket thus destroyed should be left in 
the book in its proper place. 
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i A time ticket should never contain the name of more 

c than one person, i. e., a time ticket should be made for 

each person, except as provided for below. 

When a large number of men leaves the service in a 
i body, involving the labor of making a considerable num- 

ber of time tickets, the pay roll blan£ of the company 
may be substituted, .bat an impression copy should be 
retained in every case. The pay roll form will not 
answer for this purpose in those cases where the pay 
roll is paid by check and the receipt of the employe is 
not taken. In such case a special form should be pro- 
vided, which may be known as a "time-ticket pay sheet." 
Both these forms permit the insertion of a large num- 
ber of names on each sheet. When used in this con- 
nection they are time tickets to all intents and purposes 
and will be governed by the same conditions. The 
names and other particulars should be entered in ap- 
propriate places, and a receipt taken of the payee in 
each instance in the column provided opposite the name. 
Time tickets thus paid (on rolls) should be stamped by 
the agent or person paying them on the date they are 
paid. When men are paid in this manner, amounts 
intended to be deducted from their wages should be 
entered in the column "Paid on account."* 

Time tickets can only be given to the payee in per- 
son, and must be presented personally by him for pay- 
ment. 

Time tickets cannot be issued for the wages of 
deceased employes except under direction of an author- 
ized officer of the company, generally the attorney. In 
such cases receipts should be made to conform to the 
facts, otherwise the transaction is not valid and the 
company may be called upon to pay a second time. 

Similarly, time tickets cannot be given to persons 
whose pay has been garnished except under the author- 
ity of the proper officer. In such cases the matter is in 

•There are many different forms of pay rolls. The one I 
give is very simple. It contemplates payment being made di- 
rectly to the employe by a paymaster. See volume devoted to 
expenditures. 
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the hands of the court, and nothing can he done until it 
is decided to whom the wages belong. 

Nor can time tickets be issued to anyone whose pay is 
for any reason withheld. 

When employes are transferred from one division to 
another a time ticket may be given, under the rules, at 
date of transfer, for wages due to that time. The wages 
of employes transferred should be computed (on the 
division to which they are transferred) only from the 
date of tranfer. 

When an employe leaves the service before the pay roD 
has been sent forward to headquarters, a time ticket 
may be given him (under the rules) for the amount pay- 
able to him at that time. 

Before issuing a time ticket, cage should be taken to 
see that the amount of any order which may have been 
given the company, or in which it is interested, or for 
which it is responsible, or for which the payee is prop- 
erly responsible, is first deducted. In such cases the 
amount of the deduction should be noted on the time 
ticket, also on the pay roll. 

Every precaution should be adopted to prevent over- 
payment. 

Whenever anyone who handles the funds, stores or 
other property of the company, leaves its service, such 
portion of their pay should be retained until their ac- 
counts can be audited as may be necessary to protect 
the company. 

When the accounts of such persons have been audited, 
it is the duty of the proper officials to see that any 
balance of pay to their credit is remitted to them as 
soon thereafter as possible, unless there should be some 
reason for withholding the amount still further. In the 
majority of cases the withholding of any portion of the 
wages of an employe causes him inconvenience, and is 
sometimes a severe hardship. Unnecessary delay 
should not, therefore, under any circumstances, attend 
payment. 

When an agent leaves the service, or is transferred to 
another division, a time ticket may be sent to the travel- 
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ing auditor making the transfer, for wages due the retir- 
ing agent, except the amount to be withheld awaiting* 
final audit of his accounts.* If the traveling auditor 
finds the affairs of the agent to be satisfactory, he should 
deliver the time ticket to him; otherwise he will note 
across its face, " To be credited in account," and remit 
it to the treasurer to be credited to the agent pending 
settlement of his accounts. + 

The whole or a portion of the pay of a conductor who 
leaves the service should be withheld until his accounta 
are examined and balanced and the property in his 
possession turned over to the company. No conductor 
should be paid by time ticket or otherwise (or at most 
only a part) until advice has been received from the 
proper officer that the property in the conductor's pos- 
session has been accounted for, and his accounts bal- 
anced. As soon as the auditing officer has completed 
his investigations he should forthwith send notice to the 
treasurer of the disposition to be made of the wages of 
the conductor. J 

In order further to prevent misunderstanding or loss 
to a company, everyone who handles its funds or secur- 
ities should be required to sign an agreement permitting 
the company to withhold his pay, or any portion thereof, 
upon his leaving its service, until his accounts can be 
audited and his indebtedness accurately determined. 
The form of agreement should be as follows, viz. : 

"It is hereby agreed that in case the employe whose name ia 
attached hereto shall quit the service of blank company or be 
discharged therefrom, the said company shall have the right to 
withhold any sum whioh may be due him until after a reason- 
able time for an examination of his accounts as such employe 



* Say $26. 

f No portion of the wages of a retiring employe should be 
paid if there is any reason to suppose his accounts are not what 
they should be. 

| When a time ticket is Issued for a part of the pay of an 
agent or conductor, as indicated above, the roll should be 

marked: "Time ticket issued for ," noting the sum. In 

reference to the balance of pay due, the roll should be marked: 
"Hold balance pending settlement of account. " 
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has elapsed, and in all cases nntil the regular pay day of the 
company." 



Where a large number of men is employed, a written 
request* is given by the foreman to the person to whom 
it is desired to issue a time ticket. This request should 
be presented by the payee to the person whose duty it 
is to make the ticket. After the request has been filled 
it should be canceled and the date of the issue of the 
time ticket noted in ink across its face. ' It should then 
be filed away for convenient use and reference. 

The form of request is also designed for agents and 
similar employes who are required to make requisition 
on the superintendent or other officer for a time ticket. 

It is desired, however, that the time ticket itself shall, 
whenever practicable, be used in such cases. When the 
time ticket is used it should be filled up in due form and 
countersigned by the agent, conductor, roadmaster, or 
other person or persons who keep the time or are re- 
sponsible therefor. The ticket thus made and counter- 
signed should be forwarded by express or other secure 
means to the official who is to sign it. When signed by 
the latter, and the record of its issuance made, it should 
be returned to the person issuing. 



Upon some lines wages are required to be paid 
wholly by the treasurer or paymaster. 

Upon other lines there is greater flexibilty in 
order to lessen work and facilitate business; thus 
agents are allowed to pay those discharged in 
their immediate vicinity upon properly authen- 
ticated certificates. Such certificates as are 
presented at the office of the paymaster are of 
course paid by him. Those presented at the 
office of the treasurer are paid by him. All 

•See volume devoted to expenditures. 
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certificates thus paid are finally collected in a 
particular office, that of the treasurer or pay- 
master. 

' It is desirable in the payment of wages to facil- 

itate the work as much as possible; to occasion 
payees the minimum of inconvenience. In pur- 
suance of this it will be found convenient to 
have agents pay time tickets in currency when 
P properly signed and. countersigned, when the 

1 payee is properly identified. If an agent is under 

I bond he may be intrusted with the duty of mak- 

t ing payments of this nature that come before 

\ him. 

The holders of time tickets when near the 
j headquarters of a company should be required 

i to go there to get their money; at remote points 

they should go to the agent. 
\ Payments should, however, all be carried on 

under the direction of the treasurer and pay- 
master. 

Regulations governing the payment of wages 
require to be very circumspect; to take account 
of minute things; otherwise irregularities will 
certainly occur sooner or later. 

One of the greatest securities that a corpora- 
tion has in the payment of wages is to require 
that they shall be paid to the person who earned 
them, to the original party in interest, and in 
the case of time tickets that they shall be paid 
to the person to whom they were given in the 
first instance, and that such tickets shall not be 
negotiable or transferable. 
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Time tickets should be honored only by the 
company, and should be entirely within its con- 
trol. Banks should not be allowed to trade in 
them or buy them, and in order to prevent those 
who own them from being compelled to suffer a 
discount in collecting, the utmost facility con- 
sistent with safe practice should be afforded by 
the company through its agents. 

No greater scandal can attach to a company 
than to have its certificates of wages traded in 
by banks and hucksters; to have it said that em- 
ployes are compelled to suffer a discount in order 
to get their money. 

Everyone to whom wages are due should be 
afforded such facility in collecting the same as to 
render it unnecessary for him to sell his time or 
to lose any portion thereof in collecting. 

The subjoined rules and regulations are in- 
tended to systematize the paying of time tickets; 
to prevent confusion or loss through ignorance, 
inadvertence or otherwise. They are also in- 
tended to secure the payment of wages to those 
who leave the service of a company without de- 
lay. The interests of a company, quite as much 
as the convenience of the man, are advanced 
thereby. The sooner an employe receives his 
wages after leaving the service the better for him 
and for the service.* 

Time tickets issued in accordance with the regula- 
tions governing such matters should be paid (under the 

•The question of the payment of employes receives further 
consideration in another volume. 
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roles) by agents and other authorized officials after 
proper indorsement, if presented by the person in whose 
name they are made, and not otherwise. 

Agents should only pay time tickets issued by author- 
ized officials having jurisdiction over the division qpon 
which their station is located, unless special requisition 
is made upon them to do so by a responsible official. 

The same care should be exercised, so fat as possible,. 
in the payment of time tickets that is enforced by banks 
and other institutions in the payment of checks, drafts 
and similar evidences of debt. 

The person who pays a ticket should be assured in every 
instance that it has been issued by authorized officials. 
Paymasters and agents are not authorized to pay 
time tickets unless the documents are properly filled out 
and authenticated. No irregularities attending their 
issue or use can, it is apparent, be overlooked. 

As the regulations under which time tickets are made 
by a company cannot be known except to its authorized 
officials, it is impossible that they should be purchased 
or negotiated by others without risk. For these and 
other reasons they should, therefore, not be paid except 
to the person in whose favor they are drawn. This fact 
should be plainly printed on the face of each ticket. 
They will not then be valid except in the hands of the 
employe to whom issued. 

When a time ticket is presented for payment, the per- 
son paying the same should require it to be indorsed by 
the person presenting it. If the indorsement conforms 
to the signature of the payee written at the time the 
ticket was delivered to him, it will afford corroborative 
evidence that the ticket is presented by the proper per- 
son. If the payee cannot write, he should be required 
to make his mark, which mark should be witnessed by 
some disinterested and responsible person before the 
ticket is paid.* 

"The witnessing of the cross, as provided for, is not de- 
signed to be so much an identification of the payee as it is of 
the fact that the amount has been paid by the paymaster, or 
other agent of the company, in good faith. 
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The indorsement of the payee on the back of a ticket, 
as provided for, is a sufficient receipt for the payment 
thereof. 

Because of the fact that the purchase of the pay of 
employes or the discounting of the same is demoralizing 
to the service, such practices are universally frowned 
upon by railroad companies. For these reasons no one 
in the service of a company is permitted to buy or trade 
in the pay of other employes. 

Wages of deceased employes can only be paid upon 
the order of the proper officer of the company. It is the 
duty of this officer to find out who are the beneficiaries 
of the deceased and cause the money to be paid to them. 

In the case of deceased agents and others who handle 
money or fill offices of trust, payment cannot be made 
until their accounts have been finally audited. 

When agents are required to remit their total collec- 
tions daily, they cannot disregard such rule in order to 
hold collections to meet the payment of time tickets and 
other evidences of debt. When a time ticket is presented 
that cannot be paid without holding the cash, the bolder 
of the ticket should be directed to some agent who can 
pay it, or the matter should be referred to the treasurer 
or paymaster for action. 

When the receipts of a station are not likely to be 
sufficient to pay the wages of men leaving the service of 
the company, payable at such station, the paymaster 
should be notified in advance, so that funds may 1* 
provided to meet the emergency. 

Prompt payment of time tickets is especially desired, 
and all who hold them should be requested to present 
them without delay for payment, and every reasonable 
and proper facility should be extended to those who hold 
them to get their pay. 

It is desirable that men who leave the service of • 
company (on whose account time tickets are issued) 
should be paid without delay on the division where they 
worked. 

Time tickets issued in the vicinity of the offices of 
the treasurer or paymaster (and in other cases when 
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practicable and convenient) should be presented for pay- 
ment directly at such offices, by the persons in whose 
names they are drawn. 

Whenever discharged men are sent to headquarters 
or elsewhere for their pay, they should be furnished with 
specific instructions as to where they are to get their 
pay, of whom, amount, etc. 

It should be remembered that the person who pays a 
time ticket cannot act as a witness to the indorsement 
thereon. 

When there is a deduction for any reason from the 
amount due the payee, only the net amount should be 
paid. Any amount that may be due by payee for board, 
or for any other purpose (as per deduction on time 
ticket), should, in the absence of instructions to the con- 
trary, be settled directly by the paymaster or treasurer. 

After a time ticket has been paid by an agent it 
should be stamped with the station stamp on its face, 
also on its back, underneath the indorsement of the 
payee. It should then be sent forward. 

In order to avoid loss, agents and others who pay 
time tickets are required to keep themselves advised in 
regard to those who are authorized to issue the same, 
the names that should be attached, and such other par- 
ticulars as may be necessary. 

In order to further this purpose, division superintend- 
ents should notify agents in writing of the names of per- 
sons who are authorized to sign time tickets for their 
respective divisions. 

In the event an employe whose pay is garnished 
should be given a time ticket through mistake, such time 
ticket should not be paid ; but the person to whom it 
is presented for payment should write the word "Gar- 
nished" across the face of such ticket, and then return 
it to the official who signed it. 

In no case should wages be paid on the roll where a 
time ticket has been given, without the presentation of 
such ticket, unless it has been duly and properly can- 
celed. 
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Time tickets are made invalid it not presented for 
payment* within thirty days from their date. This fact 
is printed on the faee of each blank. The provision is 
designed to hasten their presentation. 

In the event a time ticket is presented that has ex- 
pired by limitation as provided in the preceding para- 
graph, notice of the fact should forthwith be sent to 
the paymaster, giving him the name of the payee, his 
present address, the kind of service performed for 
which the ticket was issued, amount due the payee and 
the names of the persons issuing and countersigning 
the ticket and the date of issuance thereof. But the 
tioket should not be paid without a special order. The 
discretion of the paymaster and treasurer in such eases 
is unrestricted. 

In the event a time ticket is lost, notice should be 
issued forthwith (by the official who signed it) to all 
agents and officials authorized to pay the same, direct- 
ing payment to be stopped. As it is extremely difficult 
and inconvenient to keep a record of documents of tins 
kind, and as the danger is always great that they may 
be paid inadvertently, the utmost care should be taken 
to prevent loss. In furtherance of this they should be 
forwarded by express, or in some other way equally 
secure, when being sent back and forth on the line. 
When a time ticket is lost, the person losing it is 
required to file with the treasurer a good and suffi- 
cient bond of indemnity before a duplicate can be 
issued.* 

It should be kept in mind by those who pay time 
tickets that no one except the person in whose name a 
time ticket is drawn is authorized to indorse the same, 
unless he does it as an administrator, legal guardian, or 
possesses a power of attorney, in which case the author- 
ity should be securely attached to the ticket. Any 
indorsement of a ticket by an unauthorized person is 
fraudulent and renders the person making it liable to 



•See volume relating to railway expenditures. 
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prosecution. No credit can be allowed for paying such 
< a ticket.* 



While it may not be as difficult to cancel a time 
ticket as it is a voucher, nevertheless certain 
forms must be observed in order that a company 
may be certain that the ticket is canceled and 
that payment may be made afterward in the 
usual way if necessary. 

Various causes arise necessitating the cancel- 
lation of time tickets. The most common are 
those cases where the payee does not present 
himself to claim the ticket Time tickets thus 
uncalled for, if not paid within a certain time 
should be canceled. The manner of doing this 
is hereafter described. 

Those who are given time tickets should be 
asked to present the same for payment without 
delay. It is desirable on many accounts not to 
have tickets outstanding. The prompt collection 
of a time ticket, like the prompt collection of a 
check, is the safest course for the holder. 

In order to limit responsibility and for other neces- 
sary reasons, time tickets not paid within thirty days of 
their issuance are, according to the express terms of the 
instrument, made void. Therefore, when they remain 
in the hands of agents and others unpaid after the 
expiration of thirty days, they should be canceled and 
forwarded to the paymaster. The form of cancellation 
should be by noting " Canceled — not called for" across 
the face of the document. This certification should be 
dated and signed by the person making it. 

* This role applies also to vouchers, drafts, ohecks and other 
instruments requiring the receipt or indorsement of the payee. 
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Upon its receipt the paymaster should erase the 
words " Time given" from the pay roll and note tbercos 
the date the ticket was canceled by him, as, say, *Tizae 
ticket canceled July 10th 9 1894." He should further- 
more mark across the face of the ticket " Canceled July 
10th, 1894," and sign his name thereto. 

He should then destroy the signatures to the ticket 
and forthwith return it to the person who made it. It 
is the duty of the latter to make a notation on the 
records to that effect. 

Afterward, in the event the person in whose name the 
ticket was made calls for the same, he should be re- 
ferred to the paymaster, who will adjust the account in 
the same way he does other unpaid wages. 



Details connected with the payment of wages 
are extremely varied and require special pro- 
vision to facilitate work. 

This is the case in connection with those who 
leave the employ of a company after the pay roll 
has been sent forward and when it is too late to 
make a time ticket. In such cases the retiring 
employe must await the usual day of payment 
unless by some means he can draw his wages in 
advance. The accompanying regulations are in* 
tended to do this without risk. In order to 
facilitate the purpose, a form called a "Letter of 
advice and identification " is used: first, to notify 
the paymaster in those cases where the pay roll 
has gone forward, that the bearer is entitled to 
his pay and should not be asked to wait until the 
usual day of payment; second, for the purpose of 
enabling the paymaster to identify those who 
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have wages due them who would not otherwise 
be able to secure identification.* 

The letter is never used when a time ticket has been 
issued. 

It is of especial value in the case of laborers and 
others who have left the service and must be identified 
before being paid. 

It recites the name and number of employe and name 
of pay roll. 

A letter should never be given to a person whose pay, 
or any portion thereof, is to be withheld for any reason, 
unless the amount to be withheld is plainly noted 
thereon. 

A record should be kept of all letters issued. 

A letter should not be delivered to the payee until it 
is both signed and countersigned. The regulations gov- 
erning time tickets in this connection should be ob- 
served. 

Whenever access to the pay roll can be secured, it 
should be marked M Letter given " before the letter of 
identification is delivered to payee. In the event this is 
done, the fact should be duly certified in the place pro- 
vided on the face of the letter. 

In giving a letter of identification, the officials signing 
and countersigning should require the person to whom 
it is given to indorse his or ner name on the back of 
said letter. This should be witnessed by the official 
signing or countersigning, or some disinterested person 
known to the officers of the company. Afterward, when 
it is presented for payment, the disbursing officer should 
require that it shall be again indorsed by the person 
presenting it. If the two signatures are the same, it 
will afford corroborative evidence of the identity of the 

Earty. If the payee cannot write, he should make 
is mark, which mark must be witnessed by a creditable 
person. The person signing or countersigning cannot 
act as a witness. 

•For form of letter of advice, with related documents, see 
volume relating to expenditures. 
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The holder of a letter should be advised that its km 
will involve the loss of the amount, as it is made good 
to bearer. 

Letters should be presented by payee personally, is 
in other cases, whether indorsed by mark or otherwise: 

Letters should not be used except in the eases pro- 
vided for. 



As pointed out elsewhere, one of the greatest 
securities in the payment of wages is to require 
that they shall be paid to the person who earned 
them; to the original party in interest; never on 
orders. 

Everyone whose name is on the pay roll should ap- 
pear personally before the paymaster and claim Ins 
wages except where payments are made by check. 
There will be other instances where this is impossible 
(in cases of sickness) or where it will entail hardship or 
suffering. When this is so, the paymaster may, after 
assuring himself of the facts, deliver to a third party 
the wages of an employe upon receipt of a properly 
authenticated order. In such cases the pay roll should 
be marked " Order given." 

In other cases the rule requiring everyone to appear 
personally before the paymaster should be rigidly ad* 
hered to. Exceptions will be in the case of watchmen 
who would lose necessary rest ; those who are sick or 
unavoidably absent ; those whose place of business is 
not visited by the paymaster ; those whom he misses in 
his trip over the road. 

When it is impossible for an employe to present him- 
self personally before the paymaster to claim his wages, 
he should, when practicable, be paid by check. This 
renders the use of an order unnecessary. 

In the exceptional cases where it is necessary, or the 
interests of the company render it desirable to facilitate 
the issuing of an order by an employe, the officer imme- 
diately superior to the said employe should forward the 
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order, with a statement of the facts by the paymaster, 
-' who will, after investigation, mark the pay roll " Order 
- given." 

Orders on the paymaster will not be recognized as 
y negotiable paper, and no one in the service of the corn- 
el pany should traffic in them. 

5 The exceptional circumstances under which orders 

are issued prevent their being recognized as commercial 
paper. Their issuance is not a matter that the com- 
pany can control. It cannot, consequently, guarantee 
their payment, nor assume any liability for them what- 
t soever, 

v When an order is given it should be drawn on the 

* blank provided for that purpose. 

No order should be accepted or countersigned by any 

officer or agent of the company, except the paymaster, 

r and then only in the exceptional cases specified and 

v after he has marked on the pay roll, opposite the per- 

i son's name, "Order countersigned." 



i 

* No matter how much cajre may be exercised by 

1 a company to avoid the entanglements that 

! garnishment of the wages of employes entail, 

cases of this kind will arise, 
r One of the principal purposes of rules and 

' regulations in such cases is to secure prompt 

f notification of the garnishment being sent to the 

i officials of the company, so as to prevent the 

» claim being paid after it is garnished, except by 

order of the court. In the event payment should 
, be madd through neglect of the company or its 

i agents the company would be required to pay a 

second time. 
The purpose of the accompanying rules is to 
i secure prompt notification and by concurrent 

,' 26 Vol. O 
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action prevent the payment of wages except in 
due course. 

The subject is referred to further in connection 
with the payment of time tickets. 

Those who pay money on behalf of a company 
must inform themselves in regard to the regula- 
tions governing, whether published or not, lest 
they unintentionally involve themselves or their 
company in loss. 

Whenever legal process relating to the garnishment 
of the pay of employes is served upon an agent or other 
employe, notice of the fact should forthwith be sent by 
telegraph to the counsel or officer designated in such 
cases. The notice should state the occupation of the 
defendant and whether married or single. A copy of 
the legal process should also be sent to the counsel by 
first train, giving the day and hour of service. A state- 
ment of the amount of judgment should also be sent to 
him as soon as rendered. 

Immediate notice of garnishments of the pay of em- 
ployes should also be sent by employes to those whose 
duty it is to issue time tickets ; also to the paymaster, 
the division superintendent and defendant. 

In reference to legal proceedings against a company 
and the service of summonses or other legal papers upon 
employes, the following should be observed : 

Whenever a summons or legal paper is served upon 
an employe, it will be the duty of such employe to at 
once notify the proper officer thereof by telegraph, and 
send him by first train a copy of such summons or 
paper, with a statement of the facts in the case so far as 
known. The person receiving such summons or paper 
should indorse thereon the date and hour of service. 

When property in charge of an employe is attached, 
replevied or levied upon by execution, the counsel or 
proper officer should be at once advised thereof and fur- 
nished with particulars of the names and addresses of 
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consignor and consignee, place of shipment and destina- 
tion of property, and date and number of way bill. If 
the property attached, replevied or levied upon is bag- 
gage, the counsel should be advised of the number and 
kind of check, destination of the baggage, and name and 
address of the owner. 

In cases of service of legal process, employes should 
demand of the. officer serving same a copy of the writ of 
summons. He is bound to furnish such copy. 

Employes should in no instance waive formal legal 
service, and should never sign or give acceptance of 
service. 



It is sometimes necessary to direct payment of 
an account before it is audited. 

A lawsuit may be avoided thereby, a necessary 
purpose effected, or reduction in an account 
secured. 

Payments of this kind, however, should never 
be made except under authority of the treasurer. 

Cases of most common occurrence coming under 
this head are gas bills and water rents, where a 
reduction can be secured by immediate payment. 

The accompanying rules and regulations are 
intended to cover cases of this kind. 

When illuminating companies or other local purvey- 
ors will discount their bills on condition of immediate 
payment, the following expeditious method of providing 
for settlement should be observed : 

The bills that accrue at shops, stations and depart- 
ment headquarters should be certified and forwarded to 
the division superintendent for approval, by whom they 
should be sent to the station most conveniently located 
for payment. 

After payment they should be forthwith remitted to 
the treasurer as cash. 
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Each month's bills should be remitted not later than 
the 10th of the succeeding month. 

Officials in charge should see that bills are paid 
promptly and that the company receives the benefit of 
discounts allowed. 

Bills paid by agents should be stamped on the hack 
with the station stamp on the date paid. 

When discount is not allowed for prompt payment. 
bills should be treated the same as others.* 



The agent's balance sheet is a highly important 
document. It is the summing up of the whole of 
all other documents. It follows, therefore, that a 
prerequisite in fixing the responsibility of those 
who handle money is a correct balance sheet. If 
proper skill is exercised in devising the form it 
will afford an accurate, clear and detailed resum6 
of the account it summarizes. 

A perfect balance sheet has not yet been de- 
vised for the use of agents. There are so many 
things to be considered that have not yet been 
determined, that up to this time the balance 
sheet is experimental merely. 

The efficient handling of railway revenue de- 
pends much upon the form of balance sheet, the 
faithfulness displayed in filling it up and the 
fidelity exercised afterward in examining it. 

The form of balance sheet will depend much 
upon the system of accounts. 

* The foregoing rules are intended to apply only in those 
oases where it is impossible to make voucher and hare it entered 
and approved for payment in time to get the benefit of the dis- 
count. 
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3 The rules and regulations subjoined hereto con- 

template a monthly settlement of the accounts of 

* agents and the summing up on the balance sheet 

ff of the different aggregates for the month, as 

p shown on the returns. 

A part of the balance sheet of an agent is a 

i list of uncollected bills. While the balance sheet 

1 gives the aggregate of uncollected bills the list 

gives the details. 

This is also true in regard to remittances. The 
balance sheet shows the total amount remitted; 

i the list which accompanies it shows the sums in 

detail. All these documents form a part of the 
balance sheet, and when the balance sheet is 
referred to, the documents in question are also 
included. 

Every employe who handles money or its equivalents — 
drafts, checks, etc. — should make a balance sheet, ex- 
hibiting his affairs in detail, and the disposition and 
nature of the balance to his debit or credit. It is im- 
possible to exercise intelligent supervision over an ac- 
count without a balance sheet.* 

The amount to balance, whether made up of cash, 
uncollected bills, payments on account of the company, 
or otherwise, should be stated in detail. 

A special form of balance sheet should be provided 
for conductors. 

The balance sheet should embrace a classified state- 
ment of collections from various sources ; also of pay- 
ments and remittances. 

It should balance exactly, and in the event it does 
not the occasion of the difference should be minutely 



•The form of this balance sheet and its collateral returns 
will be found in another volume. 
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explained. An account out of balance may represent 
errors for a large amount. 

There should be no forcing of balances. 

The balance sheet is intended to be a careful resume 
of the affairs of the person making it, and its aggregates 
should correspond with the returns, including the list of 
credits claimed. 

The balance sheet is required to be rendered without 
delay after the returns of which it takes cognizance are 
made. 

Special collections made on behalf of a company in 
connection with the business of stations, such as load- 
ing, unloading, dockage, car service, cooperage and 
similar items, should be entered in detail on the face of 
the balance sheet. The items intended to be covered 
by this rule embrace charges that accrue in connection 
with the freight and baggage business of a station not 
regularly billed. 

The list of uncollected freight which forms part of the 
balance sheet of agents should specify in detail each 
consignment for which credit is claimed. If properly 
made it affords a detailed statement of consignments 
which the agent has been unable to collect, or which 
arrived too late for collection. The information this 
list contains is extremely valuable in determining the 
status of affairs at an agency. It should be written up 
from the unpaid freight bills, and should be compared 
with the freight on hand. 

Every effort consistent with business usages and the 
best good of a company should be made to reduce the 
list of uncollected bills and other sums due to the 
smallest possible amount. 

The list of uncollectible charges (which also forms a 
part of the balance sheet), embraces amounts errone- 
ously charged to the station ; also other amounts for 
which the agent is entitled to relief. Details in reference 
to each amount should be clearly set forth. 

The list of remittances, which also forms a part of the 
balance sheet of agents, should specify the date on 
which the remittance is credited at headquarters, and 
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the amount credited. Special entry is required of 
remittances received at headquarters after the close of 
the account current, i. e., after the close of the month. 
Such remittances are naturally carried forward into the 
accounts for the subsequent month, and should be 
entered therein by agents in the order of their receipt at 
headquarters. 

No remittance should be included in the account cur- 
rent that is not made within the time covered by the 
account. If for any reason it is impossible to make a 
remittance on the last day before closing, it may be 
made up on the last day and sent forward the following 
morning. But this is the limit of such practices. 



An account out of balance is an unknown 
quantity — something to be distrusted. It may 
represent a cent or a shortage of a thousand dol- 
lars, according to the nature of the account. 

Only careful examination and accurate adjust- 
ment will determine what it is. 

Hence the value that every experienced man 
attaches to an account in balance. 

No one who regards his reputation or the in- 
terests of his employer will permit an account to 
remain out of balance a moment longer than 
a careful search will discover the cause. It is 
not a work that can be put off until a conven- 
ient season; it should be done at once, and 
thoroughly. 

If cash is out of balance the reason therefor 
should be determined instantly. A forced bal- 
ance should never be made — the particular error 
or omission that occasions it should be found 
and corrected. 
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The reputations of many agents and cashiers 
have been wrecked by neglect to observe this 
simple and fundamental rule. 

The remittances made by agents and conductors 
should balance their accounts exactly. The remittances 
are intended to represent the total amount they owe the 
company. But, as errors will occur, it is desirable, 
before making the last remittance, to ascertain if the 
account is in balance/ and if not, to correct the same. 
In order to do this effectively, a trial balance should be 
made. If no errors or oinissions have occurred, it will 
balance exactly. If it does not balance, accounts should 
be checked in detail until the error or omission is found 
and the necessary adjusting entries made. If this is 
done before the last remittance is made, and the cash is 
adjusted to conform therewith, it will have the effect, it 
is apparent, to bring the accounts and cash into exact 
harmony, and thus secure, in anticipation, a perfect 
balance sheet for transmission to headquarters. 

In the event anything should occur to prevent this 
adjustment of the accounts prior to the time for sending 
the last remittance, the remittance should not be held, 
but should be transmitted at the usual time and m 
the usual way. There will be no difficulty, however, in 
securing the adjustment if work is kept up promptly 
from day to day as it should be. It will, however, greatly 
facilitate matters if a trial balance is drawn off weekly in 
addition to the balance sheet referred to. This should 
therefore be done. It will also be well to make the final 
trial balance on the day before the last remittance. This 
will insure abundance of time, and if errors creep in 
subsequently they may be quickly located. In this way 
a perfect balance sheet is insured beyond the possibility 
of failure. 

In the event the accounts of the station are not bal- 
anced in the manner described (before making the last 
remittance), or if errors occur after the last remittance 
is made, they should be embraced in the account 
current in order to balance the same. They should be 
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shown in detail, so that their extent and nature may 
*"— be known. As soon as ascertained, adjusting entries, 

should be made by the agent on the books, in the man- 
ner described, thus balancing the accounts. The cash 
should also be made to harmonize with the entries thus 
■ : made. The correction sheet returned by the accounting 

officer will notice these errors and omissions, with others ~ 
^ discovered in auditing the accounts.* 

The following instructions will be of use in making 

* the trial balance sheet : 

£ If the amount of cash to be remitted to close the ac- 

*' count, as shown by the cash book, does not balance the 

* account, the books should be checked in detail until the 
/ error is found. 

> In the first place, it will be well to compare the col- 

i umns for prepaid, ticket and advanced charges on the 

f cash book with the returns for these purposes. After- 

v. ward, the miscellaneous column of the cash book should 

i be compared with the items on the balance sheet. 

i If the account is still out of balance, the examination 

i should proceed somewhat in this order, viz. : First, the 

r agent should compare the total amount of the remittance 

columns of the cash book, added to the amount of the 

t remittances brought forward from the preceding month, 

\ with the amount as entered on the trial balance. Second, 

i in case the amount of remittances as shown by the bal- 

r ance sheet does not agree with the amount shown by 

i the cash book, the remittance items on the balance 

i sheet should be checked with the cash book, item by 

item, until the difference is found; reference should 

then be made to the remittance notice to ascertain 

which is right, and if the remittance entered on the cash 

book differs from the amount credited, the necessary 



* A letter of advice should be sent by the accounting officer 
to every person interested after the accounts have been finally 
examined and entered upon the general books. It should state 
the balance standing to the debit of the person to whom it is 
addressed, and afford a brief resume of his affairs generally. It 
should particularly specify the things that require correction, 
discovered after the last remittance was made. 
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correction should be made. Third, it should be ascer- 
tained that the entries on the overcharge book have 
been properly made, and that no credit has been taken 
on the cash book for overcharges not yet refunded ; also 
that all overcharges that have been refunded are credited 
on the cash book. The foregoing analysis will demon- 
strate what portion of the account is wrong, and, conse- 
quently, what portion it is necessary to check in detail. 

If there is still a discrepancy, it will be well to see if 
the items which made up the debit balance from last 
month's account are accounted for in the remittances 
or other credits of the present month, and that the 
errors of the preceding month are adjusted on the over- 
charge book or cash book, as the case may require. 

The balance may also be affected by petty disburse- 
ments on account of the station, made by the agent dur- 
ing the month and carried as cash, awaiting vouchers 
covering the same. 

It should also be ascertained if the freight received 
accounts balance with the footings of the freight re- 
ceived column of the cash book. This can be determined 
by placing on the debit side the amount of uncollected 
bills carried on previous month's balance sheet, the 
amount of bills (if any) dated in previous month, re- 
ceived during the current month, which were not in- 
cluded in the list of uncollected bills, the amount of 
overcharges collected during the current month, and any 
miscellaneous items that may affect the freight received 
column of the cash book, as, for instance, duplicate 
•entry of a freight bill on the cash book, and the neces- 
sary entry made on the credit side of the cash book to 
adjust it. In making the preliminary balance, the last 
named item would appear as a debit. On the credit 
side of the account the total footings of the freight re- 
ceived column of the cash book for the month and the 
amount of uncollected freight bills on hand should be 
placed. If the account does not balance the cash book 
should be compared with the freight record, to see if the 
items not checked (as appearing on the cash book) are 
to be found on the list of uncollected freight bills on hand. 
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The list of uncollected and additional uncollected from 
the previous month* should also be compared with the 
cash book and uncollected list for the current month, to 
see th&t every item is accounted for as either paid or 
uncollected. 

The cash book should also be examined to see that 
nothing remains unaccounted for. If such an item is 
found examination should be made to ascertain if it is 
a duplicate entry, irregular or incorrect in any way. 

The account should now be in balance, as the several 
parts wherein errors are likely to occur have been exam- 
ined. If, however, it is not, the footings of the cash book 
should be carefully examined, also the uncollected freight 
of the present month, the columns of the account cur- 
rent, the uncollected freight of the previous month, and 
so on, until the error or omission is located and cor- 
rected. 



The accurate transfer of accounts from one 
agent to another is of the greatest importance, 
both to the parties concerned and to the com- 
pany. 

If not authoritatively and concurrently per- 
formed disputes are likely to arise. 

Hence the necessity that transfers should be 
made by a traveling auditor or other official of 
the company. 

This is required not only to fix the relative 
responsibility of the parties in interest, but be- 
cause of the skill needed in such matters and the 
necessity that the person who performs the work 
should have the data to enable him to do it 
intelligently. 

* "Additional uncollected " means bills for uncollected freight 
received after the close of the month. 
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A formal transfer of accounts should be made 
in all doubtful cases. 

An account should never be left for a moment 
in the name or charge of a person who does not 
assume full responsibility therefor. 

In the event an agent wishes to be temporarily absent, 
a formal transfer of accounts is not necessary. It is 
understood in such cases, unless protest is made, that 
he is responsible for the acts of his substitute. 

A transfer should be made, however, when an agent 
refuses to be responsible for the person acting for him. 

In the event of the prolonged absence of an agent, it 
is also best that the accounts should be transferred. 

No transfer of accounts from one agent to another 
should be made except by a traveling auditor or under 
his direction. This is necessary to secure an authorita- 
tive statement of the accounts and balances for preser- 
vation and entry on the general books. 

In other cases provision should be made by agents 
who contemplate absenting themselves from duty, if 
only for an hour. Affairs cannot be held in abeyance 
because of the absence or death of officials and agents. 
Business must go on, and rules and regulations carried 
out whether or no. 



The rules and regulations governing* remit- 
tances vary upon different roads. Upon many 
lines agents are expected to remit all they can 
and as often as possible, but discretion is allowed 
them as to time and amount; they may remit 
daily, tri-weekly, weekly or monthly, as they 
think best, according to the measure of their 
collection; they may, moreover, withhold snch 
amount as they think best for a working fund, 
or because it is in small bills or change. 
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In some cases, probably in the majority of 
cases, money is remitted directly to the treasurer. 

Upon some roads it is remitted to banks along 
the line. Upon others to a central bank. 

Considerable saving is effected by requiring 
remittances to be sent to a bank. It also saves 
the treasurer much harassment on account of 
disputes in regard to differences of account. 

As banks seldom if ever pay interest on de- 
posits of this kind they can very well afford to 
pay the clerical expense of counting. A good 
plan is to have the money collected in the reg- 
ular order of business sent to a bank, and have 
the bank send a detailed statement to the treas- 
urer of amounts received. The remittance notices 
received by the bank, with the money, should ac- 
company the statement. These remittance no- 
tices may be used in entering up the cash book 
in the office of the treasurer, after which they 
may be stamped and returned to the agent as an 
acknowledgment that the money has been re- 
ceived and credited.* 

Many companies require agents to remit to 
the bank vouchers, gas bills, freight bills, water 
taxes and other petty accounts paid by them. 
These the bank receives as cash and afterward 
forwards to the treasurer for redemption. Upon 
some lines agents are required to remit such 
papers directly to the treasurer; this latter is the 

* This saves the cost of writing a receipt. The "remittance 
notice" is reaUy a letter of advice accompanying the money. 
See Form No. 16, Appendix. 
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plan contemplated herein. Such differences are, 
however, of no importance. 

The essential thing in handling railway rev- 
enue is that it shall be collected promptly and 
remitted daily. The writer instituted this prac- 
tice in 1869 and practical experience shows it to 
be admirable in operation. 

Every cent collected should be remitted each 
day to the utmost farthing. It makes no differ- 
ence whether the amount be large or small. 

Under this plan collections pass quickly into 
the treasury of a company and are thus available 
for use, whereas, under other methods, they 
are scattered over the country and are slow in 
reaching the treasury. 

Moreover, money is safer in the treasury of 
the employer than elsewhere. Consequently the 
sooner it reaches there the better. 

The plan of daily remittances, besides, has an 
excellent moral effect. If the collector under- 
stands he must turn over each night all he col- 
lects he will be more careful about husbanding 
it for that purpose than if the time of remit- 
tance is indefinite. No one can doubt the truth- 
fulness of this. 

The accompanying rules and regulations are 
minute. They are such as experience has sug- 
gested and should be scrupulously observed wher- 
ever the methods they foreshadow are in force. 

The fall and accurate transmission of moneys coming 
into the hands of agents and conductors is of the greatest 
importance. It is best secured by promptness. Care- 
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lessness or neglect that might be overlooked without 
detriment in other things is culpable here. 

The prompt remittance of every cent due from agents 
and conductors not only has the effect to relieve the 
holder of any unnecessary risk, but schools him in the 
habit of discharging his monetary obligations promptly 
and fully. 

Agents should remit the total amount collected by 
them, no matter how small the sum may be, at the close 
of each day, or by the last express by which it is prac- 
ticable to send a remittance. 

Prompt and full transmission of cash in the hands of 
agents and others is based on the fact that risk of loss 
is greatly reduced thereby. After funds have been sent 
forward the responsibility of the person who collects 
ceases ; consequently the sooner it is sent the sooner 
responsibility ends. 

Facilities for storing money at stations and in offices 
elsewhere are limited, and at best precarious. It be- 
hooves those in charge, therefore, to keep as small an 
amount on hand as possible. 

Two remittances should be made daily when risk is 
incurred by holding the amount. 

If the remitting of the exact sum collected would ex- 
haust the small change on hand necessary to do business, 
the remittance may be for even dollars, but should 
never, in any case, fall short of the total amount col- 
lected. For instance, if the day's collections amount 
to, say, sixteen dollars and ninety-seven cents, the re- 
mittance may be for seventeen dollars, carrying the 
over remittance forward on the cash book and deducting 
it from the collections for the succeeding day. 

But, under ordinary circumstances, and especially on 
the day on which the account current is closed, the 
exact amount collected and necessary to balance the 
account should be remitted. 

No distinction should be made in regard to remit- 
tances ; collections of every nature belonging to a com- 
pany, or for which it is responsible, or which are intrusted 
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to its care (such as telegraph receipts, etc.), should be 
sent forward on the day on which they are received. 

Station remittances should he sent by the last train 
each day. 

Collections should, so far as possible, be made before 
the remittance is forwarded, so as to reduce the amount 
to be carried over. 

Cash should be balanced and the remittance made up 
within an hour of the departure of the train by which it 
is to be sent. 

^Remittances should be counted twice before being 
inclosed. 

Too much oare cannot be exercised in making up 
packages to prevent mistakes or omissions. 

In the discharge of business, care should be taken to 
use coin as far as possible in making change, so as to 
have as little on hand as possible to remit. 

A notice, duly signed and made in accordance with the 
prescribed form, should accompany every remittance-* 

The address of the sender is printed on the back of 
the notice. This should be duly filled up before for- 
warding, so that when the cash is credited at head- 
quarters, there need be no delay in returning the receipt 
to the sender. 

If it should happen that a remittance is not promptly 
received at headquarters and accounted for, measures 
should at once be taken by the sender to trace it, 
through the express company or otherwise, as required. 

If it should happen that a receipt should be returned 
for money but the money itself should not be placed to 
the credit of the sender, the fact should at once be certi- 
fied to the treasurer or proper officer for investigation. 

Agents and others should not deposit the cash of the 
company with local banks, or with any person or per- 
sons, unless authorized in writing tp do so by the 
treasurer. 

Nor should collections be exchanged for drafts or 
checks except under instructions from the treasurer. 

* For form of notice, see Form No. 16, Appendix. 
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Safety requires that all such paper should be guar- 
anteed.* 

Care should be exercised in accepting checks or drafts, 
as agents are held responsible for their accuracy. 

Checks or drafts should not be accepted upon which 
the company will be required to pay a collection fee, 
except under instructions from the proper officer. 

When the orders of express companies are received as 
cash, all the requirements of the blanks should be 
technically complied with. Those who handle them are 
responsible for defects, as in the case of checks and 
drafts. 

Exception to the rules governing checks and drafts is 
made in the case of those drawn by the company. 
These, agents and others should cash on presentation, 
if properly authenticated and indorsed, when their 
receipts will permit. 

In sealing bags of coin, agents should not cover the 
string with wax, but use only enough to make the pack- 
age secure. ^ When the string is completely covered 
with wax, it is impossible to sever it, and coin is caught 
within the folds. It is necessary, moreover, in such 
cases to destroy the bag in order to open it. 

A tag should be attached to each bag containing coin, 
specifying the station from which it is remitted, the 
amount and address. 

Currency and coin should not be remitted together in 
the same package, unless the volume of coin is less than 
five dollars in silver or twenty-five dollars in gold, in 
which case the coin should be placed in a small envel- 
ope, securely sealed, and inclosed with the currency. 

When coin exceeds the amounts specified, it should 
be inclosed with a remittance notice in a coin bag and 
remitted separately. 

When coin is placed in a small wrapper it should not 
be inclosed so tightly that it cannot be taken out easily 
when the wrapper is torn open. 



* For rules and regulations governing the exchange of cur- 
rency for drafts, see Form No. 14, Appendix. 
27 Vol. 9 
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In remitting money agents should send as little muti- 
lated currency as possible. 

They should face bills one way and in order, or re- 
versed order of denomination. 

They should lay all bills, check, and papers flatly in 
the envelope, and not roll them up. 

They should enter a description (list) of bills, checks, 
papers and coin on the remittance notice accompanying 
the money, noting how much of the remittance is made up 
of one dollar bills, how much of two dollar bills, and soon. 

In the case of currency or coin not bankable at its 
face value (such as foreign or mutilated currency, aw 
defaced, clipped, punched or worn coins), the par value 
thereof should first be inserted and the discount then 
deducted and the balance shown. 

Packages of currency should be stitched with twine, 
run through the package at least in two places, tied, and 
sealed with wax. 

The holes made by sewing a package should not be 
sealed. 

The contents of a package and name of person rem* 
ting, also station number (in the case of agents), shorn 
be stated on the envelope. 

While railway methods differ, my judgment inclines 
to the practice that requires current traffic collections o» 
a bankable nature to be remitted to some bank to be 
designated by the company. The remittance should be 
taken directly to the bank when possible ; in other cases 
it should be forwarded by express or other safe meao& 

In regard to non-bankable remittances, such a* 
vouchers, certificates of wages, freight bills, and other 
accounts paid by agents under direction, also collections 
of a miscellaneous character such as may be specified, 
should be remitted directly to the treasurer.* 



* While it is contemplated that remittances shall be i 
to the bank, the accompanying rules and regulations fit equally 
well the practice of remitting directly to an officer of the com* 
pany. When, therefore, remittances are made directly to aa 
officer of the company instead of to a bank, the title of 0tf& 
officer will be substituted herein where a bank is referred to. 
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The details of special remittances should be noted on 
the notice, as in other cases. Also, particulars of each 
voucher, time ticket, or other bill it contains.* 

When the person who makes the special remittance 
and the person to whom it is to be credited at head- 
quarters are not the same, the former should notify the 
latter forthwith by letter. 

When a remittance is made on account of two differ- 
ent people a separate notice for each should be inclosed. 

Time tickets, vouchers, illuminating bills, checks, 
drafts and similar inclosures should be stamped on the 
back on the date paid. 

Agents and others can only take credit in their ac- 
counts for amounts reported as received at headquar- 
ters. If a remittance is over, they should deduct the 
amount over from the next remittance. 

If for any reason it is not intended to make a remit- 
tance on the day following a receipt of a notice of 
shortage in a remittance, a special remittance should 
forthwith be made to cover the amount of the deficiency. 

An acknowledgment should be returned by the treas- 
urer or proper officer for every remittance.! When not 
promptly received it should be written for. In order to 
save labor and insure accuracy the notice that accom- 
panies the remittance should be stamped and returned 
to the sender as a receipt, as already explained. It 
should thereafter be carefully preserved. 



Much of what is said elsewhere throughout 
this volume applies to conductors, and therefore 
invites their careful study. 

Collections of conductors are made up almost 
wholly of cash fares collected on trains. There is, 
however, more or less money collected for dam- 
ages and other special purposes. 

• For form see Form No. 17, Appendix, 
f See Form No. 18, Appendix. 
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The transactions of conductors are done on i 
cash basis, or, in the event of credit, by collat- 
eral security. The exceptions to this rale tie 
unimportant and not frequent. 

It is the duty of conductors to collect cash on 
the spot and to remit the same promptly and fully. 

In this way they will avoid the necessity of 
bookkeeping, and their accounts will always be 
kept square with the company. 

By prompt remittances they, moreover, avail 
the risks that attend possession and care of 
money. 

The limited sources from which conductors 
collect money greatly simplify the instructions 
to be given them in connection therewith. 

It has been the constant aim of railroads, from 
their inception, to restrict as much as possible 
the collection of fares by conductors; first, be- 
cause of the difficulty the latter experience in 
keeping a record of the same, in the hurry and 
confusion of business; and second, because of 
the difficulty of surrounding transactions of this 
nature with the safeguards generally esteemed 
necessary in connection with the handling of 
money. 

Efforts to secure safeguards have not been gen- 
erally successful, nor will they be so long as pas- 
sengers are allowed access to trains before the 
purchase of tickets. 

For these and other reasons it is recognized 
that good business usage is conserved by restrict- 
ing the collections of conductors as much ai 



V 
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s: possible, just as other business interests in life 
are restricted when it is not possible to control 
them. 

Conductors recognize this truth even more 
forcibly than carriers and are forward in aiding 
their employer in his efforts to systematize the 
work. 

The methods pursued by railroad companies 
to secure authentic accounting for fares col- 
lected on trains vary greatly as in other things. 
Upon some roads conductors are required to 
furnish the passenger a token upon which the 
hitter may secure a rebate by presenting it at the 
office of the company, the token being used after- 
ward as a check against the collection. Upon 
other roads the conductor is required to give a 
receipt (made with a punch) of duplex form, for 
each fare collected, keeping an accurate copy in 
his book of the particulars of the collection; this 
book is afterward turned over to the company. 
Upon others he is required to give a written re- 
ceipt. Still other forms are used. None of them 
is satisfactory. Their value is dependent upon 
the intelligence and skill of those who attend to 
their enforcement. In business a system that 
works admirably under the supervision of one 
man proves a failure under that of another; the 
truthfulness of this is nowhere more aptly illus- 
trated than in supervising collection of fares. 

The remittances of conductors should correspond with 
{be amount of their collections from day to day, being 
neither more nor less. If this rule is observed, they mil 
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be in exact balance with the company. Conductors wzB 
neither owe the company, nor will the company owe 
them. 

Conductors should make up their remittance immedi- 
ately upon the closing of the trip, and remit without 
delay* 

The amount remitted should correspond with the re- 
port of collections. 

When it is inconvenient for conductors to depasft 
directly at the bank, they should send their remittances 
by express from such points on the line as may be most 
convenient. 

If the amount remitted at any time is more than it 
should be, the surplus should be deducted from the next 
remittance. 

If the amount remitted at any time is less than it 
should be (occasioned by the throwing out of counter- 
feits, or otherwise), the deficiency should be added to 
the next remittance, or a special remittance should be 
made to cover the amount if no regular remittance is to 
be made in the immediate future. 

When a conductor does not make more than one 
round trip a day, his remittance should correspond with 
his cash collections for the round trip.t 

When a conductor makes more than one round trip 
per day, he should only make one remittance for the 
whole, unless it is more convenient or safer to remit 
after each trip. If he makes only one remittance, the 
amount thereof should correspond with the total sum he 
reports as collected. Thus the remittance and the re- 
turns will always harmonize. 

* For form of remittance notice, see Form No. 90, Appendix. 

f When a conductor makes a round trip in one day the trip 
will end at the point where it commenced. Thus, if a oon- 
duotor runs from New York to Albany and back in one day, the 
trip will end at New York, and the report and remittance for 
that day should cover such round trip. When a round trip re- 
quires two dftTB, the point in such trip furthest south or east 
(unless otherwise directed) will be considered the termbul 
point. Thus, between New York and Albany, the round trip 
would be from New York to Albany and back. 
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In the event a conductor does not, for any reason, 
f complete a round trip, he should make a report and 
i: remittance, without delay, for such portion of the trip 

as he may have made. 
i When an outward trip is in one month and the return 

i trip in another, the report and remittance for such round 

trip should be included in the accounts of the later 
i month. Thus, a trip that begins on the last day of 

January and ends on the first day of February, will be 
l included in the February accounts, and the report and 

I remittance for such round trip will be returned as of 

i February. 

Conductors should observe the rules and regulations 
i governing collection of fares, method of arriving thereat, 

amount collectible, kind of receipt to be given to pas- 
sengers in return therefor, and other instructions apper- 
i taining thereto.* 

i Conductors should make a monthly balance sheet, 

i exhibiting collections for each train ; also amount of 

each remittance, with amounts brought forward from 
i the previous account current. It should be forwarded 

on the first day of the succeeding month. It should be 
written up daily. It will thus ever afford a record of 
current transactions. When forwarded a copy should 
be retained by the conductor. 

If a conductor, when he completes his account cur- 
rent, finds that it does not balance, he should insert the 
amount to balance at the bottom. If the account is 
over he should deduct the amount from his next remit- 
tance. If the account is short, he should add it to his 
next remittance. This will have the effect to keep the 
cash account of the conductor in harmony with the books 
of the company. In order to prevent differences of this 
kind, however, conductors should take means to ascer- 
tain (before sending tho last remittance) if their account 
balances, and if it does not, should add to or deduct 
from such last remittance the amount necessary to 
balance. 

•These rules will be found in another volume relating to 
passenger matters. 
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The roles and regulations governing agents' remit- 
tances, as explained elsewhere herein, should govern 
conductors so far as applicable. This applies to the 
disposition to be made of cash collections, the manner 
of remitting, forwarding remittance notices with cash, 
tracing lost remittances, acceptanceof checks and drafts, 
how currency and coin should be enclosed, sealing pack- 
ages, addressing same, manner in which currency should 
be arranged, descriptive list to be entered on the remit- 
tance notice, and so on. 



As already stated, these regulations contem- 
plate remittances being sent directly to a bank. 
An exception may be made, however, in the ease 
of collections of a special nature. Also in the case 
of non-bankable paper remitted as cash. 

These, it is more convenient to remit directly 
to the treasurer. 

The remittances of this nature to be sent to 
the treasurer cover collections made by agents 
requiring special disposition, or that are made of 
non-bankable paper. Reference to the rules and 
regulations will explain more clearly; these con- 
template that moneys collected by agents and 
conductors in the discharge of business for pas- 
sage tickets, freight, express, excess baggage, 
telegraph, car service, loading, unloading, trans- 
ferring cars, dockage, storage, switching and kin- 
dred items taken up in their balance sheets shall 
be remitted to the bank. All these are credited to 
the person (agent) making the remittance. 

Miscellaneous collections that grow out of 
charges for labor performed by operatives, ma- 
terial sold, collections for rents, fuel, hides, pelts 
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and carcasses of animals killed, sales of damaged, 
over and unclaimed freight and baggage, lands, 
town lots and charges for kindred purposes, that 
do not appear in the balance sheet of the agent 
making the remittance, are not credited, in many 
cases, to the person who remits the money, but 
to some other account or accounts. 

The distinction I make between collections 
that should go to the bank and those that should 
go to the treasurer is not material. 

Many roads have everything remitted to the 
bank or to the treasurer. 

I have found the distinction I make desirable, 
but do not consider it at all important. It is a 
mere detail. 

Non-bankable paper, such as vouchers, time tickets, 
gas bills, freight bills and similar evidences of debt, 
should be remitted directly to the treasurer. 

Miscellaneous collections should also be remitted ! 

directly to the treasurer by the person who makes the ! 

collection.* They should not be sent through the hands . | 

of some other person, but directly. I 

If money thus transmitted is to be placed to the credit 
of the person remitting it, the fact should be stated on 
the remittance notice that accompanies the remittance ; 
if it is to be credited to somebody else, the fact should 
be so stated. 

The form of remittance notice provides for designat- 
ing the name of the person to whom the money is to be 
credited. It also specifies name of person paying the 
money, particulars of the collection, etc. v 

• Money ooUeoted by those in the service of a company can- 
not be paid out by them again on account of the company, but 
must be remitted to the treasury department to be paid out 
according to the rules governing disbursements. 
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In regard to miscellaneous remittances, those that 
affect the different departments may be credited to such 
departments. In this way many collections may be 
grouped and the number of accounts covered restricted. 

In order to do this only one bill should be made 
monthly for miscellaneous collections remitted to the 
credit of a particular person or department, as described. 

It is the duty of officers who have money to their 
credit on miscellaneous account to make a bill against 
themselves monthly. 

The bill should specify in detail each amount to their 
credit, the date it was remitted, by whom remitted, from 
whom collected, its purpose and amount. 

The bill should thus cover all credits. 

It should also include amounts to the debit of the per- 
son making it for which credits have not been received. 
This bill should be recorded before the fifth of the 
month succeeding that for which it is made. It is the 
duty of the proper officer to see that it is duly entered 
and charged on the books.* 

In order to systematize miscellaneous collections and 
enforce responsibility in connection therewith, the fol- 
lowing rules are suggested : 

Moneys collected for hides, pelts, tallow, carcasses of 
animals, road material, old ties, damage to company's 
property and kindred charges along the line, should be 
embodied in the returns of the official who authorizes 
the collection and within whose department the trans- 
action occurs. The money should be remitted to his 
credit. 

Moneys collected on account of sale of damaged, over 
or unclaimed freight should be remitted, with a detailed 
statement of the same, by the person making the collec- 
tion, to the credit of the officer who has such matters in 
charge — usually the claims agent. If there are charges 
on the property thus sold, the amount of such charges 

♦The purpose and use of these bills are fully explained in 
another volume relating to expenditures. 
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should not be deducted from the proceeds of the same, 
but the full amount should be remitted.* 

Moneys collected on account of the sale of damaged, 
over or unclaimed baggage should be remitted with a 
detailed statement of the same, by the person making 
the collection, to the credit of the officer who has such 
matters in charge. If there are charges on the property 
thus sold, the amount of such charges should not be 
deducted from the proceeds before remitting the money. 

Moneys collected in connection with the land depart- 
ment, for lands and town lots, etc., should be remitted 
to the credit of the land department, or the officer 
appointed to take charge of such matters, by the person 
making the collection. 

Moneys collected for rents, sale of old houses and 
kindred property, under the direction of the officer who 
has such matters in charge, should be remitted to his 
credit. 

When registered bills against individuals are sent 
agents to collect, the amount should be remitted to the 
credit of the particular bill collected. In such cases, no 
mention of the collection is made on the agent's balance 
sheet, as the account is already of record. This rule 
applies also to checks, notes and other accounts sent 
agents to collect. 

The collection of charges for private parties is 
frequently made upon request by the agent at the 
point of shipment. Sometimes charges follow. 
In the first named case the agent should collect 
the amount and debit himself with it on the cash 
book. The money should be remitted to bis 
credit with his other collections.! 

* Belief vouchers should be made to relieve agents of such 
charges. 

fSueh collections are frequent in the case of the owners of 
private cars. The money collected should be remitted with 
other collections leaving the railroad company to pay it over to 
the owner. 
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When the billing agent is instructed to allow the charge 
for the use of such cars to follow (as advanced charges) 
he should add the amount to the way bill as " advanced 
charges.'** 

When the charge for the use of a car is collected by 
the billing agent or added as advanced charges to the 
way bill, he should notify the car accountant or proper 
officer of the fact by first train, giving him the details 
connected with the transaction, including date of col- 
lection, station where collected, amount, name of car, 
company, where the car was billed to, and to whom th* 
car was consigned. 

The amount of charges for the use of private cars col- 
lected by an agent should be shown as a special item on 
the debit side of his balance sheet as" Charges collected 
for the use of private cars, etc." The amount of charges of 
this character waybilled as advanced charges should, it is 
manifest, be taken credit for with other advanced charges. 

It will be understood that the owners of private cars 
charge for the use of their cars in addition to the rail- 
road company's charge for service. 

When the owners of private cars make their own col- 
lections for the use of their cars, the amount will not 
enter into the accounts of agents in any way* 

When the car accountant, or proper officer, is advised 
by an agent that he has collected a sum on account of a 
private car, the fact should be certified to the treasurer 
so that the draft of the owner of the private car may be 
honored for payment when presented. At the end of 
the month the amount due from agents for collections 
for private cars should be charged to them the same as 
other collections. 



The necessity that officials, and in many cases 
agents, should have some one to sign their names 

*In such cases the proper entry should be made on the 
credit side of the cash book in the " Advanced Charges * col- 
umn and the same amount entered on the debit side of the cash 
book in the " Miscellaneous " column, giving date and number of 
way bill, name of oar company and number of car. 
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in routine matters when they are absent or busy, 
is well known and recognized. 

Every official should have a deputy authorized 
to sign for him, in the case of time tickets, pay 
rolls, orders for material and other routine mat- 
ters, so that the business of a company and the 
convenience and comfort of individuals may not 
be hampered by delays. 

The names of these deputies should be certified 
so that they may be recognized in proper cases. 

Neglect of officials to delegate this authority 
to subordinates creates not only inconvenience, 
but needless less. Such delegation need never 
involve risk. On the contrary, is the means of 
avoiding risk. 

All that is required is that it shall be system- 
atized. 

Agents also, in many cases, find it necessary to 
delegate subordinates the right to sign their 
names. This is true in the case of cashiers who 
sign receipts or make drafts to cover advanced 
charges due connecting lines, etc. 

The names of officers should not be signed by their 
clerks to certificates, receipts or orders without authority 
and due certification thereof. 

Due notice should be given to all concerned of the 
names of subordinates who are authorized to sign for 
superior officials or others. 

The name of the person authorized to sign in lieu of 
the principal should be signed in full ; thus, if a super- 
intendent's secretary sign for him, the signature of sudh 
secretary should be given at length underneath the name 
of the superintendent, or, if the latter think desirable, 
the name of the secretary may be used without that of 
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the superintendent. This rule need not be observed by 
the subordinates of agents when it will occasion ineaa- 
venience ; in such cases the initials will be sufficient 



The manner in which money may be remitted 
safely is so exceedingly circumscribed that the 
rules and regulations governing this particular 
part of the business may be said to be practically 
uniform. 

In the absence of instructions to the contrary, 
the following should govern: 

Money and valuable papers should be remitted by ex- 
press. 

Books are provided in which to record the remittance 
and take the receipt of the express company; these 
should be used. Provision is also made therein Aj 
inserting the date and amount ; these should correspond 
with the cash book. 

Agents at points where express trains do not stop 
should hand their remittance, sealed and directed, to 
such conductor as the treasurer may direct. He shooio 
receipt therefor, and deposit the same at the next ex- 
press office at which his train stops, or at the general 
office or depository of the company, as may be mo» 
convenient to him, or as may be directed. 

The agents of express companies are compelled *° 
accept money packages whenever offered them m* 
transmission during business hours. 

Agents should deposit directly at a bank, when possi- 
ble. When they do this, they should use the customary 
form of deposit book. 

When a remittance, deposit or payment is ma ^ e .^ 
the office of the treasurer, or at any other office of U* 
company, a written receipt should be given in every 
^stance for the amount at the time. 

Remittances should never be sent by mail or the b** 1 ^ 
of irresponsible persons. 
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The records of a company are the history of 
its affairs and, consequently, of the utmost 
value. 

Station records, while supplemented in a meas* 
ure by those at headquarters, are of great im- 
portance, because of their value in the prevention 
of misunderstanding, in the settlement of claims, 
and for other purposes unnecessary to recapitulate. 
Methodical measures must, therefore, be taken to 
preserve them intact. 

The length of time they shall be preserved 
must for each company be a matter of special 
direction. It is in a measure a legal question. 

It is a good plan to intrust the disposition of 
old records to a particular officer. Those relating 
to stations may properly come under the direc- 
tion of the traveling auditor. His visits are fre- 
quent and his knowledge such as to enable him 
to act intelligently. In this way, while unneces- 
sary accumulations will be prevented, judgment 
will be exercised in separating that which should 
be preserved from that which should not. 

It would be a good plan for every railroad 
company to designate a particular storehouse to 
which old books and records shall be sent, where 
they can be kept safely until such time as they 
may be sold for old paper. This is better than 
leaving them where they are liable to be lost or 
misplaced because of lack of facility for caring 
for them. 

Care must be exercised to preserve the records and 
accounts of a company. 
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Every scrap of waste paper and every old book has i 
cash value and should be looked after as carefully as 
cash. 

They can only be disposed of under direction of the 
proper officer. 

Records should be retained in the office where they 
accumulate, unless otherwise ordered. 

The statute of limitation varies in different states, 
and in order to cover interstate business, records should 
be retained during the longest period to which the stat- 
ute of limitation extends in any state* 

When claims against a carrier for loss, damage, over- 
charge or other purpose, as represented by the station 
records, can no longer be prosecuted, the records may 
then be disposed of. 

It is the duty of traveling auditors, when visiting* 
station where material of this kind has accumulated, to 
forward the same to the storekeeper or make such other 
disposition of it as may be directed. 

The waste paper that accumulates at stations should 
be preserved and carefully stored where it will not be 
exposed to fire or interfere with business. It should be 
shipped with the old records, as stated above. IS, how- 
ever, a considerable amount accumulates, or it is incon- 
venient to retain it until such time, it should be eent 
forward promptly to the storekeeper. 

It is also their duty to attend personally to the weigh- 
ing and billing of the same. 

The old records retained at stations should be arranged 
in order by dates and carefully filed away in a tff« 
place where they will not interfere with business, and m 
a manner that will permit papers being easily *&* 
quickly found. The records should be removed as to 
as possible from where lamps are filled or there is other 
danger from fire. 

Old records and waste paper forwarded to the store- 
keeper should be brought on his books and taken up to 
his returns when received. The name of the person 
from whom received, place, description of property tid 
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quantity should be recorded by him in each instance so 
that each transaction may be traced. 



In concluding what I have to say here the fol- 
lowing additional points may be noticed: 

The interests of a railroad company require that its 
officers and employes shall be zealous in the collection 
of its debts, including those relating to traffic. 

The business of carriers is greatly benefited by the 
exercise of tact and the cultivation of an obliging disposi- 
tion upon the part of those who serve them. 

In regard to matters of detail : The * papers and 
records of a company should be written up and filed 
each day, so that in the event of accident or the sick- 
ness of those in charge the work may be intelligently 
taken up and carried forward by others. The preserva- 
tion of records and their easy reference will also be 
greatly enhanced thereby. 

The regulations that govern the use of blanks, books 
and papers are the result of experience and study, and 
should, therefore, be scrupulously observed. Not only 
will clearness and accuracy be secured thereby, but 
economy will also be heightened. 

A history of the acts of railroads is a history of the 
acts of their servants. Preservation of these will be 
greatly facilitated by officers and employes keeping 
careful copies of their official acts and records ; also the 
papers that emanate from them, such as letters, bills, 
vouchers, pay rolls, returns, statements, etc. 

Common precaution requires that all receipts, drafts, 
checks, blanks, books and accounts shall be written in 
ink. In cases of peculiar emergency an indelible pencil 
may be substituted. 

Efficient service is impossible where hearty co-opera- 
tion does not exist. It is as necessary in connection 
with accounts as it is with the train service, and agents 
and others will find their interests and those of a com- 
pany greatly benefited by hearty co-operation with 

28 Vol. e 
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traveling auditors and with the accounting department 
generally in the measures it sets on foot to secure super- 
vision and protection of the revenues of a company. 

In regard to payments agents and others make on be- 
half of a company, as little delay as possible should 
occur in connection therewith. The good name of car- 
riers will be greatly enhanced by promptness and cour- 
tesy in such matters. 

When the rules of a company governing the handling 
of its cash are disregarded, responsibility for any loss 
that accrues in consequence rests with the person in 
fault. 

Documents upon which payments are made by a 
company must be technically correct. It is impossible 
that those which are imperfect, either as regards author- 
ization or form, should be filed away or otherwise relied 
upon to protect the interests of a company. 

In order to prevent improper practices and preserve 
a service from scandals, no one who works for a rail- 
road should discount or traffic in the pay of employes 
or other debts that a company may owe. 

The rules and regulations common to corporations 
forbidding their officers and employes from using their 
monev, except under authorization, are founded on 
good business usage and should find cheerful observ- 
ance. 
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Form No. 1— Continued. 

STATION AGENT'S ACCOUNTS AT THE TIME OF EXAMINATION. 
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FORM No. 7. 

Statement of TftAKsnm of Accounts mads at_ 

From IMiring Agent, to 



DEBITS. 



on account of - 



(1) To Balance of 189.. Account, 

to Retiring Agent's Debit, - - - 

(8) " Difference* in the month of 180.. 

Account*, to Retiring Agent's Debit, - 



(0) " Amount of Local Unpaid Charges,} . 

Freight Received, .... J . 
(7) " Amount of Advanced Charges, Freight ) . 

Received, - - - - - -J 

(?) " Amount of Miscellaneous Unpaid) • 

Charges, Freight Received, - } . 

(11) " Amount of Miscellaneous Prepaid) . 

Charges, Freight Forwarded, - - t- 

(18) u Amount of Inter-line Charges Prepaid, j . 

Freight Forwarded, ... J . 

(16) " Amount of Local Prepaid Charges (in- j . 

eluding milk tickets), Pre't Forwarded, } . 

(17) " Amount of Car Service, Switching, Stor- ' 

age, etc, not shown on Way-Bill£ - 

(19) " Amount of Local Passenger Ticket 

Bales, - - - 

(SI) " Amount of Coupon Passenger Ticket \ 
Bales, ------- J 

(98) •• Amount of Extra Baggage, Conductor's ( 

Pledge Tickets, etcT^ - - - I 

(95) *• Amount of Telegrams, - } 

(27) 4 * Amount of Drafts Drawn on Treasurer, j 

as per Statement, J 

(99) " Amount received lor use of stock, horse, ( 

poultry and other special cars, - - ) 
(81) " Amount of Advance Charges, Freight 

Forwarded, not yet paid, - 
(88) " Amount of Inter.line Charges Prepaid, 

Freight Received, Unrefunded, 

(86) " Amount of Overcharges Unrefunded, 

(87) " Amount of Overcharges reported to 

Freight Auditor, - - - - - 

Total Dibits Traksfbbbbd, - 
Total Obxdits TBAirsruuaD, 
Dibit Balakob TBAHSTBBBBn, 

I 



■~;e 



.j::: 
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•Credit 



Retiring 

Incoming , 

tOn account of.. ....... ...ft©.. 8. 

♦ | On account of 189.. f. 



£M 



We hereby certify the* theforeootna A&oom* is camel 

Address B*-A£t*t at \ 
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:Form No. 7— Continued. 

_ Station,.. 

Incoming Agent, by 

U. Co 



189 — 

.Traveling Auditor. 
CREDITS. 



(8) 
OO) 
02) 
<H> 

<1«). 
(18). 
(«). 
(»)• 
(24). 



By Balance of 189. . Account, to 

Retiring Agent'i Credit, - - - 

" Difference in the month of 180. . 

Account* to Retiring Agent's Credit, - 

" Amount of Remittances made by Re- j 
tiring Agent as per Statement annexed, ( 



ItrajufeTrwi 



Amount of Advanced Charges, Freight (. 
Forwarded, ----- |. 
Amount of Interline Charges Prepaid, | . 
Freight Received, - - - - | . 
Uncollected Bills on Hand as per State- 
ment annexed, ------ 

Working Fund turned over to 

Incoming Agent, - 



Total Credits Trafbfkrrkd, - 
Items left in £x-Agent's Account for 
Adjustment, - 



Name* should bc» signed 
in fall. 



t 



Betiring Agent. 

— Incoming Agent 
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Statement of Uncollectible Charges at_ 
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Fobm Ho. M. 

BOND TO BE EXACTED FOB THE PAYMENT OF FREIGHT 
CHARGES WHEN AGENT 18 IN DOUBT AS TO THE 
ABILITY OB DISPOSITION OF THE DEBTOB 
TO PAY. 

This form is to be used in those oases when it is necessary to 
allow freight to pass out of the hands of a company without the 
payment of charges. It is not intended for use where bills are 
collected weekly or monthly to meet the practices of competing 
lines, but may be used at such places when necessary. 

Know all men by these presents: 

That we 

of 

of 

and of 

in the State of are held and firmly 

bound unto the. Railway Company in the 

penal sum of Dollars, to the payment of 

which well and truly to be made we jointly and severally bind 
ourselves, our heirs, executors and administrators by these 
presents. 

Witness our hands and seals this day of 

189. . . 

The condition of this obligation is such that whereas the 
above bounden 

is engaged in business with the said Railway Company shipping 
or receiving freights or both, 

Now, therefore, if the above bounden 

shall pay all rates and charges now due or that may become due 
to said Railway Company upon demand, then this obligation to 
be void, otherwise to remain in full force and effect. 

Principal will sign here . . [seal.] 

sureties will sign here j ;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;:^\\ # ;;;[S^."] 
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FOKM NO. It 

BOND OF DRATMAN FOB THE PAKACKBTT OF 

THE FAITHFUL DELIVERY O** FBOFBBTf. 

Know all men by these presents: 

That we .aapriaefc*: 

and of 

and of -— 

as sureties, are held and firmly bound unto the — 

Railway Company, in the sum of •• 

Dollars, lawful money of the United States of America, to be paid to xte 

said Railway Company, its attorney.!^ 

cessors or assigns; for which payment, well and truly to be made, we iasd 
ourselves, our and each of our heirs, executors and administrators, joisfcj 
and severally by these presents. 



SEALED with our seals. Dated this day ©f- 

.D.189 



WHEREAS, the above bounden. 'IX'-" 

is a drayman carrying on business at Mn T'S L 

the course of his business, collects freight and goods from the depot oftns 

said company at for tbe purpose 

of delivering same to consignees or others, 

Now, therefore, the condition of this obligation is much, that it She 

above bounden 

shall at all times hereafter promptly pay on demand to the - - - •• - 

Railway Company or to its duly authorised 

station agent for the time being at ail frefgs] 

and other charges due said company by consignees and others in respect of 

freight or goods carried by said "'in 

Railway Company and delivered from said company's station to consignee* 

orothersbysaid 

his employes, agents, or any person or persons acting under his direct/on or 

Instruction. And if the said 

hisemployes, agents, and all persons acting under his direction or instruction 
shall duly and faithfully deliver to consignees and others all freight and 
goods coming into his hands for that purpose, then this obligation to be ran; 
otherwise in lull force and effect. 



And the above bounden. 
and 




aaid. 

.or in any manner chargeable to htm, 

the books, papers and records of said company, including tbe printed or writ- 
ten instructions and circulars of any of the officers thereof, to its agents, shall 
be admitted as competent evidence of whatever may therein be contained, 
without any other evidence of their authenticity than proof by some agent, 
officer, or stockholder of the company that they are in fact the books, papers. 



records, Instructions or circulars thereof, or of its officers, and the evidence c 
no agent, officer or stockholder of the company shall be excluded because « 
any pecuniary interest he may have in such action or proceeding. 

Principal will sign name) 
in full here \ • [aaaL] 

...[SX4I-] 

[OIL] 



s 
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rOBM NO. 12. 

CERTIFICATE OF BONDSMAN. 

r; The following form of certificate must be sworn to by every 

surety to a bond. It may be taken on the back of the bond. Each 
surety must be worth not less than $1,000 in realty over and 
above debts, incumbrances and exemptions: 

State of I 

County of., J * 

[ of .• 

being duly sworn, cloth depose and say, that he is a resident and freeholder 

in the County of in the State of , and that he is 

worth the sum of Dollars, over and above all his debts and 

liabilities, and exclusive of property exempt by law from execution. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me l 88 

1Mb.. ..day of A.J), 189.. ) ' 

(Principal wlU sign his name in fall abovn.) 
, Notary Public. 

Stats or { 

County of i 

of 

being duly sworn, doth depose and say, that he is a resident and freeholder 

in the County of in 'the State of , and that he is 

worth the sum of Dollars, over and above all his debts and 

liabilities, and exclusive of property exempt by law from execution. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me t, gSm 
this.... day of AD 189.. S 

(First bondsman will sign hit name in fall abort.) 



68. 



. , Notary Public 



State or I 

County of f M 

of 

being duly sworn, doth depose and say, that he is a resident and freeholder 

in the County of in the State of ...,and that he is 

worth the sum of Dollars, over and above all his debts and 

liabilities, and exclusive of property exempt by law from execution. 

Bvbseribed and sworn to before me I 88 , 
this dayof AD. 189.. S ' 

(Second bondsman will sign his name in fnll abora. 
/Notary Public 
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FOBM NO. UL 

ORDER TO DELIVER FREIGHT TO DRAYMAK, ITC 



_RAlLWir CO. 



.Station — -"~ 

Wo, the undersigned, do hereby authorize J ^ rf 

Railway CO., to deliver to. 

Drayman, any and all frdl* *•*■■* 

arrive at Station eonrifned to w u*» 

further author!*© Jtnt*fi 

for aame for ua, in his name. 



Datk. 

I 



Name op Consigner. 



t Datk. 



5ab or CoW«» 
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P«bm No. 14. 

BONDS GUARANTEEING DEARS OF COUNTRY BANKS. 



In those cases where a railroad company, in order to accommodate local 
banks along its line, exchanges the current receipts of stations for drafts of 
such banks, which drafts tne agents remit in lien of currency, drafts of this 
kind should only be accented upon a reputable bank. This latter should 
guarantee the payment of the drafts on presentation, in form as follows: 

41 To the Railroad Company: 

For value received, we hereby agree to pay on demand all drafts drawn 

on us by the Bank of , received and 

remitted by your agent at 

The Bank of 

By - 

In some cases it is not convenient for the bank drawing the drafts to 
secure a guaranty of the bank upon which it draws. In such cases if the 
railroad company desires, a bond, signed by three or more reputable citlsens, 
may be substituted for the above form. This bond should be as follows: 

"Whereas, The * Bank of 

in the State of desires the Blank Railway Compact to use 

so much as it may from time to time see fit of the money which it may 
have on hand in said place for the procurement of the said bank from time 
to time of checks or drafts drawn by said bank in favor of said Railway Com- 
pany upon some bank at , instead of forwarding such 

money directly to , where said Railway Company's 

principal offices are located ; and, whereas, this agreement Is executed to pro- 
tect said Blank Railway Company against risk of loss through taking such 

checks or drafts; Now, Therefore, We and 

of , In the state of , do hereby 

agree with said Blank Railway Company and its successors, in consideration 
of said Blank Railway Company's from time to time as it may see fit pro- 
curing checks or drafts, as aforesaid, drawn in its favor upon some bank at 

_... . as follows: 1. We and the survivors or survivor of 

us do hereby guarantee the payment, upon presentation, of any and all such 

checks or drafts by the bank upon which they may be 

drawn, and will ourselves, or the survivors or survivor of us, pay any such 
cheek or draft to said Blank Railway Company, or its successors, forthwith, 

upon failure of the bank upon which it may be drawn 

to pay it upon presentation. 8. Neither any notice of presentation or non- 
payment of any such check or draft nor any other notice whatever shall be 
necessary to establish the liability of ourselves or of our survivors or survivor 
under the preceding paragraph; and no action or proceeding against the 
drawer or drawee of such check or draft, or against any other person or cor- 
poration, shall be required as a Condition of action against us, or our surviv- 
ors or survivor, under the preceding paragraph, by reason of the failure of 
the drawee of such check or draft to pay it, upon presentation. 8. After one 
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or more checks or drafts have been procured and taken by said Blank Rail- 
way Company, as contemplated by this Instrument, the offers and agreements 
thereof shall not be terminable by us, or by our survivors or survivor, other- 
wise than by written notice of the termination of the contract given both 
to the principal accounting officer of said Railway Company at its general 

offices in , and to the station agent of said Railway 

Company at the place where it is desired that such checks or drafts shall be 
procured, as aforesaid; and this Instrument and the agreement thereof shall 
apply to and embrace any and all checks or drafts drawn, as aforesaid, and 
received by said Blank Railway Company at any time before the giving of 
written notice of termination of this contract, as in this paragraph required. 

In Witnxss W hereof, we have hereunto subscribed our names on 
this day of , in the year A. D. 189. . . 



[N. B. The foregoing contract must be signed by at least three men of 
good character and owners of realty. The execution of the document and 
signatures must be acknowledged by them before a notary public The 
notary public must prefix his seal beside his signature to the certificate of 
acknowledgment] If the bond is given by private parties, the usual affidavit* 
and conditions attaching to such bonds should be observed. Bonds of public 
indemnity companies are generally preferable to private bonds in this as in 
other cases. 

When agents exchange their daily receipts for drafts on local banks, they 
should be instructed as follows: 

"The Bank of has agreed to guarantee 

the payment of drafts drawn upon it by the. Bank of 

and remitted by you on account of this company. Tou may, therefore, turn 
over to it your dally receipts, accepting in lieu thereof the drafts of the 

Bank of , on the. Bank of 

which drafts you wJ.U please send forward without delay. 

[Note.— When the drafts are guaranteed by individuals instead of the 
paying bank, the names of such individuals should be substituted for the 
name of the bank.] 

44 If the exchange of your currency for drafts occasions you inconvenience 
or involves any risk, the exchange must be made at your office, for we have no 
interest in the matter further than to oblige the bank. The delivery of the 
drafts to you must be coincident with the delivery of the currency. 

'In the event you should have occasion to doubt the solvency of the 
bank making the draft or the corporation or persons guaranteeing the pay- 
ment of its drafts (and it is your duty to keep yourself advised, as far as 
possible, in regard to this matter), you will at once discontinue the practice of 
accepting drafts in lieu of ourrenoy and notify the treasurer of the fact and 
the reason of your action." 
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Form No. ft 



DBAWINO SHOWING THE IN8IDE ARRANGEMENT OF 

GASH DBA WEBS FURNISHED FOB USB 

AT STATIONS. 



in 



h: 



<=* 




s 






FRONT 



^ ^ 



_2 C 



INDEX. 



Accounting, Accuracy in 2flf 

Clearness in 2ft 

Agents, fiscal affairs of ~ 2lf 

Fiscal duties of 301 

Installing 251 

List of uncollected bills of 44* 

Statement of cash remittances credited to them 447 

Transferring 260 

Balance sheet, Agent's 262, 444 

Transfer 450, 451 

Bond, certificate of bondsman 457 

Consignee's, guaranteeing freight charges 455 

Draymen's payment of charges, delivery of freight 456 

Guaranteeing drafts of country banks 459-460 

Cash book, Form of 461 

Cash drawers, form of 467 

Conductors, Fiscal duties of 307 

Credits, collection of— at stations 65 

Defalcations 193 

Draft, Sight for paying freight 465 

Freight Auditor's report of way-bills not reported by trav- 
eling auditor 449 

Freight, handling at stations 98 

Money, Faithful handling of * 35 

Handling at stations 178 

Opportunities of those who work for railroads , 11 

Order, to deliver freight to draymen 458 

Property, delivery of 75 

Remittance, Conductor's notice to bank 466 

Duplicate of notice of special to Treasurer 464 

Notice to bank of 462 

Special, Notice to Treasurer 463 

Requirements of those who work for railroads 11 

Revenue, Collection of 20 

Security, furnished by those filling positions of trust 15S 

Station Accounts, Auditing 77 

Station Affairs 124 

Tickets, Passage 103 

Auditing 108 

469 



470 



VSDEX. 



Traveling Auditors &t 

Abstract of way-bills received and forwarded, 48 

Duties of ,..*. 271 

Report of examinations ...«? 

Statement allowing condition of agent's accounts 441 

Uncollected bills, Uat, transferred to ,«,, IB 

Uncollectible charge*, statement of • •••....••«.« 



Kirkman's Complete Works 



THE SCIENCE OF RAILWAYS 

This great work is of inestimable value to those who look for advancement 
in railway service; also to those who by greater knowledge of railway affairs seek 
to become more useful to their employers. It is a library of Reference and 
Instruction ; a recognised standard work on railways, at once concise, clear and 
comprehensive. It represents forty-five years of continuous effort on the part 
of the author, who has had fifty years of practical experience as a railway officer 
and employe. Thus through his thorough acquaintance with the business, 
coupled with years of study, sided by the advice and co-operation of railway 
men of genius and vast experience in different departments of the service, he 
has been able to complete this great and lasting exposition of railway affairs. 

The volumes constituting the series are sold only In complete sets. 

They are as follows: 

Motive Powbr Building and Repairing Railways 

Engineers' and Firemen's Hand- Operating Trains 

book electricity appued to railroads 

Air Brake Locomotive Appliances 

Cars Collection op Revenue 

Organization General Accounts and Cash 

Passenger Traffic and Accounts Safeguarding Expenditures 

Freight Traffic Railway Rates and Government 

Ownership 

THE ROMANCE OF GILBERT HOLMES 

A romance of the Mississippi Valley in the early days, told with captivating 
power. Strong in plot, the most stirring adventures are interwoven with a love 
story which is idyllic and fall of charm* 

"Of the beauty and delicacy of the author's touch there can be no question."— Chicago 
Tribune. 

"Each chapter contains something* of interest The love story gently and gracefully per- 
vades the whole book.''— Vanity Pair. 

" A vivid and stirring picture of adventure, incident and romance that holds the Interest 
of the reader from the start. A pretty lore story runs through the book, told with so much 
delicacy and tenderness that it is a distinct charm."— Baltimore American. 

" Wherever opened something beautiful is found."— The Christian Nation, New York, 

PRIMITIVE CARRIERS 

In portfolio form, embracing fifteen hundred beautiful engravings, portray- 
ing the primitive peoples of the world and their methods erf carriage in every 
age and quarter of the globe. 

"A more interesting series of illustrations It would be difficult to imagine, or one that 
could give more clear and positive instruction in the history of humanity.**— New York Sun. 

14 A superb volume, original in conce pt ion and unique in literature and art'*— Chicago 
Tribune. 

PUBLISHERS : 

THB WORLD RAILWAY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

CHICAGO. 
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